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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
BIG GAME HUNTING 


Chapter 1 


BIG GAME HUNTING AND BIG 
GAME SHOOTING 


HERE are two classes of men who shoot big 
game and generally speaking they are two 
different types of men. There is the one man who 
does his own hunting or stalking and makes all his 
arrangements for himself whom I will call the big 
game hunter, as opposed to the other man who leaves 
the hunting or stalking to a native shikari or white 
hunter and the complete arrangements to an agent or 
storekeeper. This latter man does the actual shooting 
part only, and him I will term the big game shooter, 
Few men are born big game hunters. Boys as a 
rule have little inclination to study natural history or 
the habits of wild animals. Thus later in life when 
they first go after big game their minds are a com~ 
plete blank as to the best means of getting up to 
the animal which they are after. They are content 
to leave everything to the native shikari or stalker 
and to act the part themselves of big game shooter 
only. 
This must inevitably be the case with the novice 
who has no experience. As a rule it is several years 
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before he will take things into his own hands 
and then, too often, after making some bad mis- 
take and losing a good head, he will turn things 
over again to the shikari. For some reason which 
I am unable to fathom, the loss of a good head 
due to someone else’s mistake is less bitter to many 
men than it would be if lost through one’s own 
fault. 

The novice however soon comes to the point at 
which he very definitely becomes either the big game 
hunter or the big game shooter. If he has insisted 
on doing the hunting himself in spite often of intense 
opposition on the part of the native shikari, ignoring 
his failures and swallowing the many bitter pills, then 
he will in the course of time have gained much 
experience and, equally important, some measure of 
confidence in himself. He will have prized his suc- 
cesses far more than if they had been gained for him 
by someone else, and as time goes on and his successes 
exceed his failures, he will even welcome the chance 
of doing the stalking for someone else. He remains 
the big game hunter to the end of his days and to 
him an animal which is stalked or hunted by some- 
one else is barely sufficiently interesting for him to 
shoot. 

The other man, because he is of a different type, 
soon loses heart at his own failures and welcomes the 
chance of having someone else to do the stalking for 
him, and is content very often for the rest of his life 
to remain the big game shooter. The only part which 
he plays in securing a trophy is actually firing the 
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shot which to the other man is the least interesting 
part of all. 

Big game hunting or shooting, call it which we will 
for the moment, is commonly looked on as a sport 
for the rich man only but I hope to show that a 
vastly different bill awaits the hunter to that awaiting 
the shooter. 

The big game hunter, on setting foot in a new 
country, not only intends doing his own hunting or 
stalking but wishes to make his own arrangements 
for food, clothing, servants, transport and the many 
other things necessary before he can start off on his 
journey. From having done the same thing often 
perhaps before he knows in advance what his require- 
ments will be and he has sufficient experience of 
other countries to enable him to make any minor 
alterations on the spot to suit a particular situation. 
He starts off on his journey with the minimum of 
transport yet has everything he wants and as his 
experience increases with each succeeding shoot he 
relies less and less on the advice of others and reduces 
his expenditure each time. 

The big game shooter, arriving in his new country, 
being accustomed to rely on the advice of others for 
all his requirements inevitably starts off on his journey 
with a much larger retinue than the other man. The 
agent or white hunter who is arranging this shoot is 
usually most anxious to please but it is difficult for 
him to satisfy each individual equally. His experience 
in fitting out such journeys has been gained from 
dealing with many different men with different ideas, 
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and he has formed a sort of average which he thinks 
will be most likely to suit the majority. At the same 
time he does not forget that the bigger the outfit the 
more the profit to him. 


Let us imagine the arrangements in progress 


between the shooter and the agent or whoever it is 
who is arranging this particular shoot. 


mw 
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What do you want to drink in the way of whiskey, 
port wine, soda water? 

Well I don’t know, I had better take some whiskey, 
say half a dozen bottles. 

Will that be enough do you think for three 
months? 

Well let’s see, no, perhaps you had better make 
it a dozen bottles. 

Brandy? 

No, well I don’t know, on a cold night some 
old brandy would be good. Have you got 
anything good? (Ans. Yes) All right put 
in a couple of bottles. 

Matches, six packets? 

Yes right. (N.B. Two packets will probably 
suffice, the remainder will be sold by the cook 
to the pony men) 

Flour, sixty pounds? 

Oh, I don’t want as much as that. (Or, Will 
that be enough?) 


(N.B. He has never worked out how much he 


does want of this very bulky but necessary article of 
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food, and therefore will either run very short of it 
or what is more likely will greatly overload himself 
with it). 

And so the arrangements go on. The shooter 
eventually finds himself the possessor of various neatly 
packed cases of stores which he vaguely hopes will 
supply his needs for a three months’ shoot. When 
he comes to calculate the number of men or baggage 
animals which will be necessary to carry all this he 
may be somewhat worried, and the bill which is 
presented to him will perhaps cause him still further 
anxiety, but he comforts himself with the thought 
that it is at any rate better to have too much than 
too little. 

The agent, never having travelled with this man, 
cannot know anything of his requirements, but he 
does know only too well that if the stores run short 
or the shooter has not sufficient blankets or tents, that 
he himself will get the blame. He can however 
overload the shooter to almost any extent within 
the limit of the shooter’s purse and it will not be 
noticed. The chop boxes will come back empty at 
the end of the shoot since there are always hungry 
mouths in a caravan only too ready to consume the 
superfluous. 

I discussed this once with a well-known firm of 
safari outfitters in Africa and I remember being 
greatly impressed with their point of view. The 
manager showed me a telegram which he had just 
received from an officer in India to the following 
effect: 
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Arriving Nov. 1st make all arrangements for 
three months’ shoot want white hunter and good 
heavy rifle want to start immediately I arrive 

Mayor X. 


If the reader will put himself in the place of the 
manager for a minute he can but admit that he 
had a difficult task in front of him. What sort of 
arrangements was he to make. He knew nothing 
of this Major X, but officers from India were good 
customers of his and he was anxious to do this 
one well. 

Did Major X drink whiskey, if so how much would 
he want? Port wine, champagne? (there is plenty of 
champagne drunk on safari in Africa). Cigarettes, 
Egyptian or Virginian? How much did he want to 
pay for a white hunter? There was a big choice of 
them asking anything from f50 to {150 a month. 
Did he want a new rifle or would a second-hand one 
do? There was just time to get a new one out from 
England by cable. 

The word “immediately” in Major X’s telegram 
meant that he would want to start at the very latest 
the morning after he arrived, possibly the same 
evening. The manager knew something of these 
army officers and what a hurry they were always 
in; nevertheless chop boxes cannot be packed at 
a moment’s notice, porters and bullock wagons all 
take time to collect and a dependable white hunter 
who was disengaged might take some days to get 
in touch with. As for that heavy rifle, well, I 
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left. that manager wondering what on earth he 
would do. 

What alternative was there for him but to chance 
everything and hope that his luck was in when 
Major X arrived. He must have whiskey ready 
packed up in case it was wanted, port wine too 
as well as champagne, not forgetting the glasses 
since surely the man who wanted champagne on 
safari would not be content to drink it out of a tin 
mug. 

I do not wish to say anything against Major X or 
his methods, he was no doubt a hard-worked soldier 
to whom an unexpected bit of leave had suddenly 
been granted and his thoughts at once took him to 
Africa and the nearest telegraph office. But I would 
say this to him. If your stores are wrong, or the rifle 
is not what you wanted, or your shoot is in any way 
a failure, do not blame the store manager but take 
the whole responsibility yourself and profit by the 
experience, and above all do not be surprised if a 
colossal bill is presented to you at the end of your 
shoot. 

In the lesser known countries of the world where 
agents and white hunters do not exist there is not 
such a great difference in the expenditure of the 
shooter as against the hunter, but in such countries 
as Kenya and other parts of Africa the difference is 
enormous. £300 to £350 per month is by no means 
an outside figure for some men in Kenya, yet I have 
done a two and a half months’ shoot there myself 
for {14 travelling farther afield and getting more 
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uncommon species of game than the man spending 
the larger sum. | 

To the man who makes his own arrangements a 
certain amount of trouble is involved, not only for 
months beforehand but during the actual shoot, but 
this can surely only add to the pleasure since to 
most men the overcoming of difficulties oneself 
is more attractive than paying someone else to 
do it. 

I have said enough to show the difference in expen- 
diture which can be incurred by the two men but 
would add a few words more as to how the cost of 
a shoot can be kept down by either type of man, be 
he hunter or shooter. 

After a few years’ experience of different parts of 
the world, it should be possible for the man who 
takes the trouble, to work out his expenses from door 
to door with a fair amount of accuracy before he 
starts, and as time goes on he should even be able to 
make his forecast to within a few pounds, no matter 
whether his shoot is to last two months or twelve. If 
he is not prepared to leave anything to chance he will 
budget at the maximum figure rather than at the 
minimum and as everything over a space of time 
works out on an average he is usually just nicely in 
hand each time he returns home. ; 

The difficulty in this budgeting is not nearly so 
great as it may appear at first sight. The main con- 
siderations for a shoot in any part of the world are 
food and transport. Very little experience should 
enable a man to know what sort of food he wants and 
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how much he can consume per month. The ordinary 
necessaries of life such as tea, flour, sugar, salt are 
much the same price all the world over and there can 
be no difficulty in working out the approximate. cost 
of these. In any case food stores are the least expen- 
sive part of big game shooting and provided one does 
not want luxuries the cost of them is almost negligible. 
It is surprising how long stores will last if they are 
the right sort and equally surprising how quickly 
they disappear if they are not. Again it should not 
take the novice long to realise that the cost of trans- 
port and wages is much the same in all native coun- 
tries whether in Africa or Asia. In all white countries 
the wages are also similar though the rate is of course 
a very much higher one than in the native countries. 
There remains then only the difficulty of knowing 
how much transport will be required and since this 
question is so much bound up with that of camp kit 
and personal clothing I shall devote a separate chapter 
to the whole subject. 

Before however leaving the matter of expense and 
the means of saving it I must refer to the question 
of languages and the learning of them. 

Englishmen are usually supposed to be the worst 
linguists in the world. This is probably due to our 
insular prejudice against anything foreign, which 
consequently makes us dislike learning a foreign lan- 
guage, unless we are forced to. The fact however 
remains that being a good linguist is one of the 
greatest assets in life which a man can have, no matter 
what his profession may be. We hear men talked of 
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as born linguists but I would sooner call them 
studied ” linguists, since with the majority of us it 
is entirely a matter of study if we wish to be able to 
speak a variety of foreign languages. 

Some years ago I was going down the Red Sea to 
shoot in the Sudan. The ship I was on was a pilgrim 
ship taking pilgrims to Jedda en route for Mecca. At 
Suez an Englishman came on board straight out from 
home. He was unable to talk a word of Arabic when 
he came on hoard, but we had no sooner started than 
he got hold of an interpreter and went and squatted 
down among the Arabic-speaking pilgrims. I fre- 
quently used to watch him during the next four days 
and can therefore vouch for the truth of what I. say. 
The first day he was almost completely silent; just 
occasionally he would ask the interpreter a question. 
The second day his questions were more frequent. 
The third day he started to converse somewhat awk- 
wardly with the natives themselves, and by the time 
we reached Jedda on the fourth day he was talking 
away to them as if he had lived with them for years. 
He told me that he could talk four or five European 
languages and that in*consequence an easy Oriental 
language like Arabic presented no difficulties to him 
at all. 

This man no doubt was exceptionally quick at 
picking up a language, but I maintain that once the 
average man has taken the trouble to learn to speak 
even two or three European languages fluently he 
can learn any native language as easily, though maybe 
not quite so quickly, as the man to whom I refer. 
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Most boys learn French before they go to school but 
in my day at any rate it was considered “infra dig.” 
to even mention the fact and it is no doubt much the 
same in the present day to judge by the few young 
men one meets who can talk any language but their 
own. 

To the man who wants to travel in search of big 
game the learning of languages becomes a necessity 
if he wants to keep down his expenses. Interpreters 
as a rule are not amongst the most honest of men and 
each additional mouth in a caravan adds to the expense. 
Much of interest on a long march is lost to the white 
man if he cannot talk to his coolies and pony men; 
he fails to understand their customs and habits and, 
worse still, on a long march lasting weeks or even 
months he fails to gain their confidence and thereby 
does not get the best out of them. This all tends to 
promote discontent among the men and, too often, 
the white man who cannot talk their language can 
only put the trouble right by raising their wages. 
When it comes to buying transport or food from 
natives the white man will invariably be the loser 
if he uses an interpreter to make the bargain since, 
all unknown to him perhaps, there is the inter- 
preter’s backshish to be reckoned with and this the 
white man most certainly has to pay in the total 
reckoning. 

Obviously a man like Major X arriving in a strange 
country for the first time and wishing to start off in 
a hurry cannot be expected to know the language. 
He however has got his white hunter and is paying 
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dearly for his shoot, but some other man who was a 
linguist and who was prepared to spend a short time 
learning Swahili, the language of Kenya, would find 
that he knew quite sufficient at the end of that 
time to run his own shoot without the aid of any 


interpreter. 


Chapter 11 


TRANSPORT CLOTHING AND 
CAMP KIT 


NE of the British Army text books lays down 
the following scale of loads: 


Man 60 lbs 
Mule or pony 160 lbs 


These loads though undoubtedly sound from an 
army’s point of view are on the small side for an 
expedition after big game. In India it is no uncom- 
mon sight to see a native man or woman carrying a 
cottage piano up from the station to the Sahib’s 
bungalow a distance of a mile or so; or again in the 
hills one often sees a man carrying a load of firewood, 
weighing well over a hundred pounds, which he has 
collected miles away. 

In parts of the Himalayas, where the normal load 
allotted to coolies by a parental Government is 60 
pounds in the snow or 80 pounds when there is no 
snow, yet one sees the native carrying 100 pounds for 
days on end through the snow and over high passes 
when taking food or other things to his own home. 

Pack animals in the Himalayas and other parts of 
Asia carry 200 pounds as their normal load and often, 
I regret to say, over 250 pounds, yet they accomplish 

13 
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a journey of many days’ march which would quickly 
defeat the better fed and better cared-for army mule. 
On the Karakoram route across the Himalayas to 
Yarkand, one of the hardest routes in the world for 
pack animals owing to the altitude and lack of 
grazing, a load of 200 pounds is the rule and this 
on top of a Yarkandi pack saddle which itself weighs 
50 pounds. 

Much as one is disgusted at the overloading 
of baggage animals which goes on in the East, 
yet one is eventually forced to the conclusion that 
although the native load is often much too big, the 
load which the white man would allot is needlessly 
small. 

The novice, however, setting out on a long march 
with pack transport would be well advised to take 
the army scale as a guide. Before making up his 
loads on a heavier scale he must study the condition 
of the animals which he has hired or bought and the 
facilities ahead for feeding them. He must also 
remember that there are small articles of kit such as 
greatcoats or waterproofs to be put on top of the 
loads at any time during the march all of which add 
up the weight, but never under any circumstances 
should he exceed 200 pounds for a pack animal or 
80 pounds for a man. 

Where pack transport is necessary, the question of 
buying one’s own animals or hiring depends on so 
many things that only the traveller on the spot can 
decide which is the best to do. Taking it however 
as a general rule in life that the buying and selling 
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price are never the same thing, it is seldom worth 
while buying transport for a short march though for 
a long march lasting weeks or months it is well worth 
consideration. The big disadvantage to buying is 
that men must be engaged to look after animals which 
do not belong to them and in which they are in no 
way interested. The animals in consequence are sure 
to suffer, particularly when one is dealing with natives 
of any part of Africa or Asia. If however the animals 
have been well looked after and are in good hard 
condition there is usually a ready sale for them and 
even with the difference in the buying and selling 
prices the saving in expense after a long journey 
will be found sometimes to have been well worth 
while. 

In countries where pack animals and coolies or 
porters are equally available there is much to be said 
in favour of the coolie. The latter are quicker getting 
off in the morning and there is none of the everlasting 
adjustment of loads which is so often the case with 
pack animals. The man will march just as long dis- 
tances as the animal and if properly looked after and 
kept happy will very rarely give any trouble. If one 
treats the coolie as beast of burden only one does not 
get the best out of him, but a few cheery words, a 
cigarette and an occasional leg pull will do much to 
lighten that perspiring individual’s load. He may go 
short of food for some reason which was unavoidable 
but even this will not affect him if he feels that the 
white man is doing his best for him and giving him 
just treatment. 
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While shooting once in a part of Africa which was 
not British territory I ran very short of food for my 
porters due to bad arrangements on part of the local 
authorities and in consequence the men had a very 
hard time. At the end of my shoot after paying off 
the porters, the head man came to me and said that 
he wished to thank me on behalf ot the others for 
the very just treatment which I had given them and 
that no white man had ever treated them so well 
before. I repeat that this was not a British country 
but one where the treatment of natives according to 
our standard was certainly unjust. 

There is however one big disadvantage to porters 
or coolies, the question of feeding them in uninhabited 
or sparsely-inhabited country. Taking his load at 
60 pounds and allowing him 2]bs of food a day in 
Africa and rather less in Asia, the man in one month 
consumes his own load. Who then is going to carry 
the traveller’s baggage? In no part of Asia is coolie 
transport used in uninhabited country but in Africa 
the problem is often a very real one. In those parts 
where the tsetse fly is prevalent it is impossible to 
take pack animals. The only possible transport is 
porters and the only solution to the food question is 
the formation of dumps which is not only a long 
business but one which adds very preanly to the cost 
of the shoot. 

Transport of whatever sort being by far the most 
expensive part of a shooting expedition, the amount 
of camp kit and clothing which is to be carried is of 
great importance. 
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Among some New Zealand deer stalkers who year 
after year carry all their own kit into the bush at the 
opening of the season there is a motto as follows: 


Each time you return from your month or six 
weeks in the bush, sort out your kit into three 
heaps. In the first put the things which you never 
used, in the second put the things which you used 
occasionally and in the third put those things which 
you used every day. Burn the first two heaps and 
next year start off with the third heap only. 


New Zealand is as rough a country to shoot in as 
any in the world for the poor man. Labour is expen- 
sive and in order to shoot there cheaply it is necessary 
to carry one’s own kit. The keen New Zealand deer 
stalker works out his kit in the greatest detail in 
consequence and even the oldest hand at big game 
hunting will learn many new and useful things in 
that country from the point of view of saving expense. 

A few pounds’ weight one way or the other may 
seem of little importance, but take them on a long 
journey and they make a big difference in the bill 
for transport. 

Let me take the reader first of all to a cold country, 
such as Ladakh after ovis ammon, where he will meet 
with temperatures of zero and below. Most men 
going there will take the ordinary jaeger sleeping 
bags and blankets, poshteen coat (sheep skin) and the 
same tent that they have used in the plains of India. 
The first time that I went to Ladakh I.did much the 
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same thing. It was my first experience of a cold 
country. A jaeger sleeping bag weighs twelve pounds 
and a blanket over six. At least two blankets will 
be necessary in addition to a fur coat of some sort on 
top of the bedding. Thus already the bedding totals 
some thirty pounds. One or even two layers of 
blanket Between the body and the ground or camp 
bed will very quickly make the cold felt from 
underneath and a mattress of some sort will also be 
necessary which brings the weight of bedding up to 
thirty-five pounds. | 

Compare this, with a reindeer sleeping bag such as 
is used on polar expeditions weighing twelve pounds. 
This bag will keep out any cold and requires nothing 
over or under it whether one is sleeping on a camp 
bed or on the ground. 

Take the poshteen coat and compare it with wind- 
proof clothing such as is also worn on polar expedi- 
tions. The former weighs at least ten pounds and is 
not a warm article of clothing since the wind blows 
up underneath it and it is an uncomfortable and 
awkward thing to stalk in. The latter on the other 
hand, weighing two or three pounds only, is proof 
against any cold and not being rain proof does not 
make one perspire. 

For the tent a ground sheet sewn on to the flies all 
round is absolutely essential in a cold climate. It is 
quite impossible to keep a strong wind from blowing 
up under the walls of an ordinary tent no matter how 
well it may be pegged down. The ground sheet 
adds slightly to the weight but by using a wind-proof 
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“material instead of the ordinary tent canvas a great 
saving in weight is made over the ordinary tent. 

After suffering great discomfort myself from heavy 
clothing during several shoots in cold countries I 
wrote to the Scott Polar Research Society for advice 
and had a long letter in reply from Mr. Debenham, 
a member of Scott’s last expedition. On my next 
shoot in a cold country I followed this expert advice 
in every respect save one, which [ will mention here 
to show the importance of studying every detail. I 
had adopted the Polar kit in the form of wind-proof 
clothing and moccasins since I was going to shoot 
largely in the snow, but had omitted wolf skin or dog 
skin gloves. Surely, I thought, woollen gloves inside 
leather gauntlets will be sufficient, but they were not 
and I suffered badly with my hands in consequence. 
The first thing I did on my return home was to buy 
a pair of these gloves. 

I have mentioned the most important items of the 
cold weather outfit; for the rest of such things as 
under-garments, camp beds, tables and even chairs, if 
the reader will remember the New Zealand deer 
stalker’s motto and follow it he will find that he will 
save himself a great deal of expense. In case the 
reader may wish to get any of the articles which I 
have mentioned, I give the addresses from which 
they may be obtained. | 


Reindeer sleeping bags Hagen & Co., Christiania, 
Norway 
Wolf skin gloves ditto 
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Wind proof clothing Burberry’s, London 

Tents From any tent maker but 
‘made out of wind proof 
material. 

Moose hide moccasins J. E. Wallace & Co., Pem- 
broke, Ontario, Canada. 


I need say nothing about personal clothing for hot 
countries but once again I would remind the reader 
of the New Zealander’s motto. 

Hot weather tents are bulky things. They must be 
big to be of any use and in order to be in any way 
sun proof must have a double fly which adds con- 
siderably to the weight. In a hot country where rain 
is not expected it is a question whether a tent is neces- 
sary at all. It must be remembered that in tropical 
countries the weather can nearly always be depended 
on for months on end except during the actual rainy 
season when it will rain every day. The main use 
of a tent in a hot country is to keep out rain and to 
keep one’s kit dry. On a fine night a man is just as 
comfortable sleeping out under the stars and during 
the day time he is either marching or out shooting. 
He will very rarely spend a whole day in camp. On 
such occasions even a large double fly tent is an 
uncomfortable place and he will be just as well off 
under the shade of a tree. 

Since however it will not always be wise to dis- 
pense with a tent in hot climates let the hunter take 
a rain proof tent in preference to a sun proof one. A 
large rain proof tent (single fly) which, made out of 
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aeroplane cloth treated with oil, will only weigh about 
ten pounds is a very distinct saving in weight over 
the ordinary sun proof tent weighing some eighty 
pounds. The former is in no way sun proof but I 
do not agree that the latter is really so either. There 
is howeyer the big advantage in saving half a pony 
load in weight. 


Chapter 111 
RIFLES 


HE choice of rifles in the present day is such 

a wide one that it is impossible to say that one 
rifle is any better than another. The important point 
is that one rifle suits a man better than another. 
Accuracy and quickness are the two main essentials. 
in big game shooting and it matters little what size 
and weight the bullet is provided it hits the right 
spot. Hit a buffalo or elephant in the wrong place 
and neither the -256 nor the -577 will have any 
effect but hit them in the proper place and they 
will succumb as quickly from the one as from the 
other. 

I have not shot the quantities of dangerous game 
that some men have, though I have killed so-called 
dangerous game of most species. My experience, 
such as it is, gives me no confidence in the shock 
which is supposed to be caused by a heavy rifle, and 
I have used all sizes of cordite rifles from -600 bore 
downwards. Let me give a few instances. 

A tiger standing broadside on at twelve yards, hit 
behind the shoulder with a -450 cordite rifle firing 
a soft-nosed bullet, gave no sign of being hit, not even 
a stumble, but clearing a ten foot space at one bound 
went thirty yards and dropped dead. There was no 
sign of shock here. 
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A tsaine standing broadside on at sixty yards, hit 
behind the shoulder with a -600 bore cordite rifle 
firing 100 grains of cordite and a soft-nosed bullet 
took a few steps forward and dropped dead but there 
was no sign of a knockdown blow. 

A gaur standing facing at twenty yards, hit in the 
centre of the nose with a -450 cordite soft-nosed bullet 
dropped half way to his knees but recovered himself 
immediately and went off. Here certainly was some 
shock effect but this was a head shot and for such a 
shot the effect was remarkably small. I did not kill 
this gaur till four hours later and then found the 
bullet mentioned under the skin at the back of his 
neck. 

In the days of four bores and eight bores there may 
have been a knockdown blow but it was often as great 
for the man who fired the shot as for the beast, to 
quote from the late Captain Selous, and it is certainly 
not every man who can use such rifles. 

The novice would be well advised to start with one 
rifle only. I have known cases of men going to a 
gunmaker to get rifles for their first shoot in Africa 
and buying four straight off. This is very nice for 
the gunmaker but quite useless for the sportsman. A 
rifle to be effective must become part of the man; he 
should know every feel of it, it should be rarely out 
of his sight in camp and never out of his hand when 
out hunting. Given that the rifles were a pair of 
small bore and a pair of heavy, this at any rate gives 
the hunter two rifles to accustom himself to, but as 
it is rare that two rifles are as perfect a pair as two 
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guns I would sooner credit him with having four 
different rifles. 

Spare rifles in these days are unnecessary. A rifle 
made by a good maker, and there are many of them 
in London and elsewhere, will not break or go out 
of order without a very good cause and if properly 
looked after will last a lifetime. We read in story 
books of men clubbing a bear or lion over the head 
with a rifle and we are shown the picture of the stock 
flying in one direction and the barrel in another. 
Such things undoubtedly did happen in the days of 
muzzle-loaders when the animal was on top of the 
hunter before he could reload, but with the modern 
rifle this sort of thing is, if not impossible, at any rate 
not worth the trouble of carrying a spare rifle. 

Let the novice then start off with one rifle and let 
it be a magazine of a medium bore. Later if he finds 
that he can snap shoot better in thick jungle with a 
heavy double rifle let him add that to his equipment. 

The advantages of the magazine over the double 
barrel rifle are twofold. It is very much cheaper to 
buy and it is very much easier to keep in order. 

A magazine rifle can be dropped in the mud or in 
water and it is perfectly simple to strip the bolt and 
to clean every part of it, but to take down the action 
of a double barrel rifle and reassemble it is work for 
an expert or at any rate requires a vice and other 
tools which are not usually available in camp. How- 
ever well made the double rifle may be the whole 
action will be soaked if it is dropped into water and 
the rust which will quickly ensue, if it is not cleaned, 
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will do irreparable damage. Magazine rifles of -400 
bore and over are to be bought but if a heavy rifle 
is required a double barrel one is better. A large 
bore magazine rifle is not so easy to snap shoot with, 
which is what it will be principally required for, it 
does not come up nearly so well as the double barrel 
and the kick of it is considerable. 

As regards the type of action for a magazine rifle 
there is only one good one, the Mauser action. It is 
a curious fact that the best shooting army in the world 
should have the worst bolt action in its rifle. I refer 
of course to the British Army. I well remember in 
1914 finding half the rifles of my company out of 
action on one occasion from mud. A Mauser action 
under the same conditions rarely failed to function. 
It is impossible to fire many rounds rapidly with a Lee 
Enfield action in heavy rain without the bolt sticking 
unless there is plenty of oil on the bolt but neither 
wet nor mud affect the Mauser action to any degree. 

When buying a heavy double rifle it is most impor- 
tant that it should not be too heavy for the man who 
is going to use it. A rifle weighing twelve to fourteen 
pounds is not a comfortable thing to carry all day in 
thick jungle in the hot weather of India or Africa 
and if the hunter has got a rifle which is too heavy 
for him he will quickly tire of carrying it and hand 
it over to a native thereby losing many a chance of 
a shot. 

It is pure folly to buy a rifle straight out gf a gun- 
maker’s shop and expect it to suit. It should be taken 
to the range not ance but several times and the stock 
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altered if necessary as regards length and ‘cast until 
the purchaser is thoroughly satisfied with it. With a 
heavy double rifle the cast on the stock is of even more 
‘importance than with a magazine rifle. When trying 
the heavy rifle on the range it is advisable to have as 
natural targets to shoot at as possible and ones that 
will necessitate shooting quick. The running deer at 
Bisley is a good enough test for purely running shots 
but the distance which it travels on the same plane 
is too great as a test for snap shooting, and I repeat 
that it is in snap shooting where the heavy rifle will 
be mostly used. A canvas tiger or lion carried on a 
pole in the butts of any rifle range provides an excel- 
lent target if the man who is carrying it will keep it 
bobbing up and down to represent the unevenness of 
the ground which the natural animal would be travel- 
ling over. 

A word as to the sighting of sporting rifles and 
such adjuncts as telescope sights. The big majority of 
present day rifles still retain the three standard back 
sights for 100, 200 and 300 yards and in too many 
cases the hunter is content to use them even though 
he is a bad judge of distance. The fact that rifles 
in the present day should still require these three 
sights shows I consider great lack of enterprise on 
the part of gunmakers. I have a rifle made before 
the Great War by Daniel Fraser, of Edinburgh, than 
whom was no better rifle maker in the world, which 
has only the one sight up to 300 yards. I have done 
a lot of shooting with this rifle and there is no ques- 
tion that only the one sight is necessary. How many 
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other rifles are there which are fitted with only the 
one sight as a standard fitting? Quite recently I 
talked to one of the leading rifle makers in London 
about this. He had reduced the number of sights on 
his latest rifle to two. When I asked him why he 
did not make a rifle which only required the one 
sight, he replied: Well only the one sight is really 
required on this. If this was really so why did he 
put on two? 

Again how seldom does one find peep sights as a 
standard fitting on a rifle. There is nearly always 
an extra charge made for these. Yet I suggest that 
after really giving a peep sight a trial few men will 
ever use anything else. I have met plenty of men 
who say they do not like the peep sight, but on going 
into the question with them I have invariably found 
that they have never given it a proper trial. A com- 
bination of the peep sight and backsight can be used 
if desired but personally I prefer the backsight to 
fold down on a hinge and to use it as a check only 
for the accuracy of the peep sight which, owing to 
its somewhat exposed position, can rather easily get 
knocked out of adjustment. Some men, particularly 
in Scotland, consider that the use of a telescope sight 
is unsporting. I do not agree with this so long as 
they are not used at long ranges in the hopes of 
hitting one’s beast. Having accomplished the stalk 
and got within close range the sportsman’s object. 
should be to kill quickly and cleanly and so obviate 
any unnecessary suffering to the animal. If he can 
shoot more accurately with a telescope sight then I 
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can see nothing unsporting in the use of it. To a 
man with bad eyesight it is a great help and there 
are many first class shots and first class sportsmen 
who would never be able to shoot at all without the 
use of it. To a man with good eyesight it is not a 
very great asset in my opinion. It must be remem- 
bered that although the animal is magnified through 
a telescope sight so also is every movement of the 
rifle and I know cases of men with habitual stag fever 
who have not dared to press the trigger when using 
a telescope sight on account of the seemingly awful 
wobble of their foresight. 


Chapter Iv 
TAXIDERMY 


N order to have a trophy well mounted it is essential 


that the skin should be taken off the animal in 


the correct manner and that it should then be treated 
properly before being sent to the taxidermist. The 
most common faults which are made in skinning and 
drying a skin are as follows: 


I 


LF a | 


Cutting the head skin off too short. Nothing 
spoils the look of a mounted head so much as 
a short head skin. 


. Failure to turn the ears inside out to let them dry. 


This causes the hair on the ears to slip before 
even the skin reaches the taxidermist and what 
has not already slipped by then will invariably 
do so in a short time. 


. Not cutting close enough to the bone when skin- 


ning the eyes thereby destroying the skin round 
the eyes themselves. 


. Not paring the lips down sufficiently which makes 


it difficult to get the lips dry particularly in the 
case of large animals. 


. Cutting away too much of the lips. 
. Drying the skin too quickly in a hot sun or over 


a fire. | 
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7. Stretching the skin too tight when pegging it out. 
8. Pegging the skin out in the wrong shape. 


When the taxidermist mounts the trophy it is often 
impossible for him to correct these mistakes however 
expert he may be. He may replace the destroyed 
lips with plaster and may touch up the eyes and other 
damaged places with all the skill at his command but 
it will invariably show. If a trophy is worth pre- 
serving it is worth taking trouble over and it is folly 
to leave the skinning and drying of the skin to a native 
who has never been taught how to do it. Occasionally 
one meets a native in Africa and in Asia who knows 
how to do it but this is so rarely the case that if the 
white man wants the work properly done he must 
do it himself. 

To remove the head skin the first cut should be 
made right round the neck. With a big animal which 
cannot be easily turned over care must be taken that 
the skin is not cut too short in front, and it is prefer- 
able to make this first cut include the shoulders, 
After the scalp has been removed the superfluous part 
can be cut off so as to make the skin even all round. 

The next cut is made along the back of the neck 
and finished in a fork to each horn. The flap which. 
is thereby formed enables the eventual sewing up of 
the skin by the taxidermist to be done at the back 
of the head where it does not show. 

The scalp is then removed from the skull, care 
being taken to keep blood away from the hair side of 
the skin. 
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Paring down the 1 Tips, turning the ¢ cars al removing 
the flesh from the skin is best left until the skin has 
been taken back to camp. 

Cleaning a skin, then pegging it out and getting 
it dry is a laborious task but it has got to be done and 
the sooner the better. Often one gets back to camp 
late at night, tired out and wet through. All one 
feels inclined for is dinner and bed, but if that skin 
is not cleaned and pegged out the same night it must 
be done the next day, which will entail wasting all 
the next morning in camp. Perhaps another good 
head was seen while returning to camp this same 
evening and the thought of not being able to go after 
it at daybreak the next morning is too awful to con- 
template. And so as soon as dinner is finished one 
starts work on the skin. The temperature perhaps is 
below zero, one’s fingers are frozen, there is only a 
candle to do the work by and it is midnight before 
the job is done; but next morning when the other big 
head is spied and finally bagged one feels well repaid 
for the labour of the previous evening. 

For pegging out skins it is well worth while carry- 
ing a small quantity of three inch nails, Wood is not 
always available for the cutting of pegs and even when 
it is the pegs take time to make. 

Once the skin is pegged out, flesh side uppermost, 
with all possible flesh and fat removed, the ears turned 
and the lips pared down, it may be painted over with 
a solution of some sort which will help to preserve it. 
There are various preparations to be obtained for 
this purpose but a mixture of alum and salt or even 
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alum by itself is equally good. Some sort of solution 
like this is necessary when bluebottles and other flies 
are about which will at once lay their eggs on the 
skin and cause it to become fly blown. But when 
there are no such pests it is quite sufficient to use the 
wood ashes from the camp fire. The ashes of some 
woods have a better preserving effect than others but 
most of them are good and all of them help the skin 
to dry when well rubbed in. Care should be taken 
that the wood ashes are not too hot. As soon as the 
skin is dry it should be taken up off the ground and 
folded into a convenient shape for packing with the 
hair side inwards. So long as it is kept dry the skin 
will come to no harm for months or even years. 
Occasionally it should be exposed to the sun and air 
for a short time but otherwise no further trouble 
need be taken with it. 

In some. parts of Africa there is a beetle which de- 
stroys not only skins but horns and when this is met 
with both skins and horns must be painted over with 
or even soaked in poison. Poison is a nasty thing 
to have about in camp and great care should be taken 
not to leave it lying about. 

To remove the complete skin of any animal, such 
as a tiger, which is to be mounted so as to lie flat 
on the floor, the first cut should be made down the 
centre of the belly and should extend from the lip 
of the lower jaw to the tip of the tail. Other cuts 
are then made from this central line up each leg 
as far as the paws. The paws should be turned 
inside out and the claws as well, but the hard skin 
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forming the bottom of the foot itself should not be 
cut off. 

In pegging out a tiger or lion skin it is more than 
ever important to preserve the natural shape of the 
skin. It is easy to stretch such a skin lengthways 
and thereby increase the measurement of it but stretch- 
ing it in length will decrease the breadth and com- 
pletely destroy the look of the trophy. 

Some years ago an account appeared in the Field 
of a tiger which had been shot by a certain very 
exalted person and which was talked of as the record 
tiger in length. It had been measured before being 
skinned, so the account stated as 11 foot § inches in 
length. The mounted skin, a picture of which was 
shown, only measured 11 foot 4 inches. Now it is 
impossible to avoid stretching a skin a little in every 
direction when pegging it out, and quite a normal 
stretch for a big tiger would be one foot. For this 
reason the only measurement of any value is that 
which is taken of the animal between two pegs before 
it is skinned. Here however was a case of a tiger 
whose cured and mounted skin apparently measured 
one inch less than the animal itself had done. 
Obviously an impossibility. The photograph of this 
skin was shown alongside another photograph of a 
properly measured 10 foot 5 inch tiger and a 
comparison of the two showed clearly that the 
tiger of the exalted one had been stretched out 
of all proportions, with the result that the skin 
of what was probably a good ten foot tiger had 
been completely ruined. 
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Skins and scalps of very large animals such as 
elephant and rhinoceros are very difficult to dry 
when shot in damp, hot countries and when condi- 
tions are really bad the ordinary methods of saving 
the skin are useless, and nothing but pickling is of 
any avail. To do this properly it is necessary to put 
the skin in a barrel of brine and seal it up. Since 
neither the barrel nor the brine is usually available 
on a shooting expedition this method can be ruled 
out for all practical purposes. Generally however the 
trophy can be saved by paring down the skin all over 
and plenty of hard work in rubbing in wood ashes 
and alum. 

A friend of mine who was recently shooting in 
South Africa was advised by a local taxidermist to 
cover his skins with salt as soon as they had been taken 
off the animal and when as much flesh had been 
removed from them as possible to wrap them up in 
a bundle and leave them. The result was a failure 
and not a single skin was saved. This method is 
merely a half-hearted attempt at pickling and in a 
hot country is quite useless. 


Chapter v 
ELK SHOOTING IN NC2WAY 


1903 
HILE looking through the advertisements 


in the Field on one occasion I found the 
following : 


‘“‘ Elk shooting in Norway. To let, 19 elk rights 
£60.” 


Ever since I could remember my ambition had 
been big game shooting and the life which it entailed 
and as soon as I had joined my regiment and heard 
other men talking about it I was keener than ever 
to make a start. And yet it seemed difficult. I was 
stationed at home where two months’ leave was the 
maximum and funds in any case were not available 
for any long or expensive journey. 

But here right in front of me were nineteen elk 
to be had for {60 and it only meant a few days’ 
journey to get to the place. Not of course that I 
should want to shoot as many as nineteen elk but it 
was something to know that they could be shot and 
surely out of that number I could be sure of getting 
a good head. It was a real cheap shoot and I promptly 
paid the {60 and took it. 

35 
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Although my shoot was a complete failure from 
start to finish in that I never got a head, yet the 
lessons which I learnt on this my first attempt at big 
game shooting were valuable. 

At the time of which I speak a farmer in Norway 
was given the right by Government to kill so many 
elk of either sex on his own property according to 
the size of it. These elk rights were bought up by 
British and other agents who let a collection of rights 
in one district as a shoot in itself. The advertise- 
ment was a perfectly true one in every respect. That 
I elected to read it in my own way was my own fault 
but at any rate I learnt a lesson early in life which 
many men take a lifetime to learn, viz. that it is possible 
to read a perfectly true statement in such a way as 
to make it appear a falsehood. There probably never 
had been more than five or six elk on this particular 
piece of ground yet the acreage allowed nineteen to 
be shot every year. Briefly the rights were there but 
the clk were not. 

The shooting season in Norway extends, with slight 
variations in the different districts, from September 
1oth to the 3oth and the usual way of hunting is 
with dogs on a leash. In Sweden loose dogs are 
allowed but in Norway this is illegal. | 

Hunting with dogs on a leash in thick forest did 
not strike me as a sound method of getting up to an 
elk. An elk hound is a strong animal and will pull 
a man along at a good rate when he is hot on the scent 
which inevitably causes the man to stumble on occa- 
sions and generally make more noise than if he was 
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walking without a dog. The elk hound also is always 
panting hard. An elk at the same time is a very 
wily animal] and it requires some cunning to approach 
him. The dogs of course can be left behind when 
one is close up to the elk but it is not always easy to 
know when this is the case particularly when the 
animal ahead is moving along all the time feeding. 

With loose dogs which can be let go to bay the 
elk until the hunter can get up, the chance of getting 
a shot is much greater. This may entail a long run 
on the part of the hunter since the elk will not stand 
at bay for long and will be continually breaking it 
to be held up by the dogs again farther on. The 
big disadvantage to this method however is that the 
baying of the dogs disturbs the forest for miles around. 
The dogs are only let go on the fresh track of a bull 
and it is rare that they will ever bay any other animal 
than that on whose track they were slipped. Still 
it does happen that having loosed them on the track 
of a big bull one gets up to the animal to find that 
they have changed on to that of a cow. 

It is difficult to change the customs of any country 
and since elk hounds have been used in Norway 
from time immemorial it is hopeless to get the Nor- 
wegian hunter to change his methods. Provided how- 
ever that the foreigner shooting in Norway does not 
transgress the laws of the country there is nothing 
to stop him applying his own methods. 

Elk forests are generally swampy and there is little 
difficulty in following .a track without the aid of dogs. 
Though an elk is a great wanderer he has: his own 
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domain like most other animals and if a little cunning 
and patience is shown by the hunter he will get up 
to his beast by tracking more certainly than by even 
the use of loose dogs. 

I was ignorant of all this at the time and blindly 
followed the advice of the hunters with the results 
which some extracts from my diary will clearly show. 

Sept. 14. Started at dawn with Peder and his 
two dogs Fai and Possop and found the tracks of a 
fair-sized bull three miles from camp. After follow- 
ing him for a mile or more the track showed clearly 
that he had heard us and gone off in a hurry. The 
wind was right and he could not have got our scent. 
We followed him all the rest of the day but never got 
a sight of him though at one time we must have been 
as close as a hundred yards at a spot where he had 
lain down to rest. We left him eventually three miles 
over the boundary of my ground and came back to 
camp. At an average speed of two miles an hour I 
reckoned we must have covered a good thirty miles. 

Sept. 18. Found tracks of a good bull close to 
camp and followed him all day without ever getting 
a sight of him. He never appeared to be frightened 
but just kept wandering on with Peder and myself 
vainly trying to catch him up. He kept on my ground 
the whole day and we finished up at dusk only three 
miles from camp. 

Sept. 19. Got on to last night’s track soon after 
dawn. The dogs kept losing the track but we could 
follow it easily enough ourselves. Soon after finding 
the early morning track it was evident that we were 
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close up to the bull to judge by the excitement of 
the dogs, but though we followed him all day with 
only a short halt for lunch we never got up to him. 
By dusk we were miles away from camp and had to 
give it up. 

And so we went on day after day displaying no 
cunning ourselves and apparently hoping that in the 
end we might find a bull so old that we could tire him 
out or else that we might find one who was less alive 
to danger than those which we had already followed. 
Such methods will never succeed but this was my 
first attempt at big game shooting and I was content 
to trust to Peder and his dogs. 

And here is one more extract from my diary which 
describes the one and only occasion on which we did 
succeed in getting up to an elk and the ignominious 
results which followed. 

Sept. 28. Killed two cows by mistake. Soon after 
starting we saw an elk moving slowly away in the 
forest below us. It was impossible to see whether it 
was a bull or cow. Going up carefully to the spot 
we found the tracks of a really good bull. Having 
only two more days before the season closed and 
having given up all hopes of ever getting up to an 
elk with the dogs I suggested to Peder that we should 
leave the dogs behind and go after this one by our- 
selves, to which he very reluctantly agreed. Forty 
minutes later we had got up to him. I could not see 
his head and very little of his body but_enough to 
judge where his shoulder was. What matter, the 
track had shown clearly that he was a big bull and 
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the big head was undoubtedly there though I could 
not see it. I fired and as the animal fell I saw to my 
disgust that I had killed a cow elk and not a bull. 
At once a little to the left there was the noise of another 
animal crashing away. Getting a momentary glimpse 
of another elk I fired again thinking that this at any 
rate must be the big bull. It was another cow. 
Again more noise of still another animal crashing 
away in the forest but I could not get a sight of it. 
Going up to the spot where the last noise had come 
from I found the tracks of the big bull. 

I have done much jungle shooting since that day 
and [ still maintain that my killing those two cows 
instead of the bull was real bad luck and a thing which 
might have happened to the most experienced hunter. 
We had followed the bull’s track for forty minutes 
without seeing a sign of any other and it was fair to 
presume that the first animal at any rate was the bull. 
As for the second cow I think for a novice even this 
was excusable. 

The unfortunate death of those two cow elk how- 
ever taught me a lesson and I am content to know 
that on many a subsequent occasion I have refrained 
from firing until I was certain of what I was shooting 
at and have thereby avoided killing many an immature 
beast. | 


Chapter v1 
SARDINIA 


1904 

HE big game of Sardinia comprises moufion, 

red deer and wild boar. Of these, the red deer 
heads are so small that they are not worth shooting 
and the wild boar can hardly be considered a sport- 
ing animal from a shooting point of view. There 
remains the mouflon which like all wild sheep is at 
all times wary and difficult to approach and his head 
is to my mind one of the prettiest of all trophies. It 
is curious that Sardinia has been so little visited by 
Englishmen in search of sport since it is easy to get 
to and shooting there is not expensive. 

In the present day game laws are rigorously enforced 
and the open season is a short one. Had it not been 
for this the mouflon must by now have disappeared 
from one of its last remaining strongholds in Europe. 
The destruction of these sheep would be lamentable 
not only from the point of view of its fine sporting 
qualities but from the fact that it is probably the 
ancestor of many of the tame breeds of European 
sheep of the present day. 

At the time of my visit to Sardinia no attention 
was paid to the zame laws whatever, though they 
did exist. The idea still prevailed, as it does with 
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many people up to the present day, that brigands 
inhabited the mountains and that the more out of the 
way parts were wild and lawless places. For this 
reason no doubt one rarely met a man in the mountains 
who was unarmed. Many of the old muzzle-loaders 
which the natives of the country carried were beauti- 
fully engraved and were real works of art, but I never 
felt brave enough to fire one off myself. Fortunately 
the mouflon were too cunning to be often caught 
within range of these guns and they managed to hold 
their own. With the advent of cheap modern rifles 
however they would soon have been exterminated 
had it not been for the enforcement of the game 
laws. 

Armed with letters of introduction from the Italian 
Embassy in London and a permit for my rifle and 
cartridges, I arrived in Cagliari via Leghorn early 
in September. My heavy baggage had gone astray 
at Pisa and I found myself with what I stood up in 
in addition to rifle, cartridges and a rucksack contain- 
ing shooting boots and a few spare socks, all of which 
things I had had in the railway carriage with me. 
I did not get this heavy baggage till six weeks later 
but, though at the time I suffered some inconvenience, 
I have often been glad of it since. I had to replace 
such things as blankets and a spare shirt but I did 
not trouble about much else and in consequence learnt 
to do without many things which up till then I had 
considered the necessities of life, and so saved over- 
loading myself with baggage on many a future 
occasion. 
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At the time of which I write mouflon were found 
in small numbers in many parts of Sardinia but there 
were more on Mt. Gennargentu than anywhere else 
and it was to this mountain that I went. At Lanuscei 
which was then the railway terminus of the line from 
Cagliari I went to see M. Miloni, the schoolmaster, 
who was reported to be an authority on the mouflon. 
I found that not only was this report of him true but 
that he was a very expert taxidermist into the bargain. 
He eventually mounted the heads which I shot myself. 
These heads are still in as perfect a condition as they 
were twenty-three years ago and are the only mounted 
heads in my collection which have always been free 
from moth. In addition to this I consider that they 
are better done than any other heads of the sheep 
species that I have ever seen. The total cost of mount- 
ing the heads and the freight home came to consider- 
ably less than the mounting alone would have cost 
in England. 

On Mt. Gennargentu there is a big stone hut which 
was built by a traveller who was once lost on the 
mountain and rescued by the Pastori (shepherds), 
as a help to others in the same plight. Il Refuggio, 
it was called, was an excellent building in all respects 
save one. There was no roof on it. I managed 
however with the help of some doors to fix up some 
sort of roof and lived in this hut very comfortably 
for the next six weeks. 

Moufilon ground in Sardinia is very similar to 
that found in a Scotch deer forest and the climatic 
conditions are also much the same, except that Mt. 
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Gennargentu being 5,000 feet the weather was rather 
colder than it would be in Scotland at the same time 
of year. The flocks of tame sheep on the moufilon 
ground were often a nuisance and on more than one 
occasion spoilt my stalk. There was an unwritten 
law at this time which prohibited anyone from walk- 
ing through a flock of sheep and I was warned that 
a Pastori was even entitled to shoot anyone who did 
so. How far this was true I do not know but I felt 
that it was wiser not to put the matter to a test and 
carefully avoided all tame sheep. This often meant 
making a wide detour when stalking and added greatly 
to the difficulty of getting up to one’s beast. 

I had with me at different times two of the local 
hunters, Giovanni Cugusi and his brother Raffaele. 
Both were good men and Raffaele in particular was 
quite first class with a telescope. There was one 
thing however at which Raffaele excelled above all 
else and that was cooking meat on the end of a stick 
when we were having lunch on the hill. On a real 
cold day something hot was always welcome and 
never shall I forget the kidneys of a freshly killed 
mouflon cooked by Raffaele and washed down by 
the inevitable Vino without which no man in Sardinia 
moves far, This Vino or red wine was too strong 
for me and I always watered it down, but for all that 
it was excellent. It was made locally in the villages 
in the mountains and was very much superior to the 
wine which one got in the towns. 

Occasionally I was visited by the local carabineri 
(police) who always made out that they were on the 
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hunt for brigands though perhaps some fresh thouflon 
meat was more nearly their motive for coming. They 
were cheery fellows these carabineri, and I had many 
an amusing evening with them in that hut on Gennar- 
gentu. They always brought a good supply of wine 
with them and singing and general hilarity used to 
go on far into the night. 

I had many enjoyable days after the mouflon during 
the best part of six weeks which I spent stalking. 
Often I spent a whole day watching a good ram which 
had lain down in an impossible place for a stalk hoping 
that he would move towards evening and give me a 
chance of getting up to him. More often still did 
I try to stalk such a ram but always with the same 
result. One glance at a moving form was enough 
for them and they never waited for a second look. 
With most wild animals the first sign of danger makes 
them suspicious only, particularly when they are not 
sure what the dangerous object is or have only seen 
it indistinctly. Most forest animals will invariably 
stand and look at anything suspicious and even in 
some cases approach it to make sure what it is. Not 
so the wild sheep. It acts on the bare suspicion and 
that quickly, without waiting to see if there is any 
real danger or not. An animal living in the open 
depends more on its eyes than on any other sense to 
guard it from danger and for this reason no doubt 
its eyes are better than those of the forest animal such 
as a stag. These mouflon were in the habit of con- 
stantly seeing the Pastori and thus were even more 
on the alert than most wild sheep. 
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During September the weather was mostly perfect 
except for occasional fog but early in*October when 
the snow came I was forced to spend many days at 
a time in camp. Snowstorms came on very suddenly 
and it was as well to keep the direction of camp con- 
stantly in mind. Coming back from the valley late 
one evening by myself, where I had been to get 
letters, I was caught by a blizzard five miles from 
the hut. In a few minutes the path was completely 
covered with snow. My route, I knew well, lay along 
the top of the ridge and it was only necessary to leave 
the ridge at the right place in order to strike the hut 
five hundred yards below. There was little difficulty 
in keeping on the ridge, though in the blinding snow 
it was impossible to see for many yards in any direc- 
tion. I had no idea how far along the ridge I had 
come but I knew full well that if I left it at the wrong 
place I should never find the hut, which would have 
been a serious matter on such a night. There was 
nothing to be done but pray that my luck was in and 
blindly descend from the ridge when I felt so inclined. 
My luck was in. I reached the hut in about ten 
minutes and must have walked straight to it. On 
two other occasions I was caught miles away from 
camp by thick fog and on each occasion the man who 
was with me was completely lost. I had not the 
vaguest idea myself which direction the hut was in 
but since Raffaele on the one occasion and Giovanni 
on the other both refused to move until the fog had 
cleared I had perforce to take the lead. Each time 
I blindly walked straight back to camp. 
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This sense of direction is a curious thing and it is 
as well for the ‘man who goes big game shooting to 
know how far he can trust himself when he is appar- 
ently lost. I have proved many times since those days 
in Sardinia that I have no sense of direction at all in 
thick jungle and I will never attempt to go far in 
such country by myself but in a fog or snowstorm 
where it is impossible to distinguish any landmark I 
can go straight to my direction without any trouble. 
A native on the other hand who in the ordinary way 
will never lose his bearings for a minute is more often 
than not completely lost in fog or snowstorm. The 
finding of one’s way in a jungle is surely instinct but 
so must it be the case in a fog, yet why does the 
native’s instinct fail him under the one condition and 
mine under the other. I have often talked with 
natives about it but I have never been able to come to 
any conclusion in the matter. 


Chapter vit 
SUAKIM 


Ig05 
HAD only been in Cairo a short time having 
recently transferred to the battalion of my regi- 
ment which was stationed there. While sitting in 
the mess one morning with some other officers the 
Colonel walked in saying “ ‘There seem to be a lot 
of officers here with nothing to do; some of you had 
better go on leave.’’ I had only been in that battalion 
a short time and in the ordinary course of events 
would not have dared to ask for leave so soon. The 
Colonel’s words however seemed too good to ignore, 
even though it seemed scarcely credible that they» 
could apply to me. Still it was worth chancing and 
at any rate showed initiative on the part of the young 
officer. I promptly went over to the orderly room, 
interviewed the adjutant and obtained three weeks’ 
leave to go to Suakim to shoot. 

Going down the Red Sea in a pilgrim ship I had 
my first glimpse of the East. Here on board were 
men of many races, many colours and many tongues, 
but all of one faith and bound for Mecca on Haj. 
They had come from Turkey, Asia Minor, the Black 
Sea province, the Caspian Sea and the Caucasus, 
from Persia and Afghanistan and even from Chinese 
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territory in far away Central Asia. How I longed to 
be able to talk to those men, to ask them about their 
journey and the countries from which they had come 
and to get information about the sport to be obtained 
there. Here amongst them no doubt were men who 
could tell me about the great wild sheep of Central 
Asia, about the ibex and wapiti of the Tian Shan 
mountains the maral stag of the Caucasus and many 
other animals which interested me but which as yet 
I had never seen. But being unable to talk their 
tongues I had to remain silent. It was on this ship 
that I met another Englishman who was such a 
remarkable linguist, whom I have already mentioned 
in a previous chapter. I have seldom envied any 
man as much as I envied that one for his linguistic 
powers. 

Arriving at Suakim with a bare fortnight at my 
disposal it was impossible to get very far afield and 
my intention was to make for the hills lying thirty 
miles to the West in search of ibex. The Mudir 
(British official in charge) kindly made arrangements 
for men and camels for me to be ready to start the 
next morning and equally kindly put me up for the 
night. 

Leaving Suakim at dawn the following morning 
with four camels I reached Jebel El Kei Kweip in 
the afternoon shooting some red-fronted gazelle on 
the way. The camel which I rode was only a bag- 
gage animal and struck me as about the most uncom- 
fortable animal in the world. I got off it that evening 
with a sigh of relief. 
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Looking at these hills it seems inconceivable that 
there can be sufficient grass or other vegetation to 
support an animal of any sort. Except during the 
rains which are always very scanty there is no water 
but what is caught in hollows in the rocks and even 
this cannot remain for very long under the burning 
sun. Yet the ibex manage to thrive there in fairly 
large numbers. 

The native method of shooting these animals is by 
driving them and this is undoubtedly a much more 
certain way of getting a shot in this particular country 
than by stalking. Nevertheless I was determined to 
stalk only since driving did not appeal to me. Some 
men who shoot big game are able to value a trophy 
irrespective of the manner in which they have obtained 
it but to me the way in which I have obtained it is 
of greater interest than the trophy itself. Some of 
the best private collections of big game heads in the 
world are owned by men who have done but little 
big game shooting themselves. These men are col- 
lectors pure and simple. It is their hobby in life in 
the same way that the actual hunting of big game 
is the hobby of the big game hunter. There are 
other men who like the shooting part and to them 
the making of a good shot at a driven animal is of 
far greater interest than the accomplishment of a 
difficult stalk; and I would say at once on their behalf 
that in many cases a shot at a driven animal presents 
more difficulties than the very deliberate shot at an 
animal which has been stalked. But to me it is the 
spying and stalking which appeal alone. 
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The almost complete absence of vegetation and the 
general barren state of these hills made stalking diffi- 
cult. In addition to this the slopes of the hills were 
largely made up of deep nalas running parallel to one 
another. In order to spy this sort of country properly 
it is necessary to be on the opposite slope and even 
then if the nalas are deep it usually means that only 
a small part of the country can be spied from any one 
spot. By the time a herd of ibex had been spied the 
sun was usually well up and this nearly always meant 
mirage which made it very difficult to make out the 
heads of any bucks with the herd. A stalk lasting 
several hours was then necessary, the latter part of 
which often entailed a climb of several thousand feet 
in the heat of the day. One is bound to suffer from 
many disappointments when stalking in a country such 
as this and it is real hard work. 

When driving instead of stalking in such a country 
it is only necessary to sit oneself down in the shade 
of a rock at some point which the ibex are likely to 
make for and wait for the herd to come past. Two 
or three men are quite sufficient to do the beating 
and they can start several miles away and cover a 
large bit of country. This form of shooting is not 
without its merits if one can put up with the inactivity 
entailed by a very long wait. The telescope can be 
freely used all the time to watch the herd coming along 
and there is frequent opportunity to make out the 
head of the best buck as he occasionally stops to look 
round at the beaters, Still the fact remains that one 
has neither found the animals oneself nor taken any 
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part in approaching them and personally I prefer the 
more arduous method of stalking even though the 
chance of getting a shot is not so good. 

One day’s stalking in the hills is much like another 
but an incident occurred to me one day which may 
well serve as a lesson to other inexperienced young 
men such as I was at the time. 

When I first started shooting partridges as a boy 
I can often remember being severely checked by my 
father for stopping to drink water on a hot September 
day and yet my early training in this respect was 
completely forgotten until brought home to me in a 
most unpleasant manner in those waterless hills of the 
Red Sea province. 

I had spied a herd of ibex some three thousand feet 
above me on the side of the hill. To reach them 
necessitated not only climbing this three thousand feet 
but making a considerable detour as well in order 
to get above them. The hill was steep and the sun 
was hot and I had at least a four hour climb before 
me. I had climbed perhaps a thousand feet when I 
first felt thirsty and at once had a drink from my 
water bottle. I had an extra large-sized bottle and 
though it did occur to me that it was rather soon to 
start drinking I consoled myself with the thought 
that I could not possibly drink all that this bottle 
contained in one day. The first drink however was 
fatal and it was not long after that I wanted some 
more. I cannot recollect now how often I stopped 
on that climb to drink but I well remember that by 
the time I reached the spot for which I was making 
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all my water had gone, and my thirst was greater 
than ever. I still had a short stalk to make to reach 
the place where the ibex were and the excitement of 
this enabled me to forget the parched feeling in my 
tongue and lips for the time. When, a little later, I 
reached the spot and found that the ibex had gone 
and my stalk had failed the parched feeling at once 
became stronger than ever and [I at once realised that 
something was amiss. My lips were swollen and I 
had difficulty in moving my tongue and in speaking. 
I explained matters to the native who was with me 
and asked him if there was any water to be found. 
He replied that he knew of a hole in a rock which 
sometimes contained a little but that it was a long 
way off and that it would take him several hours to 
get there and back. Since I was quite incapable of 
going any farther I sent him off at once and sat down 
to pass the time as best I could. Far away below me 
I could see my camp and bitterly did I curse myself 
for having been such a fool. I managed with diffi- 
culty to get my head under the shade of a small rock 
but all the time my condition got worse. By the 
time the native got back to me three hours later I 
could not speak at all and could barely open my 
mouth. To my intense relief he had found water 
and once more my large water bottle was full, but I 
was not going to repeat my folly of the morning and 
took only a few sips at a time which quickly relieved 
me. After waiting two hours until the sun was nearly 
down I felt more or less all right and made for camp. 
It seems inconceivable that one could die of thirst in 
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such a short time and after having drunk so much 
water and yet I still wonder what would have hap- 
pened to me if the native had found that water hole 
dry. 

I have tested myself pretty thoroughly on many 
an occasion since in the matter of thirst and I am 
convinced that it is the first thirst which is the most 
difficult one to fight against and if one can only sur- 
mount this it is surprising how long one can go with- 
out drinking, no matter how hot the sun or great the 
exertion. 


Chapter vit 


JUNGLE SHOOTING IN INDIA 
1905-12 


HE big majority of Englishmen start their 
i game shooting in either India or Africa 
and it is a curious fact that those who start in 
India seem to find as little attraction in African 
shooting as the African shooter does in India. 
Perhaps it is that the jungles and mountains of 
India grip a man as strongly as do the more open 
spaces of Africa and in each case it is the first 
love which is the last love and neither man can 
bring himself to believe that there is the same 
attraction in the other country as that which he 
can find in his own. 

There is a bigger variety of species to be shot in 
Africa but many of the small gazelle do not afford 
much sport, thus of true sporting animals there is 
very little difference in the number of varieties which 
exist in the two countries. 

Shooting in India is perhaps the most difficult of 
the two owing to the many restrictions and to the 
time which it takes to collect information as to the 
best districts to go to for the various species of game. 
In Africa there are agents in many of the different 
parts who will give all information required as well 
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in a block in a Government forest. The good 
blocks in these forests are in great request and it is 
necessary to book them months ahead. Large dis- 
tricts like the Terai and Central Provinces are under 
the control of many different forest officers and in 
order to obtain a permit for any particular block it 
is necessary first of all to ascertain under which forest 
officer’s control the block is. The Indian Survey 
department publish a map showing clearly the different 
districts and their division into blocks, but without 
the knowledge of the existence of this map the new- 
comer might easily spend a year or two before he had 
got all the information necessary. 

Forest officers sometimes meet with much criticism 
and from time to time one hears stories of how 
they keep the best blocks for themselves and their 
friends and more particularly for their superiors but 
personally I have never found much justification for 
these accusations. I have already pointed out some 
of the difficulties in getting to know the ropes in 
India and I consider that when a man has any 
trouble in getting what he wants in the way of 
shooting permits the fault is his own for not setting 
about it in the right way. During the time that 
I was in India I never met with anything but help 
from these officials and since I was only a subaltern 
it was not likely that I should be given preference 
over anyone else. I am certainly indebted to a 
forest officer for the best shoot which I ever had in 
India though at the time I was a complete stranger 
to him. 
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There are many pitfalls into which the soldier newly 
arrived in India can fall as the following incident will 
show. 


THE TERAI 


I had been only a few weeks in the country when 
I managed to get ten days’ Christmas leave. A few 
hours by train took me to a village on the edge of the 
Terai where good shooting was reported to be had. 
On my arrival at the village I was met by the head 
man with the offer of two elephants which I gladly 
accepted. There was nothing strange in this, I 
thought, since surely everyone who went shooting in 
India did so with elephants provided free of charge 
by somebody. I was soon to learn however than an 
elephant is the most difficult thing in India for the 
ordinary mortal to obtain. 

There was not very good shooting in this jungle 
as it turned out but I got some chital and nilghai 
during the next few days and thoroughly enjoyed 
myself. Eggs and vegetables were provided for me 
by the village, for which I paid of course and my 
slightest want was immediately attended to by the 
head man. My first impressions of shooting in India 
were certainly favourable. 

One evening on my return to camp the head man 
told me that the Commissioner Sahib had sent for 
the two elephants and he asked for my permission to 
send them off the following morning. Who was a 
Commissioner Sahib I wondered. Was he a more 
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important individual than a second lieutenant in His 
Majesty’s army. Anyhow I would write him a polite 
note and explain that I should be using the elephants 
for another few days myself but that as soon as I had 
finished with them I would see that they were sent 
off to him at once. Telling the head man to send 
off this letter immediately I explained to him that 
the Commissioner Sahib would quite understand on 
receiving it that he could not have the elephants for 
a few more days, and would therefore in no way blame 
the head man himself. On returning to camp the 
following evening I was told that the Collector Sahib 
had arrived and wished to see me. Really these 
Commissioner Sahibs and Collector Sahibs were be- 
coming a nuisance, 

My interview with that Collector was a stormy one. 
Politely enough at first he asked me who I was and 
where I had come from. When however his ques- 
tions as to my regiment and my Commanding Officer's 
name started to assume more the nature of a cross~ 
examination I somewhat naturally resented it and the 
friendly spirit of our interview quickly changed. 
Still, this Collector was evidently an official of some 
sort and there was nothing to be gained or lost on my 
part in refusing to answer his questions. Nevertheless 
I could see clearly that every answer I gave him only 
incriminated me the more in that Collector’s opinion. 
He produced an Army List, to find no mention of 
either my own name or that of my Commanding 
Officer. The Indian Army list gives only those bat- 
talions of a British regiment which are actually in 
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India at the time, making no mention of the other 
battalions. The Collector’s Army List was an old one 
and my own battalion had only recently arrived in 
India which of course accounted for the fact that 
neither my own name nor that of my Colonel appeared 
in it. Never having looked at an Indian Army List 
at that time and being completely ignorant of what 
it contained I could offer no explanation. When 
however he asked me why I had been posing as a 
police officer since my arrival in the village and started 
to warn me that unless I could offer some satisfactory 
account of myself and more particularly if I put any 
obstructions in the way of the elephants being sent 
to the Commissioner at once, the consequences would 
be serious to myself, I felt that it was up to me to 
take the initiative and launch an attack myself. This 
I did in no half-hearted manner and closed the inter- 
view by telling the Collector to go to and to 
take the Commissioner with him and that I would 
send the elephants to join them when I no longer 
required them myself. 

The next morning the elephants failed to arrive 
at my camp at the usual time and on sending to 
the village to find out the reason I was told that 
they were sick. The sickness was of course an 
excuse on part of the. head man. The elephants 
had been sent off to the Commissioner the same 
morning. 

Two days after returning to my station I was sent 
for to see my Commanding Officer. “ What is the 
meaning of this,’ he said, handing me a letter, “ you 
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had better read it.” The letter was from the 
Commissioner couched in very indignant terms and 
stating what had taken place. The letter was 
amusing, not very convincing and somewhat as 
follows: | 


‘Did I not realise that such actions were tanta- 
mount to going into a friend’s stables at home and 
ordering out his two best hunters (I failed to see 
the simile in either the word ‘friend’ or ‘ best’). 
Did I not realise that a Commissioner ranked with 
a Major-General and administered a country the 
size of Wales. And finally that he considered such 
actions on the part of a second lieutenant the greatest 
impertinence and ones that demanded very severe 
censure from my Commanding Officer.” 


Having explained matters satisfactorily to my Colonel 
I at once wrote and explained the whole affair to the 
Commissioner. The latter was a sportsman and though 
rightly indignant at the version of my conduct which 
had been given him by the Collector he accepted my 
explanation and wrote me an exceedingly nice letter 
in reply, finishing by saying that if I ever wanted to 
come and shoot in his district again I could let him 
know and he would make what arrangements he could 
for me. 

It was only after some time that I learnt that my 
servants had given out that I was a police officer to 
ensure that I got proper treatment at the village and 
incidentally to enhance their own reputation. This is 
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a common practice among native servants in India 
since the greater that they can make out their 
Sahib’s importance to be the greater is their own 
and incidentally the more backshish they can draw 
out of the unfortunate villages near the Sahib’s 
camp. 

This account of my first shoot in India will serve 
to show some of the small troubles awaiting the new- 
comer and may perhaps help him to realize that he 
has a good many things to learn before he can hope 
for much success. 

There is always game of some sort near every station 
in India and it is a common practice to engage a 
native shikari whose job it is to keep one informed 
what animals there are about. I had followed this 
custom when [ first arrived in the country and had 
given my shikari a goat to tie up for a leopard which 
he said frequented a certain place. A few days later 
the shikari came to report that the leopard had killed 
the goat and that he had made all arrangements 
for a machan (sitting-up place in a tree) for me. I 
went off to the place with him at once in great excite- 
ment but it was dusk before we reached it. It was 
still light enough however to see the remains of what 
was evidently the goat and I at once climbed up into 
the tree telling the shikari to go back to his village 
and return first thing in the morning. I was young 
and inexperienced but greatly excited at the prospect 
of getting a shot at a leopard and consequently spent 
a very enjoyable night in that tree. A dozen times 
or more [ raised my rifle thinking that I heard some 
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animal approaching but daylight eventually came and 
there was still no sign of the leopard. On the arrival 
of the shikari I got down and inspected the remains 
of the goat. One look in daylight was enough. The 
remains in front of me consisted of a few dried up 
pieces of skin and bone which had been taken off the 
village refuse heap, and over these I had sat up all 
night in anticipation of getting a shot at a leopard 
while the shikari had gone back to his home to feast 
on the goat which I had given him. My protestations 
were useless. ‘‘ Sahib,” he said, ‘“‘ Allah knows that 
I am telling the truth. Does not the Sahib remem- 
ber the white mark on the throat of the goat. Look 
Sahib here is the white mark and surely the goat has 
been killed by the leopard !” 

The tricks and devices of native shikaris all over 
India for the purpose of getting money out of 
the Sahib are as plentiful as they are ingenious and 
point to a very complete understanding of the 
Sahib, in so far as shooting is concerned. I shall 
have more to say on this subject in a later chapter 
on Kashmir. 

My next visit to the jungle was not till nearly a 
year later when I had got a block in the Terai some 
twenty miles West of Kathgodam. Here I found a 
forest bungalow which seemed a most excellent place 
in which to stay and I duly took possession of it. The 
chowkidar (caretaker) however told me that I must 
get permission to use the bungalow from the forest 
official who was then in camp some twenty miles away. 
I at once wrote a letter to this official and told the 
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chowkidar to send it off. The following afternoon 
on my return to camp, I heard that a panther had 
killed a cow in the village three miles away and that 
the villagers were hoping that I would come and 
shoot it. Going off at once to the village I found 
the dead cow lying in a small compound right along- 
side a native hut. At first I had thoughts of return- 
ing to camp since it seemed most unlikely that the 
panther would return to such a place. However the 
night was fine with a full moon and a comfortable 
place had already been prepared for me on top of the 
hut with plenty of straw to lie on and I decided that 
I might as well sleep there as in my own camp. At 
7.40 p.m., not an hour after I had got up on to the 
roof of the hut and long before the talking in the 
village had died down, the panther appeared. I had 
heard nothing nor seen the direction from which he 
came. He was there so suddenly that he might have 
been dropped from the sky. At a distance of twelve 
yards with the night as clear as day it was impossible 
to miss him and he dropped dead to my shot. Imme- 
diately all was uproar in the village and a crowd of 
natives swarmed round the panther like flies without 
even troubling to find out if he was dead or not. He 
turned out to be a particularly fine male panther 
measuring 7 feet 4$inches. He had killed the cow 
the previous night in its enclosure and dragged it 
over a weak wattle fence to where it then lay. To 
show the extraordinary strength of such an animal 
it is only necessary to say that since the weak fence 
was still standing he must have lifted the cow up in 
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his mouth and carried it over. After distributing 
backshish to the villagers and many protestations on 
their part that I was “the Mother and the Father 
of them all” I returned to my camp with the panther 
slung on a pole carried by four men. 

The nexftwo days I spent wandering about the jungle 
on foot looking for tiger tracks of which there were 
plenty about and marking what I thought were suit- 
able places for tying up kuttras (young buffalo) for 
them. There were plenty of sambhur nilghai and 
chital in this jungle but everywhere it was so thick 
that I rarely got more than a fleeting glimpse at 
them. I did however manage to get one good 
chital. 

On the evening of the third day a reply came to 
my letter from Campbell, the forest officer to whom 
I had written, saying that I might certainly use the 
bungalow if I wished, but asking me at the same time 
if I would care to join his Christmas party in camp. 
He had twenty-five elephants, there were plenty of 
tiger about and he would be glad of another gun. 
After having been three days in this Terai jungle 
trying to shoot on foot it did not take me many 
minutes to make up my mind, and within the hour, 
the chowkidar having produced a bullock cart for 
my kit, I was en route. 

We had not gone far before night was on us and 
the driver of the bullock cart said that it was impos- 
sible to go on. The jungle, he said, was full of tiger 
and we should all be killed. I still remember vividly 
many incidents of that twenty mile march; the bad 
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state of the: road, the continual efforts of the driver 
of the bullock cart to turn back, the creepiness of an 
Indian jungle at night and lastly how very tired I 
was by the time I reached Campbell’s camp at two 
o’clock in the morning. Finding an empty tent with 
straw on the ground I at once turned in, to fall asleep 
as I hoped in a minute, Sleep however was not so 
easily won, my mind was too full of tigers and 
elephants and at 5 a.m. when the camp began to stir 
I was still wide awake. At breakfast I met Mrs, 
Campbell and the three other men of the party and 
soon afterwards we were off to the jungle for a tiger 
beat. 

There are two ways of shooting tiger in India; by 
driving with elephants or coolies and by sitting up 
in a machan over a kill. In the Terai the jungle is 
so thick that elephants are indispensable for driving 
or for getting about at all. A tiger is a great traveller 
and will cover large tracts of country in search of 
food. Thus before arranging a drive it is necessary 
to locate the tiger. This is done by tying up kuttras 
on game paths which are close to some likely lying 
up place for a tiger. Having killed his beast the tiger 
will drag it if possible to some extra thick bit of jungle 
where he can lie up in peace himself and at the same 
time keep an eye on his food which will last him several 
days. In the Terai there are ideal places for this in 
the shape of thick elephant grass, patches of which 
are often ten or fifteen acres in extent. Having found 
fresh tiger tracks on a game path close to such a spot 
Che kuttra is tied up on a rope which the tiger can 
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easily break and is inspected each morning by some- 
one from camp. If it has not been killed it is brought 
back to camp and fed and watered and tied up again 
in the evening. This sounds a cruel business but if 
looked at fairly I do not think it is so. The kuttra 
is bred and reared for the purpose of providing food. 
Its death at the hands of the tiger is instantaneous 
and therefore painless which is certainly not the case 
when it is killed by a man with a knife. It may 
be lonely when tied up apart from its fellows but 
is not even frightened. The tiger stalks it as it 
would any other animal and in a second has broken 
its neck. 

If the kuttra is found to have been killed and 
dragged away the tracks are followed until it is 
found where the tiger is lying up. A drive is then 
arranged with pad elephants as the beaters and 
howdah elephants for the guns. Campbell was a 
real expert at arranging these drives. The most 
minute instructions were issued to one and all and 
woe betide the man whose voice was heard until 
the beat was over no matter whether it was a Sahib 
or a native | 

Our first beat on this occasion was a failure. The 
tiger had left the kill where it was tied up and had 
gone off, after a short feed. Campbell asked me if 
I would like to sit up for it that night saying that he 
thought that the chances of its returning were good 
as it had eaten so little. This I did and had a very 
uncomfortable night in a none too well made machan. 
The tiger came round during the night but never 
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close enough for me to see it, as we found by its 
tracks in the morning. 

The next day was a repetition of the first. Another 
kill during the night, another beat and again no tiger. 
It or rather she, since it turned out to be a tigress, 
was actually seen on the kill by one of the mahouts 
but she slipped out of the beat to a flank. I being 
the novice of the party and the only one who had 
never killed a tiger was again offered the chance of 
sitting up. Not having been to sleep for two nights 
I said that I would sit up till dinner time and arranged 
for an elephant to be sent for me at 7.30 p.m. A 
machan was fixed up for me in a tree overlooking the 
kill and I got up into it at 3.30. The whole twenty- 
five elephants came past me a few minutes later with 
orders to the mahouts from Campbell to keep up 
a flow of conversation on their way back to camp. 
He suspected that the tigress was close by and 
would return to the kill as soon as the coast was 
clear, The gradual dying away of the conversation 
would lead her to believe that all humans had 
departed. 

Within ten minutes of the departure of the elephants 
my attention was attracted by what sounded like the 
movement of a stone in a river bed. An animal of 
some sort no doubt, I thought, perhaps a pig or deer 
or possibly the tiger. A few more minutes of silence 
went by and then a slight cough or grunt from the 
same direction was plainly audible and seemingly a 
little.nearer. That noise might certainly be made by 
a pig but I wondered if a tiger made it too. At any 
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rate there was some animal there and I raised myself 
as high as I could in the machan to get a sight of it, 
but could see nothing. A few minutes later the 
cautious approach of some big animal through the 
jungle became too obvious to doubt any longer what 
that animal was. No pig ever moved like that, still 
less a deer. 

I had never realised before how thick a Terai jungle 
really is. Here was I in a tree twelve feet above the 
ground with a tiger within twenty yards of me and 
I could not even see the slightest movement. It was 
creepy but at the same time vastly exciting. My rifle 
was shaking so much that I wondered how on earth 
I was going to shoot and then suddenly the tigress 
appeared in the small clearing where the kill lay 
immediately below me and looked straight up into 
my tree. Though she was within twenty feet of me 
I could still only see her head but judging where her 
shoulder must be from the direction of her approach 
I fired. With a bound that must have been seven 
feet in height and at least fifteen in breadth she cleared 
the kill and disappeared in the jungle. I had time 
for a second barrel and that was all. I could hear her 
crashing away for twenty or thirty yards and then 
stop suddenly. Straining my ears for all I could, I 
fancied I heard sounds of an animal in extremis but 
could not be sure. I leave my thoughts to the imag- 
ination of the reader. I just did not know whether 
I had missed or not. JI remembered the awful shaking 
of my rifle before the tigress appeared though I seemed 
a bit steadier when I actually fired; and I had not 
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even seen that part of her body at which I had aimed. 
The second shot was more likely to have been a miss 
even than the first. 

It was now only four o’clock and I had still three 
hours to wait before the elephant would return for 
me, by which time it would be too dark to see any- 
thing even if the mahout would be willing to try. 
Surely, I thought, the tigress must be dead and in 
two minutes I can satisfy myself and then return to 
camp on foot. And then I thought of that jungle. 
I could see little enough from where I was; still less 
could I have seen from the ground. I decided to 
remain where I was. 

Again and again I went over every incident in my 
mind while waiting for the elephant and when it 
eventually did arrive I went over it all again with the 
mahout. He strongly affirmed that the tigress was 
dead and that his elephant would find it in the dark. 
But though we tried all round the spot which I pointed 
out we could find no signs of her at all. 

Once more on my return to camp I told the 
story all over again and anxiously awaited Campbell’s 
verdict. “You have got her all right,” he said, 
“and we will find her in the morning.” But I 
went to bed that night still very far from being 
convinced. 

We found her the next morning stone dead exactly 
where I had thought. I had hit her in the heart and 
she had gone thirty yards and then dropped dead. To 
this day however I am not certain whether I hit her 
with the first or the second barrel. On skinning her 
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we found four cubs which would probably have been 
born the same day and it was this probably which 
had caused her to return to the kill so soon after 
being disturbed even though she was evidently 
suspicious by the way in which she looked up into 
my tree. 

The following day we beat for a tiger which had 
taken its kill into a patch of elephant grass. I was 
posted on a flank commanding a dry river bed with 
orders to move at once to another position in the event 
of the tiger getting away across the river. The beat 
had not been in progress very long before I saw the 
grass waving about in front of me and almost immedi- 
ately afterwards the head of a tiger sixty yards off 
on the edge of it. I could not resist having a shot 
though the target was small and I missed. Out came 
the tiger like a flash giving me a perfect broadside 
shot at sixty yards in the open river bed. I hit him 
a bit low in the right shoulder and knocked him head 
over heels and Campbell who was with the beating 
line of elephants hit him again in the left paw just 
as he was disappearing into some more elephant 
grass on the other side of the river bed. I at once 
moved to my new position according to the instruc- 
tions which I had been given and a fresh beat was 
started. I was greatly impressed with Campbell’s 
organization of these beats and could not help com- 
paring it with that of the average gamekeeper at home. 
Here were twenty pad elephants for beating and five 
howdah elephants for the guns, mostly collected from 
different districts, in some cases as far away as a hundred 
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miles, with mahouts who were strange to one another 
and new to that bit of country, but there was never 
the slightest confusion. No sound of a voice was 
heard, yet the elephant grass was so thick and high 
that it was impossible for any mahout to see the 
elephant next to him in the line or even over the top 
of the grass itself. It is probable that the elephants 
with their remarkable sagacity helped largely in the 
proceedings. 

A few minutes after the second beat had started a 
tigress came past me twenty yards off in a clear patch 
of low grass. I hit her hard but she went on. Camp- 
bell, who was still with the beaters, thinking that I 
had fired at the wounded tiger again, since it was 
most unlikely that there was another one so close by 
after the shots which had been fired in the first beat, 
at once broke up the line and came on as fast as he 
could towards me. He had killed so many tigers 
himself that he no longer cared about killing more, 
but knowing that a wounded tiger is always likely 
to provide some excitement he was always keen to be 
in at the death. On this occasion he was to have his 
ambition fully satisfied. 

Between me and the patch of grass which was being 
driven and some fifteen yards away was a small dry 
nala four feet wide and twelve feet across. The 
elephant grass extended right up to this nala but 
between me and the grass the ground was clear. A nala 
like this is no obstacle to an elephant in the ordinary 
way, but this was no ordinary occasion since the first 
wounded tiger was lying under a bush in the nala 
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itself. As Campbell’s elephant, Allaraki by name, was 
half way into the nala the tiger sprang on to her head. 
Trumpeting with rage and no doubt fear Allaraki 
tried to ram the tiger into the opposite bank. But 
the tiger was as quick as a cat and managed to slip off 
in time. How long that fight in the nala went on I 
do not know. It seemed like ten minutes but was 
probably over in one minute. The pace was too hot 
to last much more. The roaring of the tiger and 
the shrill trumpeting of Allaraki were quickly drowned 
by the trumpeting of the dozen or more elephants 
who were crowding round, all interested spectators 
of this royal battle. We were all powerless to help 
though it was evident that at any moment both Camp- 
bell and his mahout might be shaken off the elephant’s 
back and either trampled to death or killed by the 
tiger. With another mighty leap the tiger got on 
to Allaraki’s flank and put one paw through the wicker 
work side of the howdah itself. Allaraki tried to 
shake him off but still he clung there and every man 
who was looking on must have wondered what would 
happen next. The danger of killing Campbell or 
his mahout was too great for anyone to shoot. Camp- 
bell who was hanging on to the howdah as best he 
could actually hit the tiger over the head with the butt 
of his rifle. It eventually transpired that someone 
did fire a shot at this moment since a bullet hole was 
later found in Allaraki’s side. Whether this shot 
hit the tiger or not I do not know. It certainly seemed 
as if the blow from Campbell’s rifle was the cause of 


the tiger dropping to the ground. Still the fight 
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went on and then in a second Allaraki was out of the 
nala and bolting into the jungle at top speed with the 
tiger in close pursuit. Not many feet separated the 
two combatants and it was a dangerous shot for any 
of the other guns to have taken, but for me, posted 
as I was on the flank, it was safe enough and as they 
came past me I hit the tiger hard and turned him 
back again into the nala. The mahout quickly stopped 
Allaraki and returned to the attack once more but the 
tiger, game to the last, was done for and I went close 
up and killed him with one more shot. I can still 
see him in my mind as he lay there snarling with rage, 
with his ears flat back against his head and crouched 
as if all ready for one last spring though he knew 
himself incapable of it. He had held his own in that 
nala for a time against five rifles and at one time came 
very near to winning the day. It was with no small 
compunction that I fired the shot which put an end 
to the life of such a magnificent fighter. Though 
he only measured g feet 44 inches he was a heavy 
beast with a big body and short tail such as common 
among Terai tiger. 

Campbell and Allaraki were both a good deal shaken 
and Allaraki was suffering from a very nasty gash in 
her head caused by the tiger in his first attack. After 
the Jatter’s wound had been freely doctored with neat 
whiskey and Campbell’s wants had been attended to 
with the same remedy we all sat down to lunch 
and to fight the great fight all over again. The 
only member of the party who seemed completely 
unconcerned was Allaraki’s mahout who, on _ the 
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elephant’s head, had been in the very forefront of 
the battle. 

After lunch we set off to find the tigress which I 
had hit at the beginning of the second beat. We 
tracked her a long way but though she was evidently 
hard hit, poor beast, we never found her. Campbell 
told me afterwards that he could not concentrate his 
attention on following this tigress. All his thoughts 
were on the fight in the nala. 

That evening I walked round to the elephant lines 
to see Allaraki and it was then that we found the 
bullet hole in her side. We never knew who it was 
who fired that shot. In the noise that was going on 
at the time no one even heard a shot. None the less 
I felt rather uncomfortable about it. I was the only 
stranger in the party and only a boy at the time and 
it was likely that I might be considered the culprit. 
Campbell however reassured me, saying that it could 
not have been me and in any case it did not much 
matter since Allaraki did not seem to be suffering 
any ill effects. 

There the matter ended but I never felt very happy 
about the shooting of Allaraki until I rode her myself 
the following year when again shooting with Campbell. 
He told me then that she was the best shooting elephant 
which he had ever had and that her last year’s fight 
had been the making of her. Neither the wound in 
her head nor the bullet in her side had harmed her 
in the least. 

I returned to my station the next day well satisfied 
with my luck. Two tiger, a panther and a chital 
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was a good enough bag for a ten days’ shoot and I 
had seen a fight in that nala such as few men have 
seen before. 

I had another shoot with Campbell again the follow- 
ing Christmas but he had got a block on this occasion 
with no tiger in it. We had great fun however with 
panther, gond and all sorts of small game. Walking 
up miles of open country with a long line of elephants 
provides a big variety of sport and one never knows 
what is going to get up next. Most of this country 
was long grass, three to five feet high, with occasional 
patches of scrub and swamp. Our bag on this shoot 
consisted of ten different varieties all of which were 
shot off elephants. It was composed of the following: 


Panther 

Gond (Swamp deer) 
Partridge of two varieties 
Duck 

Snipe 

Para (Hog deer) 

Bustard 

Hare 

Peacock 


As a retriever of small game an elephant is hard to 
beat. It will quickly find a bird in the long grass 
and, provided that the bird is dead, will hand it to 
the mahout with its trunk. It is equally clever at 
finding a pipe, tobacco pouch, glove or anything else 
which has been dropped, but it will not touch a hot 
pipe or a bird or other animal which is not dead. 
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Shooting off a moving elephant requires a lot of 
practice and until one gets thoroughly accustomed to 
its movements it is by no means easy to avoid letting 
off one’s gun in every conceivable direction except 
the right one, thereby becoming a danger to the rest 
of the party. Campbell was equally expert at shooting 
small game off an elephant as he was at everything else 
to do with them, but he was an old hand at the game. 
The novice however will generally find it better to 
make the mahout stop his elephant every time large 
or small game gets up. A good mahout can stop his 
elephant instantaneously; thus very little time is lost 
to the Sahib for his shot. 

When a party is shooting together for some days 
it is customary for each Sahib to have the same elephant 
daily. He thus has a chance of getting accustomed 
not only to the mahout but to the elephant. A mahout 
and his elephant understand one another perfectly 
but if the mahout has reason to think that the Sahib 
in the howdah behind him is not a good shot or is an 
unsafe shot he will allow his elephant to move about 
at the critical moment so as to prevent the Sahib 
getting a shot. A good elephant will stand like 
a rock with a charging tiger if made to do so by 
the mahout but there is nothing more annoying than 
to feel it moving about just as one is going to fire. 
The sooner that the Sahib can gain the confidence of 
his mahout the better will be his chances. 

I could never bring myself to kill an elephant later 
on when shooting in Africa. Their apparently human 
intelligence seemed to me to make it a crime. There 
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is certainly no more dangerous sport than hunting 
wild elephant but doing it with a camera will be 
just as exciting and often even more so than with 
a rifle. | 

Mahouts in India use certain words when talking 
to their elephants which are not used at any other 
time and thus there has arisen the term “ elephant 
language.” Riding through the jungle on an elephant 
one sees so many extraordinary cases of understanding 
on their part that one is forced to the conclusion that 
theirs is an intelligence akin to that of the human 
being. An elephant with a howdah on its back is 
continually being ordered by its mahout to pull down 
branches which will catch the howdah or even knock 
off the Sahib’s hat. No great amount of intelligence 
is wanted for this perhaps on the elephant’s part though 
it will generally pick out the exact branch which is 
going to do the damage. When however, in the act 
of pulling down what it thinks is the right branch, the 
mahout will sometimes say ‘‘ Not that one but the one 
higher up or lower down!” And at once the elephant 
will leave the branch which it has got hold of and 
pull down the one meant. When first seeing an 
elephant doing these things one accounts for it by 
presuming it to be just a matter of training, but a 
shikar elephant is not trained specially in any one 
thing. It is merely taught to obey its mahout 
implicitly. In a timber yard in Burma where elephants 
may be seen stacking timber with no mahout to guide 
them some training 1s perhaps necessary. Let the man 
however who still believes it to be solely a matter 
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of training, go into the jungle with ordinary shikar 
elephants and see them putting up a bridge or a der- 
rick under the mahout’s orders and he cannot fail to 
be convinced that the very words of the mahout are 
understood. How else can one account for the 
extreme accuracy with which the heavy timbers are 
placed, for the slight movement to the right or left, 
higher up or lower down as the case may be, always 
made in obedience to the orders of the mahout, 
and for the very rare occasions on which a mistake 
is made? 

Over bad or boggy ground an elephant is unique 
amongst animals since it never makes a mistake. Tap- 
ping along the ground with its sensitive trunk it finds 
every hole or other obstacle as easily by night as in 
the daytime. It can be forced into boggy ground or 
over places which will not bear its weight, since with 
all its cleverness it is so remarkably obedient, but let 
the man who forces it into a bad place beware. When 
it finds itself in difficulties it will pull the howdah, 
mahout or anything else which it can get hold of, 
from off its back and put it under its own feet to 
help itself out. 

In the Terai, in addition to those animals which I 
have already mentioned there are wild elephants, gaur 
and rhinoceros. The first-named are strictly pro- 
tected but there are plenty of them and it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see them when on shikar. Gaur are 
only found in certain parts and are also protected, 
while the rhinoceros is found only in Nepal, a native 
State closed to one and all for shooting or any other 





Elephants Crossing a Bukra or Swamp 
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purpose. The climate of the Terai is perfect in the 
cold weather. The nights are bitterly cold and 
leaving camp in the early morning on an elephant 
one is glad enough of a big fur coat. Later, as the 
sun gets up and superfluous clothing is removed, it 
is ideal, Parts of it are very unhealthy in the hot 
weather, on account of malaria not only of the com- 
mon type but of the more dangerous cerebral variety 
as well. It is wise to make inquiries about the district 
which one is going to. 

I was shooting once with a brother officer in the 
district round Siliguri and we both went down with 
cerebral malaria. He died, poor chap, in three days 
while I only just pulled through. Some men say that 
a good shoot is worth a dose of fever. If the fever 
takes the form of the ordinary ague this may be so 
but there is always the chance of meeting one or more 
of the dangerous sorts and then it is very far from 
being worth a good shoot. Poor “ Ponto”’ had been 
shot in the South African war twelve years before 
and had had an open wound in his leg until just before 
he came shooting with me on this occasion, when it 
had suddenly got all right and been allowed to heal 
up. It seemed cruel luck that he should have died 
like this for the sake of a few days’ shooting in the 
jungle. 

Sookna, Gulmar and Sevoke are other dangerous 
places for this type of malaria in the same district... 

I have already mentioned something of the kind- 
ness and help which even a very junior officer may 
expect from forest officers if he approaches them in 
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the right way. But I would mention yet another 
occasion when help was forthcoming from a. still 
higher official than a forest officer, in a matter con- 
nected with the poaching of a tiger in a Government 
forest for which I had no permit. "= 
While marching with my regiment from our hill 
station to take part in divisional manceuvres round 
Meerut our route took us through the Terai. Ever 
on the look out for good places in which to shoot I 
had noticed a certain bit of jungle which looked 
promising. Christmas was on us soon after manceuvres 
were over and with it came my usual Christmas leave. 
I went off at once to that bit of jungle which I had 
made a note of and camped at a spot where the 
Government and civil forest joined. Having no per- 
mit for the former I intended shooting only in the 
civil forest. After spending a few unsuccessful days’ 
shooting from this camp I moved early one morning 
with the intention of trying a different part. ‘There 
was a fire line between the two forests which, so far 
as I knew, I was entitled to use. While going along 
this with my kit in a bullock cart a few hundred yards 
behind me, my eye suddenly caught a movement a 
quarter of a mile away up the fire line. At first I 
thought it was a cow but a few seconds later I saw 
that it was a tiger coming straight down the line towards 
me. I lay down at once on the side of the line hoping 
that the tiger would come close enough to give me 
a shot before the bullock cart came in sight. It came 
slowly along with its nose to the ground as if tracking 
some animal. There were plenty of chital tracks on 
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the line and it was no doubt after these. I waited 
until it was forty yards off and then made a slight 
noise. It stopped at once and looked up, giving me 
a perfect shot at its chest and I dropped it dead. It 
was a fine tiger measuring 9g feet 114 inches. The 
bullock cart arrived shortly afterwards and I tried to 
get the tiger into it so as to return to the camp which 
I had left that morning and skin it there. But with 
the men which I had with me it was impossible and 
I had to send for more men to help. It eventually 
took eight men to do it. Some hours after I had got 
back to camp and had got the skin pegged out and 
cleaned, the forest guard (a native) came along saying 
that I had shot this tiger in the Government forest 
and that he would have to report me. Scenting trouble 
I rolled the skin up and put it in my tent for the night 
to make sure that no one took it, and early next morn- 
ing struck camp and returned to my station. Having 
once more pegged out the skin to dry I wrote to a 
forest officer who was a friend of mine and telling 
him what had happened asked his advice as to what 
I should do. His reply came by wire the next day 
“Send skin to England immediately.” This I did as 
soon as the skin was dry and then sat down to await 
events. Not many days after the skin was well on 
its way home a letter came from the forest officer of 
the district in which I had killed the tiger. He stated 
that since I was on the fire line when I fired the shot 
I was shooting in the Government forest for which 
I had no permit, that such action was inexcusable and 
that I must forfeit the skin in consequence which 
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should be sent to him at once in good condition. What 
could I say? I had not deliberately poached the 
tiger. I had barely given a thought as to whether 
I was in the Government forest or not. The fire line 
was the only road by which I could reach my des- 
tination and this must serve as my excuse. All this 
I wrote to the forest officer and much correspondence 
passed between us. Later I received another letter 
from this same official saying that he had now been 
instructed by the Lieutenant-Governor that no further 
steps were to be taken in the matter and that I might 
keep the skin. 

It appeared that the tiger which I had killed was 
well known as the Terai tiger on account of its size 
and that arrangements were being made for the 
Lieutenant-Governor himself to shoot in this particular 
jungle for the purpose of getting this very tiger. 
Considering that I was a complete stranger to him 
I think this action of his was a very sporting one. 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 


Great discussions sometimes take place round the 
camp fire as to the respective merits of the Terai and 
the Central Provinces from a shooting point of view 
and more particularly from the point of view of tiger. 
Whereas in the Terai, as-I have shown, tiger are nearly 
always shot off elephants with other elephants to do 
the beating, in the Central Provinces where the jungle 
is not so thick the guns are usually posted in a tree 
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or on a commanding hillock and the beating is done 
by coolies. 

An American friend of mine for whom I was making 
arrangements for a shoot in India once said to me 
“IT must shoot a tiger on foot ” as if this was the only 
sporting way. I do not at all agree with this. 

I have already given an account of one shoot in 
the Terai where the tiger provided as much sport as 
anyone could wish for. If one considers the matter 
fairly there is little difference between shooting tiger 
off an elephant and off the top of some small hillock 
or other commanding position. It is obvious that 
when beating a bit of jungle the “ gun’s” position 
must be carefully chosen to give him every chance of 
getting a shot. He must at least have a clear field of 
fire round him. Under such conditions there is no 
more danger than when shooting off an elephant and 
therefore no more sport. 

Shortly after the Great War a law was made in the 
Central Provinces prohibiting anyone sitting up over 
a kill for tiger, between the hours of sunset and sunrise. 
It was considered unsporting. At the same time that 
this law was made several others, equally ridiculous, 
were brought in concerning both big and small game 
shooting, not the least absurd of which was one which 
gave greater privileges to the man who had got an 
O.B.E. than to the man who had got a V.C. Most 
if not all these laws have since been repealed. 

Personally I get far more excitement in shooting a 
tiger over a kill than in any other way. In the first 
place it is not by any means so easy to get a kill as 
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many people think who have never tried it. And when 
the tiger has killed the animal which has been tied 
up it is not at all certain that it will return to the kill 
again. Then there is the fascination of spending the 
night in the jungle by oneself, miles away perhaps 
from any other human being, and the interest of 
watching the deer and other animals which are fre- 
quently seen on these occasions. Later, as the night 
falls, one hears the bark of some startled sambhur or 
the call of some other animal in the jungle near by 
and at once one is more than ever on the gui vive for 
the tiger. And then the noise of some animal on the 
kill a few yards away. If there is a moon one can see 
that it is only a jackal perhaps or even a panther which 
has come to steal the tiger’s meat and one wonders 
whether to kill the latter and chance the tiger coming 
back. While still uncertain what to do one sees the 
stealer below become suddenly alarmed and he slinks 
away from the kill into the darkness. And then the 
excitement which is already great becomes intense, 
since what can have caused this alarm but the tiger 
itself. A few seconds later, or it may not be for half 
an hour, there is the noise of some larger animal 
approaching and almost at once one sees the tiger on 
the kill. | 
There is not always a moon however to enable the 
watcher in the machan to see what is going on, and 
then he must trust to his ears and to his jungle craft 
to tell him what sort of an animal it is below. Does 
the hasty tearing of the flesh denote a panther who 
knows that he is thieving and is anxious to snatch his 
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meal and be off before the tiger appears upon the 
scene, or does the noise more nearly resemble the 
deliberate eating of some larger animal who knows 
that the meat is its own and has no fear. Or is it a 
bear down there in the darkness whose table manners 
are so difficult to distinguish from either of the other 
two. And when the watcher has at last made up his 
mind that it is the tiger which is there he has still to 
determine the position in which the beast is before he 
can make certain of his shot. 

No two nights are ever the same when sitting up 
over a kill and there are few men who can say that 
they have killed more tiger in this way than they have 
missed or otherwise failed to get. Many aids to night 
shooting have been tried with varying success. Electric 
torches fitted to the rifle to show up not only the sights 
of the rifle but the kill itself, electric lamps and hur- 
ricane lamps suspended over the kill have all been 
used. But a tiger rarely does the same thing twice 
and one can never tell what the result of these experi- 
ments will be on any particular occasion. 

In addition to tiger, panther, sloth bear, gaur, buffalo, 
sambhur, chital and swamp deer are all found in the 
Central Provinces. 

For general shooting the months of February, March, 
April, and May are perhaps best. The grass is then 
short and visibility good which is an important point 
as all shooting is done on foot. The members of the 
deer tribe should have their horns in good condition 
up till about the end of April and the heat is not too 
great. 
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For gaur and buffalo the months of August and 
September are best. The rains are then on and the 
ground consequently soft and noiseless and tracking 
therefore much easier than during the dry months. 

The method of beating for tiger is much the same 
as in the Terai except that coolies are used in place 
of elephants. When using coolies, however, as much 
noise is made as possible by the line of beaters which 
is the reverse to the procedure when beating with 
elephants. During the heat of the day the tiger will 
be lying up asleep near its kill. If a line of coolies 
comes suddenly on a tiger in this state it is likely to 
attack them as it breaks back through the line. But 
if plenty of noise is made by shouting and beating 
drums the tiger is warned of the approach of the men 
and makes good its escape in front of them. The 
noise also is a great encouragement to the coolies 
themselves. 

To follow up and locate a wounded tiger on foot 
is often a dangerous business when the jungle is thick, 
and a bobbery pack is sometimes of use in this respect, 
though they quickly tire when the weather is hot. 
Another useful method is using a herd of tame village 
buffalo and driving them up wind towards the spot 
where the tiger is thought to be. The buffalo will 
usually charge the tiger when they smell it and so 
push it out of its cover and enable the hunter to get 
a shot. There is some danger to the latter in being 
overrun by the charging buffalo. Even a herd of 
goats is useful, When driven on to a tiger they will 
scatter as soon as they smell it and so give away its 
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position to the hunter. Under no circumstances what- 
ever should coolies be used for beating for a wounded 
tiger. When in this state a tiger is, of all animals, a 
fighter, and will generally attack sooner than run away. 

I have dealt fully with tracking in a later chapter 
on Burma and what I have said there applies equally 
to tracking in Central India. 

There is a bigger demand for shooting blocks in 
the Central Provinces than in any other part of India 
and applications must be sent in many months ahead 
in order to secure the blocks which are required. Much 
adverse criticism has been levelled by sportsmen at 
the officials in the Central Provinces, from whom 
blocks are obtained, for the facilities which are afforded 
them to ensure a good shoot. But there are two sides 
to every question and it must be remembered that 
many men who shoot there have very little experience 
and cannot even speak Hindustani which inevitably 
minimizes their chances of getting good sport. These 
two factors on occasions entail the natives, who are 
used as beaters, being improperly treated in the matter 
of wages and in other respects. This is not intentional 
on the part of the sportsman but is due to his inexperi- 
ence. The natives complain to the forest official which 
means endless trouble for him in making matters right. 
The next man who applies for a block in this same 
district and who is unknown to the official in question 
somewhat naturally suffers from the faults of his pre- 
decessor and does not always meet with as much 
consideration as he might expect. Once however he 
is known to the official in whose district he wishes to 
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shoot the sportsman will very rarely have cause for 
complaint either as regards his sport or in the arrange- 
ments which are made for him. 


THE SUNDARBANS 


It is a curious thing that so few men go to the 
Sundarbans to shoot as there are probably more tiger 
there to the square mile than there are in either the 
Terai or the Central Provinces. There is certainly 
very little other game to be found there but most 
men are content with tiger when they can get them. 
The country has a bad reputation for malaria, 
which I do not think is altogether justified, but this 
will not account for its unpopularity as a shooting 
ground. 

In India precedent is a more powerful force than 
in most other countries. The white man’s precedent 
is very similar to the natives’ “dastur” or custom. 
In the same way that 2 native will attempt to clinch 
an argument by the words “‘dastur hai” (it is" the 
custom) so the white man will refuse a request or fail 
to change his methods because of precedent. Thus 
generally the customs of both the white man and the 
native are slow to change in India and they are con- 
tent to carry on in the same way that preceding 
generations have done. It has always been the white 
man’s custom to shoot tiger in the Terai and in Central 
India and not in the Sundarbans, and so he leaves 
the latter severely alone, content to believe that it can 
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be no good for shooting because he hears so little 
about it. 

The Sundarbans is the district which lies in the 
delta at the mouth of the river Hooghly and is a very 
interesting bit of country to shoot in. The islands 
forming the delta are separated from one another in 
some cases by the merest strips of water, while else- 
where the distance may be several hundred yards and 
it is no uncommon sight to see tiger swimming across 
from one island to another. The islands themselves 
are often a mile or more in length and a few hundred 
yards across, thus forming ideal places for driving 
tiger. There are quantities of chital on all the islands 
which provide the tiger with its food. 

A small launch and some rowing boats are indis- 
pensable for getting about and there is no difficulty 
in arranging for these in Calcutta. Coolies are hard 
to get for beating as the country is practically unin- 
habited and it is essential to make friends with the 
forest officer who controls this district if one wishes 
to make the best arrangements for a shoot. At certain 
times of year gangs of coolies are employed cutting 
timber and the forest officer can usually arrange for 
some of these as beaters, 

At one time these coolies used to suffer heavy 
casualties from tiger when at work in the jungle but 
such casualties nearly always occurred when the men 
got separated and I have never heard of a case in 
which a camp or a big gang of men has been attacked. 
Many of these tigers are man eaters when they get 
the chance. 
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It would appear that beating for man eating tigers 
with men was an unpleasant proposition for the men 
themselves but it is not so in reality. In places the 
undergrowth is thick though not to be compared to 
a Terai jungle and if sufficient men are employed 
to beat and enough noise is made there is little danger 
of the tiger breaking back and attacking the line of 
coolies. Some people at home who are always ready 
to attack the Britisher abroad for his conduct in dealing 
with natives will deplore the practice of using coolies 
to drive dangerous game for the sole reason of provid- 
ing the white man with sport, but let me at once 
assure these folk who have probably never left 
England in their lives that the Britisher abroad is so 
far considerate of the natives that he would certainly 
not employ them for beating if there was any 
danger to them. 

The characteristic tree of the Sundarbans is the 
sundri which yields a hard wood much used in ship 
building. The sub-aerial root of this tree, known as 
shola, comes up out of the ground in the form of a 
blunt spike and makes walking exceedingly difficult 
when these roots are close together. In many places 
they are six inches in height and about a foot apart. 
Sometimes they will break when kicked but more 
often will trip one up and one’s method of progress 
is usually after the style of the proverbial “cat on 
hot bricks.” 

The best time of year to shoot tiger is during the 
rains. The country is then largely under water and 
the tiger in consequence easier to locate. Malaria 
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however is bad at this time of year and one dangerous 
form of it iscommon. It is more advisable therefore 
to shoot in the cold weather. At this time of year 
the climate is delightful though hot and even if coolies 
are not available for driving there is always the chance 
of seeing a tiger swimming across from one island 
to another while rowing quietly about the creeks in 
a small boat or even slowly steaming along in the 
launch. 

On one occasion when shooting with a forest officer 
we had no less than five tiger in the one beat all of 
which passed between us without giving us a shot. 
The island which we were beating was only half a 
mile long and I was greatly tempted to beat for them 
again in the reverse direction. But a tiger will not 
stand too much annoyance at the hands of man, par- 
ticularly if he is a man eater, and [ decided that for 
the sake of the coolies it was better to leave these five 
alone. 

When beating with coolies it is questionable whether 
one is justified in firing at a tiger in front. If the 
shot is an easy one and one can be sure of killing there 
is no harm in doing so but to take a snap shot and 
wound a tiger, a short distance perhaps in front of 
the beaters, entails great danger to the men and will 
often ruin a beat as well. The coolies will have heard 
the shot and will not know whether the tiger is dead 
or not. The less courageous of them will at once 
swarm up trees and so give the wounded tiger every 
inducement to break through the gap in their ranks. 
If however they have been told that no Sahib will 
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ever fire a shot between himself and them they will 
invariably beat the jungle out to the end. It is equally 
easy for the “guns” to choose their positions with 
a good field of fire behind as it is in front and the 
former seems to me very much the wisest in order to 
make things as safe as possible for the coolies. 


Chapter 1x 


HILL SHOOTING IN INDIA 
OUND every hill station in India there is big 


game of some sort and it is seldom necessary to 
go far afield to get panther, black bear, goural and 
khakar. Thus for the keen shikari the hills are never 
dull as they so often are for the polo player and 
pig-sticker and he has always the sight of the snow 
mountains to attract him and the thoughts of what 
lies behind them. 

For the soldier, the five or six months which are 
spent annually in the hills mean a fairly strenuous 
time but in spite of this he has ample opportunity 
for shooting, and it will not be long before he has 
killed a panther over a kill just below his own bunga- 
low perhaps and a khakar in the pine forests round 
his station. Getting farther afield he will find the 
steep and often dangerous grassy slopes where goural 
abound and here he will have many an interesting 
stalk before getting the heads which he wants. Later, 
he will think nothing of a ten mile walk and run over 
the hills after his work is done to some place where 
the shikari has located a black bear. 

In this way many an enjoyable day’s shooting can 
be had to fill in time in the afternoons and at week 
ends until the leave season comes round. 
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Long before his leave is due the keen shikari will 
have made his arrangements for a shoot in the plains 
or in the hills. It may be that his leave is only for 
a bare two months and he decides that the two Meccas 
of the hill shikari, Kashmir and Chamba, are too far 
off. His repeated inquiries have however perhaps 
elicited information about sambhur or serow in the 
hills only twenty miles away or urial but little farther 
off if he happens to be stationed on the North West 
Frontier. The state of his finances will largely affect 
his choice. Or more boldly he may strike out a line 
of his own and attempt to penetrate the vast snow 
mountains to the North for the sake of the burhel 
thar and ovis ammon which they hold. Bolder still 
he may try the countries, so near at hand and yet 
so far, where the Chitral and Cabul markhor are 
to be found though later he may wonder whether 
the punishment which fits the crime of being 
caught in these forbidden lands was really worth his 
while. 

Though Kashmir and Ladakh contain a bigger 
variety of hill game than any other part of India there 
are many other places where good sport and good heads 
may be obtained and these places are often close at 
hand. It is folly for the man who is stationed. say 
at Ranikhet to go all the way to Ladakh for burhel 
and ovis ammon when he can get both these animals 
within ten days of his own station and at a quarter 
the expense. The snows of Nanda Devi and Tresoul 
which he can look at all day long perhaps appear to 
him inaccessible and he has never considered the 
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possibility of any route across, Yet an easy route 
exists as does an easy pass leading into a country where 
both burhel and ovis ammon are more plentiful and 
carry bigger heads than in Ladakh. 

It is not my purpose in this book to give too detailed 
a description of those places which I have visited myself 
since some of them may no longer be of any use to 
shoot in, but rather to help others to find good places 
for themselves and to help them make their arrange- 
ments in the cheapest way. 

Most men going to India for the first time can 
reasonably expect to stay there for some years. There 
is no need then for the man who is a keen hill shikari 
to rush off to Kashmir or Chamba in a hurry just 
because they are the only two places which he has 
heard of. Kashmir in particular is an expensive 
country to shoot in compared to other parts of the 
Himalayas and, since the distances to be travelled 
there in search of the different animals are great, com- 
paratively little time is spent in actual shooting. 
Chamba 1s a smaller country than Kashmir but even 
here two months’ leave does not enable the traveller 
to’ get very far. He would be well advised to devote 
three months to Chamba and at least six to Kashmir. 
Since he cannot expect more than two months’ 
leave during his first year in India he must set 
about finding some other place in the hills in which 
to shoot. 

Let him first take the ordnance map of the 
Himalayas or at any rate that part of them which lies 
closest to his station. This map will show him the 
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various routes traversing the Southern ranges of the 
Himalayas and he can form some idea of the country 
beyond. Then let him study the map issued by the 
Survey of India which I have alluded to in a previous 
chapter. From this he will see which civil official has 
jurisdiction over the part which he is thinking of going 
to. After - short correspondence with the Deputy 
Commissioner of Garhwal Kumaon or other part he 
will have got some information which will help him to 
make his plans. Some of his inquiries will be fruitless 
but sooner or later he will have got the information 
which he wants. It may even be possible for him to 
send some reliable native to the country in question 
to gather further information. 

It may appear to the reader that all of what I have 
said is obvious and that any man who was a really 
keen shikari would set about things in this manner. 
I can only assure him that there are very few men 
who take even this amount of trouble out of the many 
keen shikaris that there are in India. 

The man who is going to strike out off the beaten 
track depends much more for his success on reliable 
native information than the man who shoots in the 
better known parts. He must therefore provide him- 
self with a native whom he can really trust. In selecting 
this man there are two main classes to avoid, (a) the 
man who is a shikari at the moment, (b) the man who 
has been employed by, or ever had any dealings with, 
a Sahib before. 

My first shoot in the hills was a failure. My leave 
was short and I was unable to go very far but I had 
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heard of a good place for sambhur a few days’ march 
from my station and intended going after them if I 
could make sure that their horns were clean at that 
time of year. Gulam, the native shikari whom I had 
engaged, assured me that it would be ‘all right; he 
was certain that this was the best time of year. I 
questioned him repeatedly explaining that I only 
wanted to shoot sambhur and that if there was any 
chance of their horns being in velvet I would go else- 
where. Nothing however would shake his convictions 
that this was the time of year when their horns were 
clean. Gulam was a well-known shikari in these 
parts and he had been with many different Sahibs 
before. It turned out that not only were the sambhur 
in velvet but their horns were only half grown. It 
is this sort of thing which so exasperates the white 
man in India. 

After this episode I engaged a man from a small 
village away in the hills, Pan Singh by name. He 
knew nothing about shikar and very little about any- 
thing else when [ first had him but from the beginning 
he did what he was told and I soon came to trust him 
completely. I could send him off to collect informa- 
tion or to arrange for coolies or other transport with 
the complete assurance that he would do his job well, 
no matter whether it was in the plains or in his native 
hills. A man like this is invaluable to the Sahib who 
is a keen shikari but he must be given plenty of work 
or he will soon become slack. 

The following list of animals which can be shot 
in the Himalayas will show that though Kashmir and 
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Ladakh contain a bigger variety than is found elsewhere 
yet many of the most interesting animals are found in 
what I have called “other parts.” It is however rarely 
possible to find more than one or two of the different 
species in any one district of these “ other parts.” 


Ibex 
Markhor 


Sharpoo 
Red Bear 


Black Bear 


Leopard 


Snow Leopard 


Serow 
Thar 
Goural 
Khakar 
Barasingh 
Burhel 


Ovis Ammon 
Tibetan Antelope 
Tibetan Gazelle 


Sambhur 


Musk Deer 


Yak 
Shou 


Note. 


Kashmir 
Kashmir 
Kashmir 
Kashmir 
Kashmir 
Kashmir 
Kashmir 
Kashmir 
Kashmir 


Kashmir 


Kashmir 


Ladakh 


Ladakh 


Ladakh 
Ladakh 


' Ladakh 


Ladakh 


Ladakh 


Chamba 


Chamba 
Chamba 
Chamba 
Chamba 


Chamba 
Chamba 


Chamba 


Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 


Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 


The killing of Musk Deer is prohibited in Kashmir. 
The killing of Yak is prohibited in Ladakh. 


Parts 
Parts 
Parts 
Parts 
Parts 
Parts 
Parts 
Parts 
Parts 
Parts 
Parts 


Parts 
Parts 
Parts 
Parts 
Parts 
Parts 
Parts 
Parts 


The Chumbi Valley where the Shou or ‘Tibetan stag is found 


is forbidden country. 


“KASHMIR AND LADAKH 


These two countries are both under the rule of the 
Maharajah of Kashmir and are administered by the 
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same game department. Game laws have been in 
force for many years in both countries and since they 
have been carried out in a very strict manner there 
is still the same quantity of game to be found as there 
was forty years ago. For this satisfactory state of 
affairs Major Wigram, who for over twenty years. was 
secretary of the Game Preservation Department, is 
entirely responsible. I have often talked with Kash- 
miris about the regulations in force, and they have 
always admitted the fairness with which they were 
enforced. Again I have taken trouble to find out 
how much poaching goes on but have always met 
with the same answer “It is not worth it, the Major 
Sahib knows everything.” 

The quality of the heads is probably as good as 
ever though it is a good many years since a record 
has been broken. 

The sport being good and arrangements easy to 
make there is a big demand for shooting licences every 
year and applications must be made many months in 
advance for nalas in which to shoot. In Srinagar, the 
capital of Kashmir, there are many Indian firms who 
supply everything necessary for a shooting expedition. 
Their prices are not unreasonable and the goods 
which they supply mostly excellent but it is advisable 
for the Sahib to know exactly what he wants and not 
to take advice from any of these native firms if he 
wants to keep his expenses down. 

There is no other country in the world where the 
white man is preyed upon to the same extent that he 
is in Kashmir. The Kashmir shikari in particular 
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looks on the Sahib as a man of vast and immeasurable 
wealth specially sent by Allah for his benefit. Per- 
sonally I like the Kashmiri. He is an_ excellent 
companion for a long journey, he is hardworking, 
clean and a devoted servant. There are some men 
who will not agree with me when I say this but per- 
haps they have not taken much trouble to understand 
him and only regard him as a native with a very 
different code of honesty to their own. 

These Kashmiris have been accustomed to the ser- 
vice of the Sahib for very many years and being by 
no means an unintelligent race they have come to 
certain conclusions of their own about him which I 
will endeavour to describe. 


1. The Sahib comes to Kashmir to shoot and he wants 
to get good heads. He will give good backshish 
if he gets good heads and none at all if he gets 
bad ones. 

N.B.—I must provide good heads. 


2. Sahibs are often,’bad shots and when they miss a 
good head they are sometimes angry. When the 
Sahib is angry he dees not give backshish. 
N.B.—I must arrange that the Sahib gets the 
head which he shoots at even though he has missed 
if, 


3. Sahibs have usually far too many stores of all sorts. 
N.B.—It will not matter how much I waste his 
stores, I can also sell things occasionally which 
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will not be noticed. Even if the Sahib does run 
short of stores he has plenty of money to buy 
more with. 


The result of these conclusions on the part of the 
shikari 1s that the Sahib very rarely returns from 
Kashmir without a few good heads, but he has not 
necessarily shot them himself even though he’ may 
think he has. I will give a few instances of what takes 
place which will show how clearly the Kashmiri under- 
stands the Sahib’s mind. 

The Sahib has shot at an ibex and missed it. The 
shikari knows perfectly well that he has missed it having 
seen the strike of the bullet on a rock near by. “It 
is hit, Sahib” he says and they both proceed to the 
spot to look for blood. In some cases the shikari will 
cut his finger when the Sahib is not looking and show 
the blood marks on the ground. But it is rarely 
necessary for him to go as far as this as the Sahib is 
only too ready to accept the shikari’s statement that 
the ibex is hit. After looking in vain for the dead 
ibex the shikari will say “No good looking for it 
any more, Sahib, we will return to camp and send out 
a man to watch for the vultures which will surely find 
the dead ibex. The man will then locate it and bring 
the head into camp.” 

On reaching camp a coolie is despatched, not to 
look for the ibex but post-haste to the village some 
miles away down the valley where the shikari knows 
there are some ibex heads to be bought for a few 
annas each, which have been killed by the villagers 
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themselves during the winter. The coolie returns 
the same night or early the following morning. 
‘““Here is the head, Sahib,” he says, ‘“‘ but alas the 
skin has been spoilt by the vultures!” The Sahib 
in many cases never troubles to inspect the few bits 
of skin remaining on the head. He measures the 
horns to find them good and never gives the matter 
another thought. Sometimes he may be suspicious 
even though the remnants of the scalp have been 
soaked in water to soften them and fresh blood has 
been smeared on, and will demand to be shown the 
spot where the ibex was found. “Sahib,” says the 
coolie, “it is a bad place and perhaps your honour 
will not be able to reach it but I will show the way.” 
He takes the Sahib to the edge of a precipice which 
no man alive can descend. “ Look, Sahib,” he says, 
‘here it was that the ibex fell and its body was caught 
on the ledge below. It took me many hours to reach 
the spot from lower down the valley and I could not 
get back to camp before the morning!” 

It means losing a whole day to reach that spot 
and perhaps the coolie is telling the truth after all. 
In any case it looks a most unpleasant place to get 
to even from down the valley. The Sahib accepts 
the story of the ibex’s death and goes off to spy 
for more. 

Another favourite trick is practised when shooting 
red bear. Late in the evening a bear is spied some 
distance off and duly stalked. The stalk is successful 
though it is impossible to get very close up for a shot. 
The Sahib shoots and the bear falls over out of sight 
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as if hit. The Sahib starts to run forward in his excite- 
ment to inspect his first red bear. “Slowly, Sahib!” 
says the shikari, “bears are dangerous animals when 
wounded, your honour must keep his breath in case 
a second shot is needed.” They reach the spot some 
minutes later to find much blood where the bear had 
been and good blood tracks leading away round the 
corner of the hill. “‘ Now slowly, Sahib,’ says the 
shikari, ‘‘ the bear is badly hit and will not go far before 
lying down, if he is not followed at once, but if we 
follow the tracks too quickly the bear may keep on 
going and it will be dark before we can get up to 
it!’ Thus he delays the impatient Sahib for as long 
as he can. 

When the Sahib will brook no more delay they 
start off. There are sufficient blood tracks to show 
the way the bear has gone but owing to the formation 
of the ground it is never possible to see far ahead. 
They follow on till dark and then perforce return to 
camp, with the intention of taking up the chase again 
the next day. 

As the Sahib is finishing his breakfast early on the 
morrow the shikari comes running to his tent in great 
excitement. ‘‘ Quick, Sahib,” he says, “there is a 
big ibex close by, a very big one, a pachas wallah 
(a 50 inch head). I will send the chota shikari (the 
second shikari, usually the shikari’s own son) to find 
the bear as he knows how to skin it, and your honour 
and I will go after the ibex, but make haste, Sahib.” 
The 50 inch head which is the dream of every man 
who goes shooting in Kashmir puts all thoughts of 
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the bear out of the Sahib’s mind and he readily 
agrees to the shikari’s suggestion. A fruitless hunt 
for the mythical big ibex ensues and some hours 
later the Sahib returns to camp rather disgusted at 
his luck. 

The chota shikari in the meantime has brought the 
bear’s skin into camp and is hard at work cleaning it. 
“Your honour’s luck is indeed good,” says the shikari, 
““never have I seen so big a bear.” 

The bear of course never existed any more than did 
the big ibex. A bear’s skin stuffed with straw had 
previously been placed in a selected position and a 
string attached to it. The spot had been carefully 
chosen as so to enable the man who was holding the 
string to pull the bear away on the Sahib’s shot and 
make his escape with it. The blood was poured out 
of a bottle and the ruse was complete. There are a 
thousand places in the Himalayas where such a thing 
can be done and when the skin has been properly 
prepared it is probably the most difficult trick of all 
to detect. The big ibex was of course merely a blind 
to draw the Sahib away while the chota shikari pro- 
duced the bear’s skin and had got well on with the 
cleaning of it. 

Again, if the Sahib is suspicious, he will be taken 
to the spot and shown some bones. There may not 
be enough to satisfy him but still he cannot deny the 
truth of what the shikari says. It is possible that the 
carcase may have been eaten by vultures or even a 
snow leopard. It is unlikely however that his sus- 
picions will be aroused thus far since the animal which 
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provided the skin also had a carcase and that self- 
same carcaseé may even be there minus only the 
flesh and entrails which the Sahib knows full well 
would have been eaten by vultures in a very short 
time. , 

There are other equally ingenious ruses practised 
which I could relate and no doubt many others still 
which I have never heard of. These two however 
will suffice to show the novice what he must be prepared 
for. The only way in which one can avoid being 
deceived like this is to refuse to have anything to do 
with a head which one has not shot and followed up 
oneself. 

Still I forgive the Kashmir shikari much. With 
the exception of one particular individual, a Kazak in 
Central Asia, he is by far the best native stalker that 
I have ever met. He is excellent with a telescope 
and is always keen. Added to which as I have already 
mentioned he is a real good companion. 

Wages in Kashmir have risen considerably since the 
war in common with most other countries in the world. 
Nevertheless a great deal can be done to reduce 
expenses if the Sahib is willing to dispense with some 
of the large retinue of servants which the shikari 
advises the Sahib as being necessary. While on my 
way to Chinese Turkestan recently I met a man in 
Leh who complained bitterly of the expense but I 
could not sympathise with him when I saw the number 
of men whom he had got with him. 

A shikari is certainly necessary to arrange for coolies 
and to show one the best shooting places even if 
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he is not required to do the actual stalking. A good 
shikari knows both Kashmir and Ladakh thoroughly 
and the white man would waste much time if he did 
not have one. A chota shikari is quite useless and 
is only a means of getting more money out of the 
Sahib. A tiffin coolie is equally useless. His sole job 
Is to carry the Sahib’s lunch and this surely the Sahib 
can carry in his own pocket. And lastly the dak 
coolie to take letters to the nearest post office. perhaps 
150 miles away, if one is in Ladakh after ovis ammon 
or Tibetan antelope, is more useless still. 

Each additional man in a party entails extra food 
and transport and a simple calculation will show that 
a tiffin coolie whose wage is perhaps twenty rupees 
a month is actually costing the Sahib another twenty 
rupees a month for his food and for the transport which 
is necessary to carry the extra blankets and tent 
accommodation for the one individual. 

I can never think of Kashmir without thinking of 
the grass shoe, the finest form of footgear in the world 
for hill shooting. The shoe is made of rice grass 
twisted up into lengths of fifteen feet, each length 
being sufficient for one shoe. Enough loads of the 
grass are carried on the basis of one pair of shoes per 
day for the Sahib and the shikari and rather less for 
the remaining members of the party. On bad rocky 
ground one pair will not always last the day but on 
snow or other ground which does not cut them the 
same pair will often last two or three days. The men 
make them up on the march or in camp as required. 
It is impossible to slip in these shoes and in snow one’s 
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feet are always warm. They are light and easy to 
march in though one misses a heel to one’s footgear 
for a few days. The slight bruising to the heel which 
takes place soon disappears and one’s feet soon get 
accustomed to them. 

The ground inhabited by markhor and ibex in 
Kashmir is perhaps worse than any other ground in 
the world and there are probably few white men who 
have shot there who have not experienced some 
unpleasant moments while stalking these two animals. 
Sometimes during the excitement of the stalk one 
gets into a bad place without noticing it and then 
comes the difficulty of getting out of it. On such 
occasions a climbing rope is invaluable if the natives 
have been shown how to use it. Some men cannot 
bear to sink their pride in face of the native’s asser- 
tion that the ground is quite easy and safe, but all 
men have not equally good heads on bad ground and 
the white man is nearly always worse than the native 
in this respect. If the white man will remember that 
no mountain climber would dream of going unroped 
on many of the places met with on ibex and markhor 
ground he can sink his pride with an easy conscience. 
The jaeger in Austria and other parts of Europe never 
moves in the mountains without his rope and he is a 
far better man on bad ground than the big majority 
of Englishmen but chamois ground in Austria, bad as 
it is, cannot be compared to markhor and ibex ground 
in the Himalayas. The climbing rope will be found 
useful for other purposes as well, such as crossing rivers 
and glacier streams, and equally it is not to be despised 
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on the glacier itself, with perhaps fresh snow hiding 
the crevasses. 

In Rowland Ward’s Records of Big Game an ibex 
of 55 inches is shown as having been shot in Kashmir 
but no mention is made as to the year in which it was 
killed or what part of Kashmir it came from. It is 
no doubt a head which was shot many years ago. A 
head of 50 inches is certainly uncommon in these 
days and was probably always so in days gone by. 

An old ibex is a very cunning animal and even in 
the Tian Shan mountains where they are rarely hunted 
I have seen an old buck lying up day after day in a 
place where it was so impossible to stalk him that it 
seemed as if more than ordinary animal intelligence 
had been displayed in selecting it. In Kashmir, where 
under the game laws one nala is closed for shooting 
and the one next door very often open, it does not 
take the old ibex very long to find out where his safety 
lies and he will stay in that closed nala for years with- 
out ever risking death in the nala next door. When 
shooting in a nala which adjoins one which is closed 
a few days can be profitably spent on the dividing 
ridge spying for the one, or maybe two, big bucks 
which are sure to be on the forbidden ground. 

The best place in the Himalayas for ibex to-day 
is probably Chilas but being a closed country on 
political grounds it is not easy to get permission to 
shoot there. 

There are five varieties of markhor in the Himal- 
ayas, the Astor, Chitral, Pir Panjal, Cabul and 
Suleman. Though the difference in the horns of the 
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first and last type is great, yet in the order in which 
I have placed them the horns more or less merge into 
one another, starting with the wide apart and gradually 
twisting horns of the Astor type and finishing with 
perfectly straight horns with many twists in them of 
the Suleman type. 

There is to my mind no other form of big game 
shooting to beat the stalking of markhor. The first 
sight of a big ibex may be thrilling but it does not 
affect one greatly. An ovis poli or ovis ammon seen 
for the first time may be an equally thrilling sight 
but they impress one more perhaps as the culmination 
of many weeks of marching in order to reach the 
country in which they live. But to see an old markhor 
for the first time high up in the rocks above one’s 
camp, as I saw him on the evening of my first arrival 
on markhor ground, is truly inspiring. With his long 
flowing beard and spiral horns he seems to be the one 
animal necessary to complete the grandeur of the 
vast mountains which he inhabits. Gazing always 
down on the rest of the world he looks veritably 
the monarch of all he surveys and one appreciates 
clearly enough that one must climb above him to 
get a shot. 

I had killed two fair heads during my first ten days 
on markhor ground but there was one really big head 
which I had never been able to get a shot at. I had 
spied him often at the bottom of a three hundred feet 
precipice but it was quite impossible to get a shot at 
him from above and equally impossible to approach 
him from any other direction. Reaching one morning 
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the ridge from which I usually spied I found him 
with a herd of females in a different place. The herd 
was feeding towards a spot which I could easily reach 
and from which I could get an easy shot. A quarter 
of an hour later I had reached the spot which I wanted 
and the markhor were all out of sight below me. A 
few yards in front of me was a rock which overlooked 
the markhor down below. I was using a telescope 
sight at the time and had it fixed on to my rifle. 
Crawling slowly forward I was within three yards of 
the rock when a markhor, the leading one of the herd 
and the big one which I wanted, put his head over 
the top of it and stared me straight in the face. There 
was no time to remove the telescope sight and, as it 
happened to be of a pattern which precluded the use 
of the backsight while it was on the rifle, I had to 
use it. I can still remember how clearly the thought 
came to my mind that at such close range the line 
of sight through the telescope would be higher than 
the flight of the bullet and I instinctively gave the 
rifle a jerk up as I fired. The result of course was 
that I missed that markhor at a closer range than 
perhaps any man has ever shot at one before or since. 
He was out of sight behind the rock in a flash and 
I never saw him again until he was six hundred yards 
off going like the wind. 

Old Roosla Malik, my shikari, would not speak for 
hours afterwards, his disappointment at not getting 
that head was more than he could bear. I never saw 
another big markhor in spite of the charm which I 
found attached to my rifle the next morning by 
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Roosla. Efiad been given my chance and had thrown 
it away. I was not to have another since the fates 
have decreed that only one chance is allowed at a big 
markhor. 

On markhor and ibex ground the lucky man may 
see a snow leopard. Rarely seen however it is still 
more rarely shot, but I know of one case of a man 
getting a good markhor and a snow leopard in what 
could almost be described as one shot. He had spied 
a markhor and was in the act of stalking it when a 
snow leopard, intent on the same quarry, also stalked 
and killed it. It then became a question of him 
stalking the snow leopard which was hard at work 
eating the markhor. He got up to it without diff- 
culty and killed it and there were his two trophies 
lying side by side. 

Much the same thing happened to me when after 
black bear in the Kashmir valley. Hearing an unusual 
noise which we could not account for, though Roosla 
thought that it might be caused by monkeys, we 
proceeded to investigate. We were moving slowly 
along through fairly thick undergrowth in the direc- 
tion of the noise when some movement caught my 
eye thirty yards to my flank. Turning my head I 
saw a leopard crawling along in a parallel direction to 
my own. It was stalking this same noise and was s0 
intent on its objective that it never saw me. I fired 
and killed it and almost immediately the noise ceased. 
The monkeys, they were monkeys as Roosla thought, 
undoubtedly knew that the leopard was after them 
and it seemed almost as if they knew that my shot 
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meant safety for them. We went up to them shortly 
afterwards and found them greatly excited, but even 
though they continued to leap about in the trees all 
round us there was never another sound of the noise 
which we had first heard. Roosla told me _ that 
Kashmiris believe that a leopard will follow a troop 
of monkeys for miles, the monkeys moving along from 
tree to tree, and that when it eventually drives some 
of them into a place from which they cannot move 
forward any more it sits at the foot of the tree and 
makes faces at them till one drops off from sheer 
fright. 

In the valley of Kashmir black bear can be easily 
shot by driving but a more interesting way is to wander 
about in the forest in search of them. Sometimes they 
are very savage and will attack a man unprovoked but 
like all the bear tribe they are easily killed and per- 
sonally I do not think there is much sport in shooting 
them. 

Barasingh with as good heads as ever are found all 
over the Kashmir valley. Some men consider that 
the best time to shoot them is in January when the 
snow has driven them down low and makes them 
more easy to see, but in my opinion they are more 
easily got in the rutting season which commences 
about the 15th of September. There are few more 
delightful ways of spending a month than hunting 
barasingh. By the end of the rutting season the 
weather is cold and the forest under snow but there 
is unlimited wood for the camp fire and there is ever 
the roar of the stag close by which may prove to be 
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the big one which is known to be somewhere about 
but has never yet been seen. 

The country of Ladakh with its barren hills and 
high plateaux is very different to Kashmir. The 
change of scenery on each side of the Zogi La pass 
which divides Kashmir from Ladakh is even more 
remarkable than is usually the case on the two sides 
of a divide. The Sind valley on the Kashmir side 
is well wooded on the slopes and everywhere in the 
valley itself there is an abundance of grass and moun- 
tain flowers; but as soon as the Zogi La is crossed there 
is not a tree to be seen and but little vegetation of 
any sort. 

The Zogi La pass which is 11,500 feet has a summer 
as well as a winter route across it and woe betide the 
traveller who is caught by a snowstorm while crossing 
by the latter route. The summer route is cut out of 
the side of the hill and is impassable while there is 
any snow on it. It then becomes necessary to use 
the winter road which runs along the bottom of the 
valley. Both sides of the valley are precipitous and 
the valley itself is very narrow, in places even a gorge. 
In fine weather the lower road is safe enough, though 
the sight of the masses of snow a few thousand feet 
higher up, all ready to come hurtling down on the 
slightest provocation, makes the traveller hurry through 
the pass as fast as he can. In a snowstorm or when 
it blows hard and causes the snow to come down from 
above this lower road is blocked at once. The pass 
however is well known and though it is travelled much 
at all times of the year accidents are rare. 
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The road to Leh is a weary one and not particu- 
larly interesting to the man whose objective is 
Changchenmo for Tibetan antelope or Tso Morari 
for ovis ammon, both of which places are 150 miles 
beyond Leh. There are bungalows at every stage 
along the road as far as Leh and the 250 miles 
from Srinagar in Kashmir can be done comfortably 
in seven marches. The actual record for the 
distance is held by an officer in the Indian Army 
who did it in forty-eight hours. This feat of 
endurance, it can be called nothing less when 
the state of the road and the wretchedness of 
the Ladahki pony are considertd, was performed 
by the officer in question on receipt of a wire 
which reached him in Leh recalling him from leave 
to rejoin his regiment which had been ordered 
‘on active service. 

This road to Leh is part “i the main trade route 
between India and China and interesting travellers 
are sometimes met en route. In the years since the 
Great War it has been of still greater interest from 
the point of view of these travellers and it is well worth 
while to study the visitors’ books which are kept at 
each bungalow provided for European travellers, and 
to speculate as to the identity of the names which they 
contain. Here may be seen the names of Russian 
refugees seeking sanctuary under the British flag, of 
men and women from the Swedish missions in Kashgar 
and Yarkand, of scientific parties, of Bolshevik agents 
from Russia and of soldiers on leave from India for 
a shoot. 
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In Leh itself one may see the arrival of a caravan 
from Yarkand which will turn the sportsman’s thoughts 
to the Pamirs and Tian Shan mountains of Sinkiang 
and even further to the far distant Altai mountains 
of Mongolia. Here he may profitably make notes for 
future reference about the Karakoram route and the 
best times of year for crossing the many passes which 
exist. 

Beyond Leh it is impossible to get much farther 
to the East before crossing the Tibetan frontier which 
is barred to one and all and the man in search of sport 
must turn to the North for Tibetan antelope and ovis 
ammon or to the South East as a more certain country 
for the latter. To the North he will cross the Chang 
La pass 18,000 feet and the Marse Mik La 18,500 
feet and on these two passes he will get perhaps his 
first bad experience of mountain sickness and eat his 
first meal cooked on a dung fire. Here he will see 
flocks of sheep carrying loads of salt and also yak 
transport, as well as the wild yak and the kiang or 
Tibetan wild ass. After his laborious ascent of the 
Chang La and Marse Mik La passes he will get a 
slight idea of what the Mount Everest expedition 
had to contend with at an altitude 10,000 feet 
higher still. 

In all this country there is much to interest the 
newcomer which he has never seen before. The per- 
manent snow line as high as 18,000 feet, hot springs, 
and water boiling at such a low temperature that one 
can almost bear one’s hand in it are some of the things 
which will impress him most forcibly. He will find 
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too, in this country devoid of vegetation, a wonderful 
beauty in the hills which he never could have imagined 
and when he finally leaves this bleak and barren land 
of Ladakh he will do so with infinite regret. 

Tibetan antelope and gazelle are not interesting 
animals to shoot being usually very tame, and the 
sportsman is wise not to waste too much of his perhaps 
precious time after them but to turn his attention to 
the ovis ammon, burhel and sharpoo if he has not 
already got what he wants of the last two on his way 
up to Leh. 

In the present day ovis ammon ground is divided 
into blocks by the Game Preservation Department 
of Kashmir. There are not a great many of these 
blocks but there is not a big demand for them and 
Kashmir shikaris in consequence know very little 
about them. The result of this is that good ovis 
ammon heads are but rarely killed. 

The shikaris are inclined to think that big heads 
no longer exist and are never keen about an expedition 
after them. If arrangements are left to them, which 
is so often the case, they are quite content to take 
the Sahib on to the edge of his block and advise him 
that it is no good going any farther. There are how- 
ever plenty of ovis ammon round Tso Morari and 
Hanle and it is equally certain that there are good 
heads there too, though they are not always to be 
found with the herds of ewes and small rams. For 
eleven months in the year the big rams will be by 
themselves in small parties of two and three and they 
will only join the large herds for the rutting season 
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at the end of October. Unfortunately for the sports- 
man, who is very largely the British officer serving 
in India, the leave season finishes at the end of October 
thus making it impossible for him to be on ammon 
ground at the best time of all. Nevertheless the big 
rams have their fixed places of retreat both before 
and after the rutting season and it is not so impossible 
to find them as many Kashmir shikaris think. 

I have hunted ovis ammon and other species of 
big wild sheep for weeks on end before finding the 
old rams and have often been at a loss to understand 
where the big ones get to until quite unexpectedly 
I have tumbled on to a herd of two or three in a 
small nala all by themselves with no ewes or small 
rams within miles of them. Except during the rutting 
season it is pretty safe to avoid all country where the 
ewes are and to look for the big rams in the most 
unlikely places. 

Of other animals in Ladakh the burhel offers as 
good sport as any man can want. It lives on 
worse ground as a rule than most wild sheep and 
many a hard stalk will be had before getting a good 
head. 

I always associate burhel ground with shale slopes 
and rock slides. The former are great fun since 
no matter how steep the slope one cannot roll far 
and to start at the top and come down a thousand 
feet in record time, with feet firmly planted and a 
pole in one’s hand to keep one balanced, is most 
amusing. Laden ponies will come down these slopes 
as easily as a man though it is doubtful if they get the 
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same enjoyment out of it. But the rock slide is a 
very different affair. Often have I vowed that I 
would never cross another and yet the next day while 
stalking a burhel inevitably the rock slide intervenes 
and there is no alternative but to cross it. 

Imagine a steep slope of 45 degrees with loose rocks 
weighing anything from five to fifteen tons and these 
rocks piled up on each other many yards deep and 
stretching for a thousand feet or more up the moun- 
tain side and maybe a quarter of a mile across. To 
slip and break your rifle or your leg on such ground 
is easy but that is nothing compared with the possi- 
bility that your extra weight may cause a rock to move 
and on such places a ten ton rock will move on the 
slightest touch. It may move only a foot or a few 
inches. It will seldom move more before being caught 
on the rock below it but if your foot happens to be 
in the way it is quite sufficient. Nothing short of 
dynamite will move that rock and your fate is surely 
sealed if your foot is caught. Imagination is a useful 
thing on many occasions but the less one has when 
crossing a rock slide the better for one’s peace of 
mind. 

Nature has endowed most animals with a colour 
scheme for their protection but I know no other 
animal so well protected in this direction as the burhel. 
The black stripes of a tiger on a yellow background 
ought to make it invisible in the jungle but it is only 
when the jungle is very thin and the sun can come 
through it in streaks that a tiger is hard to see. The 
horns of a stag, merging very largely into the branches 
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of trees, are neutralised so often by that fatal flick of 
the ear which so often gives the stag away. The 
brown and white colouring of an ovis ammon or ovis 
poli ought to assimilate exactly with the patches of 
bare ground and snow of the countries in which they 
live, yet there is no animal which shows up so clearly 
as an old ram of either of these species. The burhel 
however corresponds so exactly in colour to the ground 
on which it lives that it is often impossible to see it 
with the naked eye at close range. I have put the 
telescope on to a burhel lying down at 150 yards and 
fancied that I had an easy shot but on putting the 
sight of the rifle on to it I have seen just nothing at 
all. On one occasion I fired at a burhel at rather a 
long range in the middle of a herd and never saw it 
drop. I went up to the spot or to what I thought 
was the spot to look for blood tracks but finding no 
signs I went away. Happening to pass close by the 
same place the next day I noticed vultures eating 
something and on going up to inspect I found my 
burhel of the day before. I went all over the ground 
from which I had fired the shot up to where the 
burhel was lying and there was no question but that 
it was the beast which I had fired at, yet the previous 
day I had failed to see it lying there stone dead 
although the ground was bare and not very rough. 
One hears discussions on the subject of the best 
coloured clothing for stalking and even for soldiering. 
One man will stoutly affirm that a variegated colour 
is the best and will try to prove his convictions by 
relating the exploits of some Highland regiment in a 
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certain battle of the South African war in which their 
invisibility won the day. Another will fancy a 
uniform colour while still another will prefer an even 
more variegated colour scheme than the Highland 
soldier can show, truly a Joseph’s coat of many colours, 
For me the burhel has finally settled the question 
in favour of the uniform colour, and for the colour 
itself I fancy the British soldier's khaki and if 
still more detail is required let the khaki be as 
old as possible since old khaki assumes a sort of 
greyish hue. 

An interesting comparison can be made between 
the colour scheme of the burhel and that of the 
sharpoo. Both live on the same sort of ground 
but the sharpoo is very much the easier to see. 
I would describe its uniform brown colouring as 
resembling particularly new khaki with a tinge of 
red in it. 

There is some good ibex ground along the Chayok 
river in Ladakh but for some reason it is but rarely 
visited by sportsmen. It is certainly a good bit farther 
to get to than either Astor or Baltistan and can only 
be reached by crossing the Khardung pass 18,000 feet, 
which does not open till June. 

In Chamba there is a smaller variety of big game 
than in Kashmir and, with the exception of ibex, all 
the most interesting of the Himalayan animals such 
as markhor, barasingh, burhel and sharpoo are not 
found there at all. The ibex are small and a 40 inch 
head uncommon. Red bear however are more numer- 
ous than in Kashmir. 
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Chamba is perhaps most interesting from a shooting 
point of view from its proximity to Rupshu, Lahoul 
and Spiti all of which are more quickly reached from 
this country than they are from Kashmir. Much 
comparatively little hunted ground can be found in 
these three localities. Ammon ground too, South of 
Tso Morari, can be reached in far less time from Chamba 
than it can be by the better known route through 
Kashmir and Ladakh. 


Chapter x 
BURMA 


1908-9 

T is not always easy to get information about 
big game in Burma but for the man who is lucky 
enough to find a good shooting ground fine sport 
is to be had with gaur (Indian bison) and tsaine or 
banting. There are also tiger but they are nothing 
like so numerous as in India and it is certainly not 
worth while going to Burma on their account alone. 
Occasional permits are issued to kill elephant of 
which there are quantities in all the jungles inhabited 

by gaur and tsaine. 
When I first went to Burma to shoot I had written 
beforehand to a certain official in the district to which 
I intended going. On my arrival in his district I 


went to see him in the hopes of getting some useful 
information as I had been told that he had done a 


lot of shooting in Burma himself. “Why do you 
come to Burma to shoot big game?” he asked, and 
then went on to tell me that I should have done far 
better to have stayed in India since there was little 
else to shoot in Burma but duck and snipe. I did 
not take to this official very much and was all the 
more inclined to believe that he was not telling me 


the truth. It even seemed to me that he took such 
124 
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trouble to deny the existence of big game in his 
district that there was probably some shooting there 
which was well worth while finding. I have had 
dealings with civilian officials in various parts of 
the world but this was the only one which I can 
remember who was not keen to help in anything 
to do with sport. 

Further inquiries failed to elicit any useful informa- 
tion so I went off blindly into the jungle thirty miles 
from Katha on the Irrawaddy where I had been mak- 
ing my inquiries. Engaging two Burmans, Po Than 
and Jo Thun, I hunted this country for some time 
in vain but eventually found what I suspected were 
there, gaur in quantities. 

In many places Burmese jungles are every bit as 
thick as those in the Terai in India and here again 
one finds the patches of thick elephant grass which 
the gaur so dearly love to lie up in during the heat 
of the day. This grass is tunnelled out by the 
gaur into clean-cut passages down which a man 
may walk upright and with ease, though often 
unable to see the sun above on account of the grass 
which forms a roof to the tunnel itself. There is 
no chance for the man who meets a gaur face to 
face in one of these tunnels unless he shoots straight 
and quick since the impenetrable grass walls offer 
no means of escape. The Burmans never cared 
about following an unwounded gaur into these tunnels 
though for some reason best known to themselves 
they did not appear to mind when the gaur was 
wounded. 
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A Burmese jungle is far more beautiful as a rule 
than an Indian jungle. The teak trees, many of 
which are of enormous girth, the orchids and wonder- 
ful tropical flowers make shooting here vastly inter- 
esting. 

There is not much difference between the horns of 
a bull and cow gaur and it is difficult for the man who 
has never shot a gaur before, and sees one for the first 
time indistinctly in thick jungle, to distinguish between 
the two sexes. The first herd which I tracked gave 
me only a short hunt before I got up to them. Po 
Than excitedly pointed out one which he said was 
a big bull. I could not see it very clearly and had 
not the vaguest idea myself whether it was a bull 
or a cow which he was pointing at, but in order to 
make as sure as possible I stoutly affirmed that it was 
a cow. He was so insistent however that it was a 
bull that I finally gave in and fired and killed of 
course a cow. 

I can never understand the native’s mind when he 
does this. In nearly every case he knows full well 
what sex the animal is since once the animal is known 
it is not possible to make a mistake, and he generally 
knows equally well that it is only the old males which 
the white man wants to shoot. Yet he will invariably 
use every persuasion to induce him to shoot at every- 
thing irrespective of size or sex. When meat is 
the native’s object it is easy enough to understand 
but he will do exactly the same when he does 
not require meat. On this occasion Po Than never 
troubled to take any of the meat back to camp 
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though we were quite near by. Perhaps it is just 
the primitive lust for killing any wild animal which 
is the cause but it is nevertheless a most annoying 
practice and one has to be always on guard against 
it when hunting a new species of animal for the 
first time. 

To show the importance of the hunter becoming 
able to distinguish good and bad heads of a new 
species as soon as possible | would mention another 
occasion, on which I saw my first tsaine. The native 
with me on that occasion again implored me to shoot 
saying that it was a big bull but though I could see 
the tsaine distinctly I would not be persuaded until 
it had turned round and I could then see without any 
doubt what sex it was. It turned out to be a particu- 
larly big bull. 

For the next few days, though fresh tracks were 
plentiful and I followed them for many miles, I never 
got a shot. I had quickly learnt to distinguish the 
tracks of a big bull gaur from a small one but I 
found that following a track was not so easy as 
it appeared. 

In Central India where probably the finest trackers 
in the world are to be found, the Gonds and Bhils, 
the ground is much drier than in Burma and tracking 
in consequence more difficult. These men will follow 
a track over hard stony ground in a manner which 
will cause the white man the most intense wonder 
and envy and it will take the latter very many years 
before he can hope to even approach these men in 
quality as a tracker. But in Burma the jungles are 
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much thicker than in Central India and the sun does 
not get the same chance to penetrate and dry up the 
ground. Burma is also a very much damper country 
and tracking in consequence easier. The Burman 
however is neither a good tracker nor a good hunter 
and the white man is well advised not to depend on 
him for either. 

It is always interesting to watch and to follow a man 
who is an expert at any job and the same applies in 
a measure to tracking but to follow in the’ footsteps 
of someone who is little better at the job than oneself 
is a dull pastime. 

At the water hole inspected in the early morning 
many tracks of different animals are seen. The great 
round impressions a foot across will show that elephants 
have been here for a bathe or drink but the tracks in 
the mud are hard and dry and it is many days since 
their last visit. The fresh tracks of a tiger suggest 
the building of a machan up in a tree overlooking the 
pool and a circuit of it is made to see what other tracks 
of the same sort there are. No further tracks of tiger 
being found the thought of a machan is banished from 
the mind as waste of time since this is evidently not 
the tiger’s habitual drinking place and attention is 
turned to the innumerable tracks of gaur. Tracks of 
these are plentiful enough to show that they at any 
rate come here every night to drink. Some with the 
water nearly clear in them will denote a visit of 
yesterday evening. Others containing muddy water 
show a later visit but still one of many hours ago. 
But here is a more than usually big impression in the 
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mud with the water slowly oozing into it. A bull 
gaur then has been here and not so very long ago. 
He has evidently stayed some time to judge by 
the same sized tracks all round the pool, unless 
there have been two or three big bulls together. 
But surely a track that size denotes a real old fellow 
and it is unlikely that he goes about with others 
of his age. Hopes rise high at the thought of a 
solitary bull and a cast round is made to pick up 
his tracks where they leave the water hole to return 
to the jungle. 

After some delay we find his single track and with 
all our senses alert we follow, looking carefully for 
some sign which will show how far he is ahead. A 
patch of grass with the early morning dew brushed 
off shows clearly the way which he has gone, though 
he leaves no other track. A little farther on we stop 
to feel his droppings and find them warm. We follow 
on with caution greater than ever, The Burman who 
is behind occasionally stops to inspect some other 
track, which has crossed that of the bull which we 
are following, to make sure that we are still on the 
right trail. Still we keep on with eyes and ears alert 
to catch the slightest movement or sound ahead, all 
the time watching the tracks on the ground and 
treading with infinite caution, since the crack of a 
stick under our feet may ruin for ever our chance of 
seeing the bull. The sun is well up by now and 
already we have been two hours on the trail with the 
bull evidently moving slowly along in front of us all 
the time. Tracking is tiring work when keyed up 
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with excitement for so long as this and we think of 
having a short rest. But no, the bull is only just in 
front of us and we must get up to him soon. We 
notice here and there a leaf torn off some tree, a 
few blades of grass cropped short, a stone turned 
over on its side but still nothing shows us for certain 
how far ahead he is. Again we stop to feel his 
droppings and find them fresher than before, so 
fresh indeed that the bull cannot be more than fifty 
yards away. Our caution redoubles, we move for- 
ward more slowly still, watching the jungle ahead 
more closely even than the tracks. Maybe he is 
lying down now in which case he will hear or scent 
us before we can see him. Our only chance of 
getting a shot is to catch the movement which he 
will make on getting to his feet. He will stand 
perhaps for two seconds but not more and his next 
move will be a crashing away into the jungle out 
of sight. Those two seconds will be all the time in 
which to shoot. 

A stick breaks twenty yards ahead. At once my 
eyes are on the spot from which the noise has come 
and only just in time they catch the movement of the 
bull as he gets to his feet. There flashes through my 
mind the case of the cow elk shot in Norway many 
years ago under exactly similar conditions, but even 
while this is passing through my brain I see the mas- 
sive horns of what can only be a bull and all inside 
those two seconds I have fired. With the second 
barrel ready both the Burman and I stand still as 
death until a crashing away in the undergrowth spells 
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safety from a charge. We then go slowly up to 
inspect. 

Here is the spot where he was lying down and there 
are no other tracks but his, He is without a doubt 
the same bull that we have tracked from the water hole. 
We follow slowly on to look for blood and find it 
almost at once. Not very much at first but after a 
little while we find it coated with froth and know the 
bull is ours. Hit in the lungs like that he cannot go 
far, we think, and at once we start off on _ his 
track. Suddenly there comes the remembrance of 
some other beast, hit in the lungs as surely as this 
bull, which we pursued for miles and never saw again. 
We adopt the safer course of stopping for twenty 
minutes to smoke a pipe before following him any 
farther. 

When this time has passed the rifle is inspected to 
make sure that it has been reloaded and on we go once 
more. The need for caution is as great as ever but 
the danger now is not that we may frighten the 
bull but that he may charge us from a flank, having 
turned back on his tracks in a small circle to await 
our coming. The blood gets thicker than before 
and suddenly we hear sounds of the bull pawing the 
ground and bellowing ahead. Knowing now exactly 
where he is, we advance more boldly until we see 
him clearly, facing in our direction and uncertain 
what to do. One more shot at his broad chest and 
all is over. 

It is interesting to try and analyse what animals can 
be really classed as dangerous. The gaur is considered 
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by some men to be as bad as any while others -will 
laugh at this and say that it cannot compare with an 
Indian buffalo or still less with an African buffalo. 
Others again hold that no member of the cow tribe 
can compare with the tiger, lion or leopard. It is to 
my mind not so much the animal itself which is 
dangerous as the circumstances under which it is met 
with. There is nothing dangerous about a tiger 
standing twenty yards off in the open to the man who 
is a good big game shot. Again there is no danger 
to this same man from a charging gaur or buffalo pro- 
vided that he has seen it in sufficient time to shoot. 
The odds are so greatly on the side of the well placed 
bullet that danger to the hunter is reduced to a negli- 
gible quantity. But this only applies when the man is 
a first class rifle shot with complete confidence in him- 
self and his rifle. To the man who cannot hit a 
charging animal in the head every time with certainty 
at ten or fifteen yards then the shooting of so-called 
dangerous animals is certainly attended with consider- 
able risk. 

Quick eyesight and quick hearing are often as 
important as quick and accurate shooting. The 
man who can catch a movement in thick jungle 
even a fraction of a second before some other man 
has just that fraction of time extra in which to 
shoot. In jungles as thick as those in Burma or the 
Indian Terai this may mean a very great deal to 
the man who is being charged. In thick elephant 
grass however, not even the first class shot has any 
chance whatsoever no matter how good his eyes and 
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ears may be, if he is charged, unless the animal is 
coming straight down one of the well trodden down 
paths. 

Tiger lion and leopard are all equally dangerous 
when wounded. They can hide behind such a small 
patch of cover that it is easy to walk right on top of 
them before seeing them. Again their spring is so 
quick and silent that one has no time in which to shoot 
and it may well be that the beast is first seen when 
actually in the air. Thus it would appear that the 
larger carnivora are the most dangerous animals of 
all. 

It is fair to say then, that the danger to be expected 
from those animals which are commonly known as 
dangerous game depends on 


(a) The hunter’s prowess with his rifle. 
(4) His ability to see and hear a movement quickly. 


(c) The thickness of the undergrowth in which he 
meets the animal. 


Here again is the story of the tracking and shooting 
of another solitary bull which I have copied from my 
diary: 

May 2nd. Moved camp five miles South-West of 
Namma going off with Po Than and Jo Thun myself 
to hunt for gaur. At 8 am. we found four fresh 
tracks at a water hole. Followed the one of a solitary 
bull which, after a mile or so, entered a patch of 
elephant grass some eighty yards square. The clean 
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cut paths in this grass showed it to be a regular haunt 
of gaur and it gave one a creepy feeling following 
those tracks with the grass wall twelve feet high on 
either side and so thick that it was impossible to get 
through it without a Burmese dah to cut it down. For 
some yards where it was thicker than usual there was 
even a grass roof over the track through which it was 
impossible to see the sun. The path twisted con- 
tinuously and it was never possible to see many yards 
ahead. Coming to a small tree at a spot where the 
path bifurcated, from which I could get a view over 
the top of the grass, I sent the two men back to move 
round outside the grass and try and move the gaur 
towards me, since he was probably lying up in the 
grass at the moment. No sooner had the men got 
round and started to approach the grass from the other 
side than the gaur crashed out into the open having 
doubtless got their wind. I hit him with both barrels 
of my -450 cordite rifle as he went away, breaking 
a near hind leg high up. Po Than and Jo Thun came 
back to me as fast as they could not knowing which 
way the gaur had gone. We followed the tracks and 
found blood at once. After waiting twenty minutes 
we moved on and came up to the gaur lying down 
in a small nala. On seeing us he got to his feet and 
stood broadside on at fifteen yards. As I was going 
to fire Po Than let off my second rifle behind me 
nearly blowing my head off. This combined with 
the smoke caused by this rifle, which was a «soo black 
powder express, completely put me off and I fired 
both barrels of my own rifle just anyhow. I hit the 
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gaur both times but with no effect and off he went. 
Going on another hundred yards we found him facing 
us. As he started to charge I hit him in the head 
and brought him to his knees. He got up again at 
once and made off as if this shot had not troubled him 
at all and the second barrel which I gave him as he 
went away had equally little effect. Again Po Than 
fired with my second rifle in spite of my previous 
remonstrances, but this time he was not quite so near 
my head. 

I then found that I had no more cartridges left for 
my -450 and only two for the -soo express, the 
remainder having dropped out of the bag which one 
of the men was carrying. Another hundred yards 
farther on we got up to the gaur again. This time 
he was lying down in some very thick undergrowth, 
so thick indeed that I could not make him out distinctly 
at five yards. Going close up I gave him both barrels 
of the -500 behind the shoulder or where I judged 
his shoulder to be. Neither shot seerned to have any 
effect but the gaur apparently was unable to get to 
his legs again. There now remained Jo Thun’s old 
muzzle-loader for which he had two charges. I did 
not however fancy firing this myself so let Jo Thun 
have a shot. Again no effect but an enormous cloud 
of smoke. Taking the old gun myself for the last 
shot I went up so close that I could touch the 
gaur with the end of the gun, and fired. I do 
not know if Jo Thun had put in a double charge 
for my benefit but the kick of that gun was tre- 
mendous and I anxiously waited for the smoke to 
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clear to see the result. It seemed however as if 
bullets had no effect on that gaur since he was still 
just as much alive as ever, poor beast. The under- 
growth in which he was lying was so thick that 
I had to poke the rifle in between the branches to 
get a shot and although I could see his shoulder I 
could not see exactly which way he was lying. 
This no doubt accounted for none of the shots 
taking effect. 

Here was a nice predicament. The gaur lying 
there desperately wounded and I had not got another 
cartridge left of any sort to put him out of his 
misery. There was nothing to be done but send one 
of the men back to camp for more cartridges and 
sit down and await his return. Po Than went off 
at once saying that the camp which I had ordered 
to be moved that morning was now many miles 
away and that he could not get back for four or 
five hours. 

Twenty minutes later while Jo Thun and I were 
sitting down thirty yards away the gaur suddenly got 
to his feet and came straight at us. Picking up my 
rifle but leaving camera water bottle and food where 
it was, I fled in one direction and Jo Thun in another. 
Trees were mostly too big to climb or too weak to be 
of any use but we both met eventually at the same 
one. There was no time to argue as to whose turn 
it was to go first but Jo Thun who was more active 
than myself was an easy winner up that tree. Taking 
stock of our position we found that the tree was not 
only dead but rotten and I had visions of one push 
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by the gaur knocking us right out of it. While I 
was impressing silence on Jo Thun the gaur passed 
under our tree sniffing the wind and looking round 
in every direction apparently for us. Whether he 
was really hunting us or not I do not know. He 
certainly meant business when he first got up and 
came at us when we were sitting on the ground 
and he had even followed our very tracks from there 
to the tree up which we climbed. It was perhaps 
lucky for us that he had a broken leg and could not 
go as fast as we could running. We sat in that tree 
for four hours with the gaur lying down thirty yards 
behind us. 

By one o’clock the sun was so hot beating down 
on that shadeless dead tree that I could stand it 
no longer. Getting quietly down and creeping 
away for a few yards to avoid being seen by the 
gaur I then ran for all I was worth for a couple 
of hundred yards. Here after a while Jo Thun 
joined me and again we sat down to await Po Than’s 
return. An hour or so later he arrived with a 
pocket full of cartridges, and right glad I was to 
see them. 

I do not know how long that poor beast would have 
lived. He appeared to be in no worse condition when 
I got up to him once more than he was five hours ago. 
I killed him with one more shot being now able 
to make him out clearly where he was lying, and 
thankful I was to do so, for his sake more than for 
my own. He measured twelve feet in length between 
pegs from the tip of his nose to the root of the tail 
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and was six feet two inches high at the shoulder. 
There were eleven bullets in him and it was amazing 
how he could have lived all that time. The bullet 
which had hit him in the head had gone right through 
his head and lodged up under the skin at the back 
of his neck just missing the brain. The four bullets 
which had been fired at close range were too far back 
and had failed to penetrate far enough to do any 
damage, 

Most beginners at big game shooting want to rush 
after an animal at once when it is wounded fearing 
lest it should get away if once lost to sight. This is 
a great mistake and loses a man more wounded 
animals than anything else. No matter how good a 
shot a man may be he will occasionally wound an 
animal and his object should be to kill that animal 
as quickly as possible and so put it out of pain. Hurry 
on his part will not accomplish this end. In nearly 
every case an animal which is wounded will stop after 
going a shart distance to take stock of its position. 
Finding that it is not followed it may limp along 
slowly for a short distance before lying down or if 
more badly hit will lie down at once. But even a 
badly wounded animal which knows that it is being 
followed will sometimes go for miles without stopping. 
Yet this same animal, no matter where it is hit, will 
never get up again in many cases if given the chance 
to lie down for twenty minutes or so. In hill shooting, 
where the country is open and one can see for miles, 
there is no harm in following a wounded animal so 
as to keep it in sight but even then it must be followed 
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slowly and at a distance so as to avoid its knowing 
that it is being followed. Once it lies down it must 
be stalked again just as carefully as it was in the first 
place, in case it is not badly hit. But in jungle shoot- 
ing where tracking is usually much easier than it is 
on the open hill it is wise for the hunter to wait before 
he follows up a wounded beast. This is not always 
an easy rule to abide by since the results are often so 
bitterly disappointing as the following incident will 
show. 

I had followed the track of a bull gaur for three 
hours before getting up to him to find him lying down. 
As he got to his feet and stood facing me I hit him in 
the chest with a -450 soft nosed bullet. He turned 
at once and I hit him again with the second barrel 
behind the shoulder, but a little far back. After 
waiting for my usual twenty minutes I followed him 
up. There was not a great deal of blood but enough 
to show that he was badly hit. He never stopped for 
miles, not even at a pool of water which he passed. 
The two distinct blood tracks showed that he was hit 
with both barrels; the blood in the centre of the track 
was from the shot in his chest and the froth in this 
showed that his lungs were touched, while the blood 
on the bushes at a height corresponding to his shoulder 
showed the second shot equally clearly. I followed 
him for three hours going pretty fast and then the 
blood tracks ceased altogether. I still went on for 
an hour or more but never saw him again. The fol- 
lowing day I sent the men out after him again, being 
confined to camp myself with a poisoned. foot, but 
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they never found him though they said that they had 
followed him for a long way. I had no means of 
telling how far their statement was true and it is possible 
that they never followed him at all. I have never met 
another case like this. Either shot was enough to have 
killed him dead, quite apart from the fact that he was 
hit in the lungs, and yet he had gone for five or six 
miles without a stop. 

For some days after this I stayed in camp with 
a bad foot. A leech bite had started the trouble 
some days before and I could not get the sore 
to heal. At last not liking the look of it I put 
on a drop of pure carbolic acid. This no doubt 
cured the poison of the leech bite pretty quick but 
it was over a month before I got over the effects 
of the carbolic. Before my foot had got really 
bad however I received a telegram sent out to me 
from the railway by runner recalling me from 
leave. 

On reaching the railway two days later I made 
inquiries from the Madrasi station-master as to the 
possible reasons for my recall. “Is there any trouble 
on the N.W. frontier?”’ I asked him. ‘‘ No,” he 
replied, “I have not heard of any but England is 
fighting Russia, France is fighting Germany and 
Italy is also at war but there is no trouble on the 
frontier that I have heard of.” Here at any rate 
was enough to account for my sudden recall and 
with visions of long looked for active service at last 
I pushed on to rejoin my regiment in India with 
all speed. 
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I was soon disabused about the war in Europe 
however but there was trouble on the frontier sure 
enough and awful thoughts came to me that I 
might be too late. Getting back to my regiment 
five days later I found it under orders to move at 
a moment’s notice. A note had been sent to the 
Amir of Afghanistan which he had failed to answer 
in the requisite time and war might be the result 
at any moment. This however is another story. It 
is enough to say that matters were satisfactorily settled 
between India and Afghanistan and peace reigned 
once more. 

I had ample time to meditate upon my folly dur- 
ing the next three weeks which I spent in bed with 
a badly burnt foot and I could not help feeling 
thankful that the war had not come then since [ 
should have been left behind to take care of the 
women and children. 

My shoot having been cut short by the Afghans on 
this occasion I returned to Burma again the following 
year arriving in Katha once more at the beginning of 
May. On the train up country from Rangoon I met 
a man in the firm of Steel Bros. who are big timber 
merchants in Burma. This man, Hauxwell by name, 
told me a lot about the gaur and tsaine round Moda 
which was his headquarters on the Irrawaddy and 
strongly advised my going there. As I had not found 
any tsaine in the district where I was last year I decided 
to take Hauxwell’s advice. 

On arrival at Moda I met more of Steel Bros.’ men 
all equally anxious to help in any way they could. I 
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could not help comparing the great hospitality and 
help which I received on this occasion with my recep- 
tion last year. 

These men live in the jungle for the greater part of 
the year and their life is often a hard one. Nevertheless 
it is full of interest and excitement. In these vast teak 
forests they are explorers in every sense of the word 
and to them the finding of a teak tree with an 
extra large girth is like the first sight of gold 
to the prospector, It is an interesting life with 
elephants, the most interesting of all animals, to 
help in the work. At the same time the climate 
is bad and continual goes of fever are the rule. 
Only those teak trees which are over a certain girth 
are felled and in order to find sufficient the white 
man with his elephants and Burmans is continually 
getting farther afield into these still unexplored 
forests. 

The tree to be cut is first of all girdled, (the bark 
is cut all round the tree to kill it). The following year 
the tree is dead and is felled. It is then dragged by 
elephants to the nearest stream or small nala. There 
may be no water in the stream at the time but 
when the heavy rains come later on the log floats 
and is taken down stream for a short distance. It 
may only move a few yards the first year and only 
a few hundred the next year but gradually it is 
worked down into a permanent stream from which 
it quickly reaches the Irrawaddy. Here the logs 
are collected and made into huge rafts.) A Burman 
and his family build their hut on board each raft 
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and take them down to the coast many hundred 
miles away. 

Though the manual labour is all done by Burmans 
and their elephants there is much work for the white 
man to do in the matter of supervision. Each tree is 
marked as soon as it is felled. Each log has to be 
moved on in its own small stream while the rains make 
it possible and again each log must be checked as it 
reaches the permanent stream and still again when it 
is being put into the raft. It may be easy for the babu 
or native clerk to find discrepancies in the white man’s 
returns of these many logs when he comes to check 
the raft on its arrival at the coast but it is by no 
means so easy for the sweating white man in those 
fever-stricken jungles to keep track of the hundreds 
of logs which are scattered about over a large area, 
some of which perhaps were felled as much as three 
years before. 

The Kaukwe chaung (stream) which Hauxwell 
advised me to go to was three days’ march from 
Moda and I was lucky in finding some Chinamen 
with their mules who were willing to take my kit 
there. Transport as a rule is difficult to get in the 
jungles of Burma but these Chinamen had just come 
across with trade goods from China and were resting 
here for a month before returning. As transport I 
have never seen the equal of these mules in any part 
of the world. 

On reaching camp the mules were hobbled and 
turned loose for the night to graze. At daylight they 
were called up by whistle and it was most amusing to 
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see them come hobbling up like so many lame dogs. 
When all the loads were ready each mule was called 
up in turn again by whistle, and saddled. When they 
were all saddled they were again whistled up one by 
one to where two men were standing holding the load 
for that particular mule. The mule walked up and 
halted under the load which was dropped on to its 
back, a rope was tied round the load to keep it from 
slipping, the hobbles were taken off and away went the 
mule down the track. The next mule was then called 
up and the performance repeated. I was unable to 
talk to the Chinamen so could not find out whether 
each mule knew its own whistle or whether it knew 
the order in which it was to come up but it was 
most interesting to watch them being loaded. There 
was none of the fuss and delay and none of the 
standing about for hours with their pack saddles 
on which one always sees with all other transport 
animals. 

Most pack animals will follow one another like 
sheep and will try and force their way through 
places which are too narrow for their loads. Not 
so these Chinese mules. The leader may make a 
detour to avoid some place which is too narrow 
for its load but the next three or four finding 
that they can still keep the proper track without 
damaging their loads against a tree or rock will 
keep straight on regardless of the leader. Numbers 
five and six will make the detour number seven 
will go straight on and so on. Each one apparently 
knows to an inch how broad its load is and they 
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never make a mistake and try and force their way 
through. 

The first evening in camp at Nanko on the Kaukwe 
chaung I was bitten in the eye by a small black fly 
which lives in the bamboo. My eye shut up so sud- 
denly that I remarked on it to the Burman who was 
with me. He told me that it would remain shut for 
twenty-four hours and would then open again as 
suddenly as it had shut. Just out of curiosity I took 
the time. Within five minutes of the time on the 
following day my eye half opened quite suddenly and 
on the next day at the same time it completely opened 
as suddenly. 

The jungle round Nanko was full of gaur and 
tsaine but the rains had not yet started and the 
ground was dry and hard and tracking more difficult 
than I had found it the year before. After some 
days I found a Kachin who was a really good 
tracker and for a time I left it to him but as soon 
as the rains had started I took it on again myself 
though I found that I was very slow at it compared 
to him. 

As I have already said there is no great fun in fol- 
lowing another man who is doing the tracking but 
from the point of view of the most certain way of 
getting a shot in thick jungle, such as it is in Burma, 
I have never been able to make up my mind whether 
it is best for the man with the rifle to do the tracking 
or not. 

Most animals which live in the forest will stand still 
on first being alarmed and look for the cause. If they 
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can see nothing they will stand without moving a 
muscle for some time and if still unable to find out 
what has alarmed them will move slowly away, sus- 
picious but not seriously frightened. They may even 
go on feeding though still suspicious. But the moment 
they have spotted a human being they will go off like 
a flash. When tracking these animals in thick jungle 
one sees but two movements as a rule, (2) when 
they first get to their feet, if lying down, and turn 
towards one, (4) when they go off. Much of the 
success in tracking then depends on the hunter being 
able to see the animal before it sees him. The 
difference in time may be a bare second but it 
counts. In that moment he gets a chance of seeing 
its head and the direction in which it is facing. The 
latter is particularly important as it enables him to 
fire at a vital spot. 

The man with the rifle is more likely to see 
the animal before it sees him if he is not doing 
the tracking himself as he need not look at the 
tracks but can concentrate the whole of his attention 
on catching a sight of the animal ahead. The 
drawbacks to this are (a) the native who is doing 
the tracking is apt to get in the way when the 
man with the rifle behind him wants to shoot, (4) 
the native whose mind is intent on the tracks may 
not catch the slight movement of the animal ahead 
and will therefore go on moving forward himself 
before he can be stopped, thus spoiling any advantage 
which the man behind may have gained in seeing the 
animal first. 
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There are however so many different situations met 
with when tracking that only the man on the spot can 
decide’ which course is the best to pursue. The one 
man who has a natural aptitude for tracking, coupled 
with exceptional eyesight and hearing, will no doubt 
wish to follow the track himself up to the very end of 
the hunt. Another who cannot follow the easiest 
track may have the powers of seeing and hearing 
equally well developed as the first man while a third 
may be an expert tracker though unable to see or hear 
quickly with any accuracy. A great deal will also 
depend on the powers of the native hunters not all of 
whom by any means have as quick eyesight in the 
jungle as the white man though they are as a rule far 
better trackers. 

One evening on the way back to camp the Kachin 
and I came on a salt lick with so many fresh tracks of 
elephant gaur and tsaine that I decided to wait there 
for a bit to see what animals appeared. Ai salt lick and 
a water hole in the jungle are more or less synonymous 
terms since most of these salt licks have been made 
into water holes by the countless generations of wild 
animals which have made the place into a hollow by 
continually scraping up the salt which exists in the 
ground. 

After a long day’s tramping in the jungle, often 
without having seen an animal of any sort and perhaps 
only a few fresh tracks, one is sometimes apt to think 
that game is scarce, but when coming suddenly on one 
of these salt licks one realises how full these same 
jungles are of wild animals. 
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I had not been there more than twenty minutes sit- 
ting with the Kachin in a tree when the first sign of 
life appeared in the shape of a pair of jungle fowl. 
Here obviously were the ancestors of the bantam to 
judge by their size and plumage, but what a pity that 
this beautiful little jungle cock did not hand down even 
more of his lovely plumage to his tame descendant ! 
After a short drink they vanished into the jungle as 
silently as they had come. 

A quarter of an hour went by without a sound or 
sign of life and then a leopard suddenly arrived, crouch- 
ing as he left the jungle but stepping out more boldly 
as he came out into the open. I wondered what it 
expected or feared to see as it threw its furtive glances 
from side to side. After a few short drinks at the 
pool, during which time it kept continually lifting 
its head as if in deadly fear of being seen, it 
too disappeared without a sound. On some other 
occasion it might well have been that leopard’s last 
drink but I let it go for fear of frightening away some 
other animals which might be on their way to this 
same pool. 

A little later, as if some jungle deity had arranged 
the order in which these beasts should come so that 
they might avoid meeting with other species but their 
own, the sound of breaking sticks announced a herd 
of gaur emerging from the jungle. First of all came 
an old cow by herself as if to see that all was clear, 
then more cows and young bulls, to be followed 
closely by an older bull the leader of the herd 
which made me clutch my rifle tighter. But he too 
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could go back to his jungle in safety so far as I 
was concerned. 

What next I wondered will appear? Even if a 
mammoth or a dinosaur had come the excitement and 
interest could not well have been much greater and 
the setting was complete for either. 

A little later as the evening light was getting bad 
there came a tsaine alone. The Kachin clutched me 
excitedly by the arm whispering “ Atie” (a big one), 
but I remembered the cow gaur which I had shot the 
year before and I was not going to be had again. I 
had never seen a tsaine before and this one, not having 
yet left the edge of the jungle, was not too clearly seen 
and I in my turn whispered “ No, it is a cow” and 
lowered my rifle as if all interest had passed. Again 
the Kachin implored me to shoot but I would not be 
persuaded and then as the tsaine turned at a different 
angle I saw it was a bull and fired. 

I have never made a practice of sitting up over water 
holes or other drinking places, though it is a certain 
way of getting a shot and as far as I can remember 
this tsaine is the only animal which I have ever killed 
in this manner. One misses the excitement of the 
stalk and of tracking, and even though the interest is 
great yet the trophy stalked or tracked is the more 
hardly won and to me at any rate is the more prized 
in consequence. But for pure interest and to allow 
one’s thoughts to wander into the remote past, con- 
juring up visions of the prehistoric mammals which 
might once have roamed these same jungles, I recom- 
mend the spending of an occasional hour or two over 
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one of these salt licks. There even comes the thought 
on these occasions that one may see some new species 
of animal hitherto unknown to science. It is not so 
long ago that the okapi and the pigmy elephant were 
discovered and one still hears stories of the Nandi bear 
of Kenya and of strange water monsters of the Congo 
river and Lake Victoria Nyanza. Who shall say what 
other animals still remain to be discovered in these 
vast jungles of Burma and other forests of Asia and 
Africa. 

The leeches in these Burmese jungles are very bad 
during the rains and neither puttees nor leggings will 
keep them out. It is no uncommon thing to take off 
a boot on return to camp to find one’s foot soaked in 
blood. In a way the Burman with his bare legs and 
feet is better off than the white man. They are con- 
tinually inspecting their legs for leeches and scraping 
them off with their dahs and rarely give a leech time 
to get its suckers into their flesh. A leech which has 
got its head firmly into the flesh should not be pulled 
or scraped off as its head is liable to be left behind 
unnoticed and this will quickly cause a poisoned 
sore. A little salt placed round the leech’s head 
makes it let go at once but the bleeding is often 
difficult to stop. 

I had many enjoyable days after gaur and tsaine on 
the Kaukwe chaung. Leaving camp an hour before 
dawn to reach some water hole several miles away by 
daylight, with the heat at 3 a.m. nearly as great as at 
midday, finding the track of a bull, a solitary one for 
choice since they usually had the best heads, following 
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him for hours sometimes before getting up to him and 
at other times getting a shot within a few minutes or 
never getting up to him at all, no two days were alike. 
At midday I generally rested for an hour or so unless 
actually on the track of a bull and then I used to talk 
to the Burman or Kachin who was with me in sign 
language since I could not speak their tongue. I learnt 
much jungle craft from these men including the art 
of making fire from two pieces of stick. The Kachin 
was greatly enamoured of my -600 bore cordite rifle 
and one day I let him have a shot with it. Not having 
learnt the art of keeping his rifle pressed into his shoul- 
der it knocked him down much to the amusement of 
the Burman who was there. The Kachin would never 
touch that rifle again saying that he preferred his own 
after all. 

They were not always very brave these Kachins and 
Burmans but I do not blame them for that with only 
their antiquated muzzle-loaders to defend themselves 
with but they were cheery companions to have in the 
jungle nevertheless. 

There were plenty of elephants in these jungles but 
I did not trouble much about them except on one 
occasion when they were round my camp all night 
making the night hideous. I started after them the 
next morning but had to return to camp almost at once 
with a go of fever. 

I got a note from Hauxwell one day to say that he 
was coming to my camp on the following day but he 
never arrived. Ten days later when he eventually 
turned up he told me that he had gone down with a 
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bad go of fever just before reaching me and had to 
be carried back to Moda unconscious. This is a fre- 
quent occurrence with the white men who spend their 
lives in these jungles and Hauxwell at any rate seemed 
to think but little of it. The quest for teak with them 
is like the quest for gold with other men and it takes 
more than a bad go of fever to put them off. 

I have often wondered if this man is still alive or 
whether the jungle got him in the end. If he is and 
in case he ever reads these pages then I would once 
more send him my thanks for the great sport which 
I had in his land. 

I said good-bye to Nanko with many regrets as we 
paddled down the Kaukwe chaung in a small dug-out 
to the Irrawaddy and Moda which latter place we 
reached five days later. I stopped one evening at the 
salt lick where I had killed my first tsaine to find still 
the same number of fresh tracks of gaur tsaine and 
elephant which I had seen before but I did not stay 
long. It seemed almost a crime to intrude upon that 
pool again which gave water to so many each suc- 
ceeding night. 

While still some miles from the Irrawaddy we were 
forced to paddle hard to make headway against the 
backwash which was coming from the Irrawaddy itself. 
This enormous river was now in full flood and pre- 
sented a wonderful sight. Some months ago I had 
come up it at the end of the dry season but now the 
rains had swollen it out of all recognition. On getting 
into it we floated down stream at a good ten miles an 
hour. I tried to make the Burmans go farther out 
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into the middle so as to increase our speed but they 
refused and for some time I could not understand their 
reason. Later on, from far away down stream there 
came a rushing noise which increased as we approached 
and then I saw a large tree and other masses of debris 
approaching us up stream at a speed which was equal 
to our own. It was a curious sight. The water on 
the night bank was flowing down stgeam on its normal 
course but that on the left bank was flowing up stream 
carrying trees and debris with it. Sharply defined in 
the centre of the river was a ridge of water some feet 
in height where the two currents were fighting for 
supremacy. 

This is a fairly common occurrence in the Irrawaddy 
and other big rivers when they are in flood and is 
caused by some long narrow gorge lower down the 
river through which the water cannot pass quickly 
enough. 

I had my answer to the Burman’s refusal to go 
farther out into the centre of the river in our frail 
craft. 

There is one other animal in Burma which is only 
found here and in parts of Indo-China and Siam, the 
thamin or Elds deer. These animals are so numerous 
and tame in many parts of Burma that they are 
hardly worth shooting. They will stand and look 
at a bullock cart at forty yards without any sign of 
fear and it is a common practice to shoot them from 
the cart itself. 

" Not knowing much about their habits I was pre- 
pared for some good and none too easy sport with these 
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thamin when | started out the first morning after them. 
Finding that I was followed by no less than six bullock 
carts from the village near to which I had camped, | 
demanded the reason. The reply was that they had 
come to carry. back all the thamin which I was going 
to shoot. This may be the Burman’s idea of sport but 
it is not exactly mine. 


Chapter x1 


THE ALTAI MOUNTAINS OF 
MONGOLIA 


IQIO 


HILE I was home on leave from India a friend 

of mine, hearing that I was going to Mongolia 
to shoot, invited me to join a syndicate which he was 
starting, to exploit a gold mine on the Keya river South 
of Omsk on the Trans-Siberian railway. As the Keya 
river was more or less on my way to the Altai moun- 
tains [ joined the syndicate. 

I left England at the beginning of March with visions 
not only of big ovis ammon but of golden nuggets 
into the bargain, taking with me a mining expert to 
report on the gold and secure a concession from the 
Russian Government. Mining concessions were easily 
obtained in Russia before the Great War on a pay- 
ment of five roubles and we had no difficulty on this 
occasion. Everything was easy excépt the finding of 
gold. The Keya river had been well dusted for our 
benefit and the enterprise was a failure. The mining 
engineer returned to England and I continued my way 
South to Mongolia and the Altai mountains. 

I found Siberia a very different country to what I 
had expected. Not long before my visit I had read 
a new book on the country describing all the old horrors 
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which one had heard of Siberia from childhood, but 
I found none of them myself. Prisoners going to the 
mines I saw in plenty but in railway trucks apparently 
cheery and content with their lot and not being marched 
over the endless steppe in chains as I had expected 
to see. Of bribery and corruption I saw no sign. 
No doubt it existed but it did not hit one in the 
face as it did while travelling in any other country 
of Europe. 

From Novo Nicolajewsk where I left the Trans- 
Siberian railway the route to Mongolia runs nearly due 
South through Biisk Ongudai and Kosh Agatch. In 
the summer steamers ply between Novo Nicolajewsk 
and Biisk a distance of three hundred miles up and 
down the Obi river. But the summer had not yet 
come when I left the railway and I travelled to Biisk 
in a sleigh. 

The quickness with which winter gives way to sum- 
mer in this country is remarkable. For months sleighs 
will have been travelling on the frozen river. Sud- 
denly an ominous crack is heard, the following day 
the ice is no longer safe and a few days later it has 
all broken up and steamers are on the move. 

Sleighing as a first experience is amusing enough on 
a good road particularly when the sleigh is properly 
built on springs, but there were no such sleighs for 
hire on the route to Biisk and I had to take the ordinary 
country sleigh. This is built up on the runners and 
has no springs and very little ground clearance. Straw 
is laid on the bottom and one lies down in any position 
found most comfortable. 
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The first twenty miles down the Obi river was good 
going on the ice but when we left the river and went 
across country the going was bad and I soon got tired 
of it. The three hundred miles to Biisk can be done 
easily in three days and if so much time was not wasted 
at the various stages it might be done in two. The 
stages are twenty miles apart and the ponies are changed 
at each stage. Each sleigh has three ponies (a troika) 
and the pace is kept at a hand gallop most of the way. 
When a village is reached at the end of the stage the 
driver whips the ponies up and one enters it at full 
gallop with the driver shouting at the top of his voice, 
the sleigh bells ringing louder than ever and children 
dogs and other animals scattering in every direction. 

The sleigh ponies are just like cats in their agility. 
Often one of them will fall but it gets to its feet again 
without the pace slackening for a second. The surface 
of the ground can rarely be distinguished far ahead 
when there has been a fresh fall of snow and without 
any warning one comes suddenly on a big dip or hole. 
At least one pony falls and the sleigh crashes down 
nearly breaking every bone in one’s body but nothing 
checks the speed unless the sleigh turns completely 
over. 

At each stage the traveller drinks gallons of hot tea 
from the ubiquitous samovar which is always ready day 
and night in every Russian house. For the man who 
likes to pay a few kopek more there are eggs and honey 
galore. The ponies are usually ready by the time the 
traveller has had his tea and thawed his body and on 
one .goes again. Precaution must be taken against 
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frost bite when sleighing’ particularly when the pace is 
fast and it is just.as well to make sure that one is all 
right in this respect before starting on a new stage. 

At Biisk I had to wait some days for my: money 
which had not yet arrived and I passed the time looking 
at skins of sable and ermine. The latter were two and 
a half roubles each and a pair of live sable could be 
bought for thirty roubles. These of course were not 
the valuable Russian sable of that beautiful dark colour 
which we hardly ever see in Europe. I was also shown 
the skull of a mammoth which had recently been dug 
up. These mammoths are frequently found with the 
flesh in perfectly good condition and fit to eat. At 
the time of which I speak there was a law in Russia 
prohibiting the removal of any part of a mammoth 
which had been found until the discovery had been 
reported to the authorities. 

Soon after leaving Biisk the snow got soft and I had 
to change the sleigh for a tarantass or wheeled cart. 
This vehicle is a degree worse than the sleigh in the 
matter of comfort and turns over more easily. It has 
the three ponies abreast like the sleigh but does not 
travel so fast. 

From Busk to Ongudai, which is the next main stage 
on the road to the South, is 180 miles. During this 
part of the journey the country becomes more interest- 
ing. The open steppe is left behind and one enters 
the Siberian forest. Here one receives a warning about 
wolves for the first time, but the wolves of Siberia are 
rather like the snakes of India. For a short time the 
newcomer may keep his rifle ready for the one and 
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his eyes open for the other but this is not kept up for 
long since the fact remains that however numerous the 
wolves and snakes may be in their respective countries 
they are but rarely seen. 

From Ongudai to Kosh Agatch is six days’ march 
by pack pony and three to five by tarantass according 
to the state of the road. I chose the latter and con- 
tinued in my tarantass reaching Kosh Agatch five days 
later. The road on this stage of 167 miles is mostly 
through hilly country and in many places where it 
runs high up on the side of the hill it is barely broad 
enough for three ponies abreast. My driver seemed 
to think nothing of having his outside pony half over 
the edge but when he started to gallop his ponies down 
a steep hill and round a sharp bend I thought it time 
to interfere and told him to go slower. He asked me 
if I was afraid to which I replied “‘ Yes not being quite 
a fool I am.” 

Some of the lodgings met with en route between the 
Trans-Siberian railway and Kosh Agatch are not very 
good, though the greatest hospitality is everywhere 
forthcoming. In most of the peasants’ houses in which 
one lodges for the night the whole family, no matter 
what the number, sleep in one room and as far as the 
dimensions of the one and only bed allow, in the same 
bed. When the bed is full the remainder sleep on the 
floor. 

Arriving late one night at one of these small houses 
I found no less than five men four women and five 
children already in possession of the one room. In 
addition to these humans there were two geese sitting 
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in the corner. My own two sleigh drivers and myself 
brought the total up to seventeen humans and two 
geese, After I had finished an excellent meal in the 
kitchen I went to the sleeping apartment to peg out 
my claim for the night. It meant lying pretty close 
together and the heat was already insufferable but I 
was tired after a long and rough drive during which 
the sleigh had turned over twice and hoped that I 
might soon go off to sleep. But sleep was not easily 
won in that atmosphere with the large Russian stove 
going at full blast and all the double windows tightly 
shut. The children all had colds as they always do 
throughout the Siberian winter and the men snored 
and coughed and cleared their throats continually. 
When the two geese started to cackle I could stand 
it no longer and picking up my sheepskin coat 
and a few blankets I went outside and slept in the 
sleigh. 

At Kosh Agatch which is twenty miles from the 
Chinese frontier I hired pack ponies and engaged one 
Michael the local bootmaker as cook. I never tested 
Michael’s ability as a bootmaker but he turned out to 
be quite a good cook. 

We were a mixed crew leaving Kosh Agatch. 
Michael interpreting to one of the pony men in 
Kalmak, he in turn talked to one of the other men 
in some language which was half Chinese half Kalmak 
while this second pony man was supposed to be able 
to talk Chinese and would be our interpreter when we 
arrived in Chinese territory. Our conversation was 
therefore rather limited. 
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The first ponies which were produced for me were 
in a wretched condition and I sent them away. It 
was not however easy to get ponies at this time of year 
and I had to wait some days in Kosh Agatch before 
some eventually arrived which looked as if they might 
do. These were not too good but I had seen worse 
looking ponies march well in the Himalayas, and I 
duly engaged them. 

After four marches across the Kosh Agatch plain 
and the outer range of the Altai mountains we reached 
Karaoul Suok the first Chinese post in Mongolia. 
Burrans (wind storms) are of daily occurrence at this 
time of year (the beginning of April) and the cold 
was intense. We were all however provided with furs 
and Russian felt boots. These were excellent for 
riding but I at any rate found great difficulty in walking 
in them. 

While crossing the first range I found many old 
ovis ammon horns lying about everywhere, one of 
which was a particularly big one. My tape measure 
was done up in my kit at the time and I could only 
measure this head on a piece of string. When I found 
my tape measure some days later and was able to 
check the measurement which I had taken I found 
that this head measured 62} inches. I intended 
to return the same way later on and measure this 
record head again but unfortunately the pass was 
blocked by snow and I had to return by a different 
route. 

Karaoul Suok was a military post of forty men armed 
with muzzle loaders and tripod attachment the same 
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as one sees everywhere along the Chinese side of the 
Russian frontier. None of my party could make the 
Chinese soldiers understand what our business was and 
it was soon apparent that we were looked upon with 
some suspicion. I produced my Chinese passport 
which they looked at upside down and then sent away 
with a man on horseback, presumably to some one 
else who would be able to understand its contents. 
The next day it was returned to me and I gathered 
that we were free to proceed on our way. 

The ponies which I had brought from Kosh Agatch 
were already completely tired out and I was wondering 
how much farther I was going to get with them when 
I met a Russian trader on his way to Kobdo. He told 
me of a Kalmak chief some two marches farther on 
who would give me transport and very kindly said he 
would tell this chief that I was coming to see him. 
On arrival at the Kalmak camp where I drank much 
tea with salt in it, I approached the chief on the subject 
of transport. He asked me why I had come to his 
country and when I said that I had come to shoot wild 
sheep (called by the Kalmaks koshgor which really 
denotes a big ovis ammon ram) he again asked the 
reason. “Do you want them for meat and have you 
no sheep in your own country,” he said. I have often 
had to answer this same question in other parts of the 
world and have always found it difficult. When in a 
strange land one does not want to arouse the natives’ 
suspicions and yet what can be more suspicious to an 
unintelligent Chinese subject, for instance, than the 
white man’s statement that he has come to shoot sheep? 
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It has always interested me to put myself in the other 
man’s place on these occasions and then one is forced 
to admit that his suspicions are natural enough. I 
imagine myself the owner of a large property in 
England. One day I am accosted by an extraordinar- 
ily dressed individual with a yellow face and flat nose 
who is carrying a muzzle-loading gun with tripod 
attachment complete. He tells me that he wants to 
shoot sheep or perhaps rabbits when I ask his business. 
I can hardly be blamed if I suspect that his intentions 
are in some way criminal or.at the best that he is mad. 
So it is with the white man when he first arrives in 
the natives’ country where perhaps few if any white 
men have been seen before. His answer that he has 
come to shoot the wild animals which live there is 
accepted as bluff to cover his real intention of stealing 
the natives’ cattle or horses. 

After much talk and much tea drinking, which latter 

I found difficult on account of the salt in it, I arranged 
with the Kalmak chief for the ponies camels and men 
which I wanted on the understanding that I was not 
to take them into any part of Siberia. 
* On arrival at Bor Burghazi the next day en route for 
Dolmo Nor I was told that there were koshgor in the 
hills near by. They turned out however to be Mon- 
golian gazelle and not ovis ammon. 

I had just killed one of these gazelle and was walking 
up to it when I started shaking all over with malaria. 
IT had had this fever, which took the common form of 
ague, many times before and often under amusing 
circumstances such as in the middle of a dinner party 
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or on the top of a bus but never before at the end of 
a stalk. On this occasion with a temperature many 
degrees below zero and a burran blowing I did not find 
it at all amusing and I had some difficulty in getting 
back to camp with a man on each side holding me on 
to the pony. 

Bostanvaloff a Russian trader at Bor Burghazi gave 
me a yurt (Kalmak felt hut) to stay in and there I lay 
like a log for the next two days. All the time the 
Kalmaks kept coming in to have a look at me. Think- 
ing this rather curious, since a native as a rule does 
not take much interest in a sick man, I asked the 
reason. Their answer was “ We only came in to see 
if you were dead yet.” 

Two days later I was fit again and we started off to 
Hariamatt. I had given up the idea of going to Dolmo 
Nor for the time. There was a strong burran blowing 
which even the camels at times would not face. It 
was the coldest day that I ever remember but we did 
thirty miles nevertheless with the burran in our faces 
all the way. The next day we did another twenty 
miles to Kujulu with the burran raging as fiercely as 
ever but we had altered the direction of our march 
and this time it was behind us. 

Baljick, the Kalmak hunter whom the chief had sent 
with me, said that we should find the big rams or 
koshgor here and we pitched camp in a disused sheep 
kraal which offered the best shelter from the wind. It 
was indescribably filthy but our only aim for the 
moment was to get some sort of shelter from the burran. 
In the summer the Kalmaks graze their flocks of sheep 
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in these mountains but in March and April the climate 
is at its worst and the country uninhabited. 

Coming out of my tent the next morning no sign 
of any of the men was to be seen. It had snowed 
heavily during the night and they were all buried 
under the snow. They had no doubt spent a warmer 
night than I had in my tent, and I was glad to get 
on the move again when Baljick and I started off for 
the hill a bit later. 

It was fine enough when we started but it came on 
to snow again at nine o'clock and we had to return 
to camp unable to see for twenty yards. The cold in 
this camp and on the hill was terrific when a burran 
was blowing and we had plenty of them during the 
next week. The lowest temperature which I recorded 
was —46° and I was ill prepared in the matter of clothing 
for stalking at this temperature. A shuba or sheep 
skin coat and long Russian felt boots are splendid for 
camp but they are hopeless things to stalk in when 
there is deep snow. Had I been provided with wind- 
proof clothing and moccasins such as I used in later 
years when shooting in Central Asia I should have 
enjoyed my shoot in the Altai mountains very much 
more than I did. 

Whenever it was possible Baljick and I used to ride 
but the snow was nearly always too deep on the hill 
and we then left the ponies behind with another man 
to keep in touch with us as best he could. 

Oh, those stalks in the Kujulu nala in a heavy shuba 
and fur cap and how I sweated! It was no good taking 
them off since frost bite would have been a worse 
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alternative. The cold did not seem to worry Baljick 
much but the Kalmaks are a very hardy race and after 
all he was accustomed to it and I was not. He told 
me however that the Kalmaks never went into the 
mountains at this time of year on account of the cold.. 

There were no big rams in the Kujulu nala which 
we hunted first but we found them in the Kor Saddak 
nala near by. There were twenty of them in one 
herd all big heads and in a perfect place for a stalk. 
Leaving Baljick with the ponies I reached a spot within 
a hundred yards of them after much labour on fairly 
steep ground with the snow over my knees. For a 
good ten minutes I inspected those rams with my 
telescope at a hundred yards’ range but could find no 
difference in the size of their heads. Each one as I 
looked at him seemed to be as big as the last and I 
just had to chance it. I ended by picking one that 
certainly was no smaller than any of the others and 
fired, hitting him rather low in the shoulder. Off 
went the herd with the wounded one badly hit bring- 
ing up the rear. The remaining nineteen stood again 
at 400 yards, eighteen of them in one solid bunch 
and the odd one a few yards away. The temptation 
to have a shot into the brown was great. There was 
not a head there which was not a big one and the one 
by himself was not too easy a shot since it is always 
dificult to shoot when lying in soft snow. But I 
refrained and fired at the one by himself and missed. 

Firing a shot into the middle of a lot of animals 
is a loathsome practice. It often means wounding 
several of them and there is nothing to show how many 
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have been hit. One may be badly hit and eventually 
killed but there will probably be others with broken 
legs and other wounds which will cause them agony 
for many days before they die. 

The wounded ram gave me a long chase before I 
got him. He could only go down hill but fortunately 
went in the direction of the ponies and I killed him 
in the end quite close to where they were. Baljick 
who had watched the chase from down below was soon 
up with the ponies and I can still recall his broad grin 
of satisfaction and his ‘‘ Sai sai koshgor” (greetings, 
a big ram). Dear old Baljick, he was filthy and 
unwashed, I doubt if he had ever washed since Kal- 
maks rarely do, but he was a man after my own heart 
and the only native that I can remember who really 
appreciated a big head. True on this occasion it 
meant a rouble’s worth of tea to him as I had told him 
that I would give him this if I killed a big ram, but 
there was more than this to account for his delight as 
shown by the way in which he fondled the ram’s horns 
and measured them with his outstretched hands. 

The weight of these ovis ammon heads is unbeliev- 
able. It was as much as one man could do to lift this 
head on to a pony before the head skin had been 
removed. 

It was not until several days later that I found these 
same rams again. On this occasion I got within forty 
yards of them after a three hour stalk up hill through 
the snow. [I did not dare to use the glass again at 
such a range but my small field glasses were as good 
at this distance and again I looked them carefully over. 
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Surely amongst all those big ones there must be one 
with a record head but once more I could see no 
difference in the size of any of them. The one which 
I eventually killed was four inches smaller than the 
first one which I had got but I can still look at those 
two heads on my wall at home and barely tell the 
difference. 

I never found that herd of rams again though I 
hunted for it for many days. I would give much to 
know what length horns the biggest ram in it carried 
and what his final end was. Did some lucky English- 
man get him another year, I wonder, or was it a Kalmak 
who prized him solely for the meat, or did he meet 
death at the hands of a pack of wolves as the biggest 
of the herd so often does? Or did I kill the biggest 
one of all with my first shot? I doubt it. 

I killed one more ram from a different herd but he 
was not as big as either of the other two. During the 
stalk I nearly got frost bitten in the hand. I had 
taken off my glove to light my pipe and had forgotten 
to put it on again. Getting up to the spot from which 
I was going to shoot I found that all feeling in my 
hand had gone. Fortunately Baljick was with me to 
rub in snow but it took him twenty minutes before 
the circulation came back and all was well. We had 
a long steep bit of hill to climb that day but the wind 
blowing from the valley was so strong that it was very 
much easier going up hill than it was coming down 
again. 

In parts of the Altai mountains there are quantities 
of ibex but I never found one with a head over forty 
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inches, The altitude which is generally about five 
thousand feet is low for these animals and there is not 
enough rocky ground to really suit them. 

It was hard to leave the Altai and turn North again 
for home, with the Tian Shan mountains only three 
weeks’ journey to the South and I was much tempted 
to return to India by that route. It would however 
have given me but little time in which to shoot in 
either the Tian Shan or the Pamirs before my leave 
in India had expired. 

I returned to Kosh Agatch by much the same route 
as I had come by except that I had to avoid the 
Tchagan Burgaza pass by which I had entered Mon- 
golia since it was impossible for ponies on account of 
the snow. On the way I fell in with a Lama from 
Kobdo who was going into Siberia to have an opera- 
tion and we travelled together for some days. From 
the start of our acquaintance I had coveted his hat to 
add to my collection of curios and I soon approached 
him on the subject. Though he promised to give it to 
me when we parted I did not feel any too sure that 
he meant it. Later I talked to a Russian whom we 
met who knew Mongolia well. He told me that the 
Lama would probably give me the hat but that he 
would not part with the coral crown and stone which 
went with the hat and formed the most interesting part 
of it. He added that he himself had been trying for 
many years to get these adornments himself but the 
Lamas would never part with them since they were 
given to them by their head Lama when they travelled 
as a mascot against the Devil. When the day of our 
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parting eventually came I tackled the Lama again 
about his hat. He then raised the objection that he 
could not go through Siberia without a hat as the sun 
would be soon getting hot and he was not accustomed 
toa hot sun. There was nothing for it, my old Kashmir 
puttoo hat, a friend of many years, had to go and the 
exchange was made. To my great surprise the Lama 
gave me not only the hat but a small box containing 
the coral crown and stone. We both appeared equally 
pleased and the Lama at once put on my hat though 
I did not follow suit with his for various sanitary 
reasons, It reminded me of an old song which I once 
heard: 

So we both changed hats 

And how they laughed 

And chaffed ! 

But never mind! 

etc. 


As a further parting gift the Lama gave me his knife 
and tinder box in return for which I presented him 
with a knife fork and tin mug. The stone turned out 
to be a chrysoprase of no value except from the point 
of view of the- interest attaching to it. 

I had some interesting talks with this Lama about 
China India and Tibet while travelling with him. I 
asked him whether he had heard about the Tibet 
mission which went to Lhasa from India in 1903. 
“Yes,” he said, “ I have heard of it but it is not true, 
no foreigners have ever been to Lhasa and none will 
ever be allowed to go.” Since it is no unusual thing 
for pilgrims from Mongolia to visit Lhasa he must 
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have known all about the Tibet mission as well as of 
other foreigners who have visited the holy city at 
various times, but it was no doubt more in keeping 
with his dignity to refuse to believe that Lhasa had 
ever been thus violated by the outside world. 

As we drove through Siberia on the way back to 
the Trans-Siberian railway it was interesting to see a 
white cross chalked on the door of every house. It 
was at the time of Halley’s comet and the belief was 
prevalent throughout Siberia that the arrival of the 
comet denoted the end of the world. The white cross 
was meant for the sign of the Passover and all the 
people were fully convinced that no harm would befall 
the occupants of any house which was so marked. 

One evening an argument arose between the men 
who were with me which quickly became heated 
and eventually ended in blows. Thinking it time 
to interfere I said to them “‘ What is the good of 
fighting like this with the end of the world so near?” 
They pondered on this for a minute and then 
made friends. 

On reaching Biisk I took the river steamer down 
the Obi river arriving in Novo Nicolajewsk two days 
later. 

On the Trans-Siberian railway before the war one 
met as cosmopolitan a crowd of passengers as one could 
meet in any part of the world and not even English- 
men predominated. Not the least interesting person 
whom I met on this journey was a Russian cavalry 
officer. During the Russian-Japanese war he had been 
a naval officer and was in command of a destroyer at 
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Port Arthur. He escaped from there when the 
Japanese occupied it and.as the Russian fleet was then 
of no further use he was transferred to the cavalry. 
He knew Manchuria and the Amur country to the 
North and gave me a lot of information about the 
Manchurian tiger which I found most useful when I 
went to the Amur two years later. | 


Chapter xu 
SIAM 
IQII 


OR some time since I had been in India I had 

been making inquiries as to where I could find 
Schomburgks deer but anything in the way of reliable 
information was lacking. They were supposed to 
exist on the lower reaches of the Salween river and on 
the Mekong river but no one in Burma had ever heard 
of them. 

Having failed to get any information which was 
definite enough to induce me to go to any particular 
place for these deer I decided to devote my leave this 
year to a preliminary reconnaissance of the country 
between Moulmein, in the Tenasserim province of 
Burma, and Bangkok. The route which I proposed 
taking would cross the Salween, Meping and Menam 
rivers and it seemed possible that on one of these 
main thoroughfares of Siam I might learn some- 
thing of the present whereabouts of the Schomburgks 
deer. 

Leaving Calcutta at the end of March with a brother 
officer we arrived in Moulmein via Rangoon a week 
later, From here a river steamer took us up the 
Salween river as far as Kyondoo, a six hour journey, 
and thence we proceeded by “bus” (a closed carriage 
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of the Indian band gharry type) to Kaukareik where 
we reached the hilly forest country which divides 
Burma from Siam. 

At Kaukareik we hired a bullock cart to carry our 
kit to Raheng on the Meping river a distance of one 
hundred and five miles. 

The climate of Siam is hot and damp and marching 
in the heat of the day is not exactly a joy. At each 
village where we camped for the night we found quan- 
tities of papayas (a sort of melon) and it was by no 
means an unpleasant ending to a long hot march to 
collect some of these and spend half an hour in the 
nearest stream while we ate them. 

We crossed the Siamese-Burmese frontier at Mesaut. 
Here there was a garrison of fifty Siamese troops under 
a Danish officer. 

At Raheng we engaged a boat and floated down the 
river to Klong Suan Mak. At this time of year the 
river is low, the rains not having yet started (end of 
April), and we found ourselves continually getting 
stuck on sandbanks. 

So far the endless inquiries which I had made from 
natives and from Englishmen employed by the Bombay 
Burma trading company, which operates largely in 
Siam, had failed to produce any information about 
Schomburgks deer. At Klong Suan Mak I was told 
that there were buffalo, gaur, tsaine and tiger at Mewong, 
four days’ march away, though no information was 
forthcoming about any species of deer. Nevertheless 
the fact of there being tiger suggested the possi- 
bility of deer of some sort as tiger do not generally 
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depend on the large animals of the cow tribe for 
their food. 

After spending some days at Klong Suan Mak trying 
in vain to get elephants to carry our kit into the jungle 
we had to hire coolies. As we were starting off the 
coolies put down their loads and refused to come saying 
that the loads were too heavy for them. No more 
coolies being available here we got another boat and 
went on down the river to Paknampo. From here we 
got as far as Wong Ma by bullock cart and once more 
engaging coolies set out for Mewong. 

We had been so much delayed by the difficulty of 
getting transport between Raheng and Wong Ma that 
we had not much time left to get far afield into the 
jungle but we were only four days’ march from Mewong 
and it seemed well worth while having a look at the 
country if only for a few days. 

The coolies that we engaged at Wong Ma did not 
impress me at all. Each man had a small leather bag 
which I imagined contained his personal kit but when 
out of curiosity I inspected one of these bags I found 
to my disgust only a hair brush, comb and bottle of 
coconut oil. 

It is difficult after having been in Siam to realise 
how this country can have survived till the present 
day as a self-governing independent Kingdom. Stuck 
away as it is between British Burma and French Indo- 
China it was perhaps forgotten in bygone days when 
the European powers were engaged in snatching terri- 
tory in the East. Or perhaps its position made it too 
unimportant to worry about. 
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If however the European powers have thought but 
little of the importance of Siam it has by no means 
followed that Siam has neglected to assume a position 
of importance in her own eyes. Nature has certainly 
not endowed either the Siamese man or woman with 
good looks yet their vanity is great. In many parts 
of the East it is the custom to stain the finger nails a 
deep red colour but in Siam they stain their teeth as 
well. Their red teeth and short coarse hair, standing 
straight up on end and well oiled with coconut oil, 
give both sexes a remarkable appearance. Their 
clothes are very much the same as those worn by the 
Burmese and many of the things which they make in 
the form of knives bags and plaited bamboo work 
resemble those which are made in Burma. But the 
two races are very different in most other respects. 
In both countries the men are lazy but the Burman 
is at least a jovial fellow and good company in the 
jungle and the Siamese woman with her badly shaped 
features made worse by the way in which she does 
her hair compares most unfavourably with the laugh- 
ing dainty Burmese woman who takes so much trouble 
with her hair and general appearance. 

The vanity of the Siamese is not confined to their 
personal appearance by any means and one gets the 
impression that they think themselves capable of taking 
on any one European power in warfare. Yet their 
so-called army is insignificant in numbers and of such 
poor quality that any of the Northern tribes of Kamus 
or Shans would probably defeat them with ease at any 
time. A true case of ‘‘ where ignorance is bliss.” 





Bangkok, the Venice of the East 
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The Road of Siam 
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In Bangkok there is a War Ofhce and Admiralty, 
the Navy consisting of three gunboats at the time I 
was there. These had been built for the Siamese 
Government in England some years before and had 
been sent out under British crews and anchored at the 
mouth of the Menam river but since then none of these 
ships had moved for the very good reason that the 
Siamese Navy did not know how to do it. 

I realised at once from my inspection of the coolies’ 
grips that we should only reach Mewong with difh- 
culty but it was now too late to make other arrange- 
ments in this land of effeminate and effete men 
and we started off with but faint hopes of getting 
very far. 

All went well during the first march though it 
was evident that the coolies were unaccustomed to 
carrying loads. Still we reached our destination all 
right the first evening and I was even beginning to 
hope that things might turn out better than I had 
expected. 

As we were going to bed the men started to fight 
and on going out to see what the trouble was I found 
one man badly stabbed in the stomach with a dah 
(Siamese knife), We bandaged him up as well as 
possible but I saw at once that his wound was fatal. 
He died the next morning after a rather terrible night 
during which we sat up with him in turns and right 
glad I was for his sake poor beggar. Meanwhile all 
the other coolies had fled and it was only after con- 
siderable trouble with the natives of the village near 
to which we had camped that I arranged for a bullock 
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cart to carry the dead coolie back to the river from 
where we had started. 

On arrival at Paknampo I reported the case to the 
police, and we were at once summoned to attend a 
court of inquiry. These police were most suspicious 
of us and’ would not believe that we were British officers 
because we had not got on uniform but we were even- 
tually allowed to proceed after writing out statements 
of what had happened. 

It was now too late to think of trying to get into 
the jungle again so we made tracks for Bangkok and 
thence returned to India via Singapore. 

Before leaving the Meping river however I had 
found a Kamu who told me of Schomburgks deer close 
to his village of Chienekken on the Mekong river just 
over the Siamese frontier in Indo-China. From what 
this native told me I was convinced that the deer to 
which he alluded were not thamin as he knew this 
latter deer as well and described to my satisfaction the 
difference in the number of points on the horns of the 
two species. It may be that the deer which he de- 
scribed were neither Schomburgks deer nor thamin but 
some species of Chinese spotted deer which is perhaps 
found as far West as this. Anyhow the information 
seemed worth following up and accordingly on arrival 
in Bangkok I called on the French Legation in hopes 
of hearing something further. None of the officials 
at the Legation had been in Indo-China but the 
Attaché gave me a letter to the French representative 
in Annam to whom [I duly wrote after my return to 
India. 
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The Marquis de Barthélemy who was then the 
French Representative in Annam very kindly wrote 
me a long letter about the big game in Annam in 
answer to my letter to him about the Schomburgks 
deer. He told me that there were only two sorts of 
deer found there. One he described as having very 
few points on the horns which he called Connai and 
the other as having many points which was known as 
Concatan. It seemed that the Concatan might be the 
Schomburgks deer which I was looking for and I 
determined to go to Annam the following year in 
search of them. 

The fates willed otherwise however and I have never 
been back to those parts again as yet. 

The Marquis also told me that there was much game 
of all sorts in Indo-China and it would appear to be 
a country well worth trying from a shooting point of 
view. He stated that amongst other animals “ there 
was a big race of Oxes very large and tall, higher even 
than the gaur.” What animal this can refer to I do 
not know, but it seems certain that there are all the 
larger species of the cow tribe in the form of gaur 
tsaine and buffalo and possibly some new variety as 
yet unclassified since Indo-China is a country which 
has been but little hunted in. 

There is undoubtedly good shooting to be got in 
Siam but it is not an easy country to get about in. 
Not only in Bangkok, the Venice of the East, but all 
over the country the main thoroughfares are by water 
and as there are but few villages which are not situated 
on the banks of some river there is little use for roads. 
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Where roads do exist bullock carts are used as a means 
of transport but it is rarely possible to get far into the 
jungle with these and so one’s range of travel is limited 
unless coolies or pack animals can be found. 

All forms of transport are very expensive to hire. 
A coolie’s wage is one tical (rupees 1/2) a day plus 
food at the rate of seven ticals a month and mules cost 
as much as four ticals a day and are even more difficult 
to get than coolies. 


Chapter xi11 


EASTERN SIBERIA 
Igi2 


CTING on the advice of the Russian officer 

whom I had met on the Trans-Siberian railway 

on my return from the Altai mountains two years 

before, I had made arrangements to return home from 

India via Vladivostok and spend some time hunting 

the Manchurian tiger in the Amur country to the 
North. 

Leaving India at the end of January I arrived in 
Vladivostok just a month later via Singapore and 
Shanghai. 

At this time the contest for the presidency of China 
between Sun Yat Sen and Yuan Shikai was at its height 
after the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and a 
suddenly awakened China was causing more than usual 
concern to the Powers at large and more particularly 
to usin India. In this latter country I had even heard 
it said that we must now turn our attention to our 
North Eastern frontier as a more important one than 
the North West. 

I was therefore very much interested to meet a 
Chinaman who came on board at Singapore and who 
was only too anxious to talk about China and the great 
future which he considered that she had before her. 
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This Chinaman was one of Sun Yat Sen’s ministers and 
was then returning from a mission which he had been 
on to India, Burma, Siam, and the Malay States for the 
purpose of getting the support of the Chinese subjects 
of those countries. Hearing that I was a British officer 
he at once got into conversation with me with a view 
not only to impressing his views upon me but of getting 
information on various military subjects out of me. 
However I was not going to be drawn so easily even 
though there was probably little that I could have told 
him of any importance. 

We got on to the subject of the Russian-Japanese 
war. At the mention of Japan he became greatly 
excited showing clearly that there was little love lost 
between his party and the Japanese. He laughed at 
the success of the Japs over the Russians saying that 
China could do far better than that. “Japan only put 
half a million men into the field against the Russians,” 
he said. ‘“ We could raise two or three million men 
quickly.” I asked him how he proposed to arm them 
and maintain them in the field in view of the fact that 
there were no arsenals and no military organization 
in China. ‘‘ Ah, that reminds me,’’ he replied, “ that 
was one of the questions which I wished to ask you, 
what would it cost to equip an army of a million 
men?” 

It is possible that the Chief of the British Imperial 
General Staff might have been able to answer this 
question if given three months to work it out but it 
was quite beyond my powers as a subaltern to enlighten 
him. Since however when dealing with a Chinaman 
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it is always as well to make out that one is of 
greater importance than is really the case I evaded 
his question by replying that I must have time to 
think about it before I could answer a question of 
such magnitude. 

All his questions were on the same lines and all 
equally impossible for anyone to answer offhand. 
His enthusiasm was real enough, he had the men and 
for the moment his party had the power, he looked 
into the future and saw his country impressing her 
antiquated civilisation upon the rest of the world but 
he completely failed to grasp the fundamental things 
necessary for the fulfilment of his dreams, 

I do not pretend to know much about the Chinese 
and their aims. I doubt if there are many people in 
the world who have any sound views on the subject 
any more than the Chinese have themselves, but 
I have seen something of different parts of the 
Chinese Empire and am convinced of two things 
in relation to it. 


1. China may be a nuisance to the rest of the 
world for many years to come but it will be a 
mighty long time before she becomes a menace 
to it. 

2. I do not agree with President Wilson’s statement 
at the Washington conference that ‘‘ China must 
now be considered a civilised Power.” She has 
still the same civilisation that she had two thou- 
sand years ago and only a minute part of her 
population as yet show any desire to change it. 
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At Vladivostok I met General Tchernicheff com- 
manding the Usuri district which lies between Vladi- 
vostok and Khabarovsk. He gave me a letter to the 
Captain of Cossacks at Bekin, where I was going. 
I made a note about these Cossacks at the time which 


is of interest as showing the typical organisation of 
Cossacks throughout Russia and Siberia before the 


revolution. 


COSSACKS OF USURI 


Thirty thousand in number, extending from 
Vladivostok to Khabarovsk. Cossacks belong to a 
community. They do not become Cossacks because 
they join a Cossack regiment but the regiment 1s 
automatically a Cossack regiment because it is composed 
of Cossacks. They serve four years with the colours 
and are then placed permanently on the reserve. 
While on the reserve they are given a rifle and food 
and one hundred rounds of ammunition a year for 
musketry. Armed with Berdanker rifles 1895 pattern 
in bad condition, but the men are good shots. They 
expend their annual hundred rounds of ammunition 
in shooting matches one against the other for wagers 
or vodka and in killing wild pig and deer. When 
called up for war they must bring their arms, a 
horse and saddlery. Their horses or rather ponies 
of between fourteen and fifteen hands get a ration of 
forty Russian pounds of oats a day and as much grass 
or hay as they can eat (40 Russian pounds=1 
pood=36 English pounds). A good pony will do 
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one hundred miles a day for ten days on end when 
the going is good. 

The Cossack captain at Bekin was not at all disposed 
to be friendly until I showed him General Tchernicheft’s 
letter when he at once changed his tone and made all 
the arrangements for men, dogs and transport which 
I required. 

Early in March I left Bekin with three Cossacks 
and an Ataman (warrant officer) in charge. We had 
four one horse sleighs to carry the men and provisions 
and eight dogs for hunting the tiger. The dogs were 
of the Esquimau breed. 

Fifteen versts (one verst=% of a mile) from Bekin 
we stopped for a meal with a farmer who was a friend 
of the Atamans and right well he did us though there 
was too much to drink to suit me. I refused to drink 
much vodka which to me is just like kerosene oil but 
the weather was cold and I must have drunk the best 
part of a bottle of cherry brandy. Several members 
of the party were drunk before the meal was over and 
I afterwards remarked to the Ataman how hospitable 
his friends were. “They were trying to make you 
drunk,” he said, ‘and were very much disappointed 
that they could not succeed.” 

Two days later we reached the Alchan river one 
hundred versts from Bekin. For much of the way 
there was no road at all and the going was very bad 
for the sleigh ponies, but once we reached the river 
we made good progress. Here we got into the forest 
country and saw the first signs of tiger in the form of 
not very fresh tracks in the snow. 
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The relationship of the Manchurian tiger to the 
Indian tiger is rather obscure but it seems probable 
that Manchuria and Siberia were originally the home 
of the tiger and not the jungles of India. At the 
present day there are very few tiger in the two former 
countries compared to what one finds in India, but 
there is very little game left in these two countries for 
the tiger to live on. There is reason to believe that 
many of the larger animals of India and the tropical 
East such as gaur and buffalo were originally inhabi- 
tants of Siberia and Manchuria and the climatic con- 
ditions which were responsible for driving them to the 
South would undoubtedly account for the tiger accom- 
panying them in search of food. It is certainly remark~ 
able how much more the tiger seems to fit in, from 
the point of view of protective colouring, with the 
snow clad forests of Siberia than it does with an Indian 
jungle. The Manchurian tiger has much more white 
about the body and a longer coat than the Indian tiger 
but in course of time it would only be natural for the 
latter to lose these characteristics in its new  sur- 
roundings. 

The Cossacks of the Amur hunt the tiger with dogs. 
Having found a fresh track they turn the dogs on to 
follow up and bay the tiger while they approach and 
shoot it. They told me that the tiger find it difficult 
to live in the winter as all the game is in the hills at 
that season. I asked why the tiger did not follow the 
game to the hills but could get no satisfactory answer 
from them. They also said that during the winter 
the tiger became very largely man-eaters and hung 
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about round the hut encampments in the forest in the 
hopes of occasionally picking up a man or a dog or 
pony. There certainly was remarkably little game 
in these forests and from what I heard later and 
saw myself there can be but little doubt that the 
majority of these tiger are actually starving in the 
winter. 

I do not know how to account for this and no one 
that I met could enlighten me on the subject, but I 
fancy that the tiger find it just as difficult to live in 
the summer as they do in the winter and that they 
are in fact dying out in this country altogether owing 
to the scarcity of game for them to live on. 

We stayed in a hut on the Alchan river for some 
days hunting the country all round for tiger tracks 
but could find no fresh ones. There were a few 
Siberian elk (zubra) about but the only one which I 
followed and got up to had a very poor head and 
I left him alone. Tracking in the snow was of course 
easy and there was very little undergrowth to get 
through though the forest at times was fairly thick. 
The snow however was two feet deep and in the worst 
condition of all for walking. For five or six steps the 
hard crust on top would bear well and then for the 
next couple of steps one sank through. There is no 
form of walking more heartbreaking than this. The 
climate is perfect at this time of year (March) and the 
atmosphere so dry that one does not feel the cold at 
all. The lowest temperature which I recorded was 
—20° at night but by day the sun was hot and it 
was seldom down to zero. 
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Moving on every few days to a different place we 
covered a lot of country in search of fresh tiger tracks 
before eventually finding them. Travelling from one 
part of the country to another was now easy as we 
kept to the frozen rivers where the surface was perfect 
for sleighing. At each place at which we stopped 
there were woodcutters’ huts in which to stay. Some 
of these were occupied by Russians others by Chinese, 
Koreans and Orachons. All were filthy but those in 
which the Koreans and Orachons lived defied all 
description. 

In each hut there were some twenty or thirty men, 
one continuous bunk occupied each side, while in the 
middle was a large Russian stove. There were no 
windows, the door was kept tight shut and the Russian 
stove was going full blast all day and night. The 
heat and general atmosphere were terrific and the 
men snored and spat all night long. I invariably 
occupied the end of the bunk closest to the door put- 
ting the cleanest of my Cossacks between me and the 
rest of the men, but often at night I could stand it no 
longer and would go out and sleep with the ponies. 
I never felt very comfortable doing this as there was 
always the chance of a tiger coming round. I hoped 
however that the dogs, which kept up a continual din 
all night, would be sufficient protection though later 
I found that even they would not keep a tiger off if 
it was sufficiently hungry and meant business. 

One day while sleighing along the river, en route 
for some Orachon huts where we had heard rumours 
of tiger, we met some Russians returning to Kubansky 
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with a tiger which they had shot near the hut for 
which we were making. They told me that they had 
met it on the river where it was staggering about 
quite weak from hunger and had killed it without 
getting out of their sleigh. There was still another 
one they said in the same place. 

It seemed that we were fated to go from bad to 
worse in the matter of lodgings as this Orachon hut 
turned out to be the dirtiest that we had yet struck. 
The twenty-five occupants were composed of all 
four of the races which I have already mentioned 
and it almost seemed as if the dirtiest men of each 
of the other huts had been turned out to live in 
this one. 

On arrival here we were met by an excited crowd 
of men who said that they had seen the tiger close 
by only a short time ago. They all talked at once and 
each one offered his advice as to the best way of killing 
the tiger though none of them were anxious to come 
and show me where it was. 

It was too late to do anything that night but early 
the next morning we started off and at once found 
fresh tracks leading away down the river. After fol- 
lowing them for three or four miles and finding that 
they kept to the river I sent one of the men back for 
a sleigh. He caught us up a couple of hours later 
and we then went on down the river at a good speed 
watching the banks to see where the tiger had left 
the river for the forest. By dusk we had reached a 
small hut and decided to stay there the night and go 
on after the tiger again the next morning. 
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During the night the dogs made more noise than 
usual and the Cossacks with me were greatly excited 
saying that the tiger must be close by to account for 
the dogs’ behaviour. We had only got a little food 
with us so decided to go carefully with it in case 
we should not get up with the tiger on the morrow. 
This turned out to be a wise precaution as we did 
not get back to the Orachon hut till three days 
later. 

After a somewhat scanty breakfast the following 
morning we picked up the tiger’s tracks once more and 
finding that they still kept to the river we followed 
on again in the sleigh. We had only gone a short 
distance when I saw the tiger two hundred yards ahead 
of us on the edge of the forest. Stopping the sleigh 
at once I jumped out and while getting ready to shoot, 
which necessitated removing my fur coat, I pointed 
out the tiger to the men. They at once starting 
shouting, “ Tigri! Tigri!’’ at the top of their voices 
and the dogs then catching sight of the tiger as well 
also started barking. It was hopeless to try and stop 
them and I had to take a hurried shot off the side of 
the sleigh which I missed. 

Leaving the sleigh where it was with one man, the 
two other Cossacks and I got on to the tracks at once 
and let the dogs go. The tiger was not wounded but 
the tracks showed clearly that it was not going very 
strong, the length of its stride being only about half 
that of a full grown beast which this one certainly 
was. The dogs got up to it almost at once but they 
were a faint-hearted lot and kept on coming back to 
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us without any attempt at baying it. Each time that 
we thought that they had brought the tiger to bay 
the Cossacks started to run leaving me floundering 
along in the snow behind, despite my shouts at them 
to stop. I soon saw that when the tiger did eventually 
stand to face the dogs I should have but little chance 
of getting up to it before the Cossacks and I made 
desperate efforts to keep up with them, but it was no 
good. They were altogether too fast for me in the 
snow and although in response to my expostulations 
they agreed to go slow and wait for me, away they 
went the next time just as hard as ever. Seldom have 
I seen men as keen and excited as they were and sel- 
dom have I sweated and toiled as much as I did during 
the next two days in vain attempts to beat them in 
the snow. 

We kept on like this for the next few hours with the 
tiger never more than a couple of hundred yards ahead. 
Sometimes the dogs would hold it for a moment but 
never long enough for us to get up to even get a sight 
of it. 

After a time it started to double on its tracks in the 
form of a figure 8. As soon as I noticed this I told 
the Cossacks to go on while I stopped myself in the 
centre of the 8. But my luck was out. The tiger 
had completed its last double and I soon heard the 
hunt fading away in the distance. Some time later, 
while undecided whether to stay where I was or to 
follow on, I heard a shot quickly followed by two 
more. I certainly was to have no luck that day. 
First of all I had missed a shot at the tiger, then I had 
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failed to see it when I stopped behind and lastly I was 
not there to have another shot when it was brought 
to bay for the first time. 

Following up as fast as I could I came to the seene 
of the shooting a mile or more away. The snow 
showed clearly where the tiger had been bayed and 
the spot from which the Cossacks had fired but to my 
intense relief there was no sign of tiger, men or dogs. 
The hunt was evidently not over yet and I pushed 
on with all speed to catch it up. 

The men stopped at dusk to give me a chance of 
catching up and then I heard their tale. They had 
got up within twelve yards of the tiger and had missed 
all three shots. 

An examination of the tracks where we left them 
that night showed that the tiger was going shorter 
than ever and it seemed as if we must run it down 
quickly the next day even if the dogs still failed to 
bay it. We bedded down in the snow that night 
with very empty stomachs. We had no meat left 
and only a small piece of bread and some tea. 
The dogs had had no food at all for two days 
except for a few of the common variety of sable 
which they had caught, so both hunters and hunted 
were much in the same hungry condition and it looked 
as if the victory might rest with the side which could 
hold out longest. 

When the Cossacks sleep out at night in the winter 
they cut down branches from the pine trees to lie on, 
first of all clearing the snow away as much as possible. 
The men lie down in a row and fires are lit between 
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each man in the row and at the two ends of the line, 
each fire being the length of a man’s body. They 
take it in turns to sit up and keep the fire going. 
Some of them are very good at keeping the fires just 
right and then one can sleep comfortably enough 
without any blankets or other covering but more 
often than not one is either roasted alive or frozen 
with cold. 

During this night there was more excitement than 
ever among the dogs. They kept continually rushing 
off into the forest and it was evident that the tiger 
was close by all night. The barking went on increas- 
ing first on one side then on the other until the 
unmistakable howl of a dog showed thatthe tiger had 
got to grips with one of them at last. 

At daylight we called up the dogs and found one 
of them missing as we had feared. The tiger had got 
one sure enough. This was a serious business as it 
meant that it had now got food and would be going 
more strongly than before and with one dog the less 
our chances of getting up to it had very greatly 
decreased. 

After another scanty breakfast of bread and tea we 
were off once more on the tiger’s track. Our fears 
were quickly realised when we examined them. The 
tiger was now stepping out with longer steps than we 
had seen even on the first day and our hopes, which 
had been so high the-night before, now quickly sank 
to zero. We followed on all day but the tiger was 
miles ahead of us by the evening and our chance of 
ever getting up to it had gone. 
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It was a bitter moment when I realised that we had 
failed. The only consolation was that if I had killed 
this tiger when I first saw it I should not have had this 
three day hunt. In big game shooting the successes 
are often so easily won that in after years they are not 
so much appreciated as they are at the actual time. 
There is no sport in the killing of an animal, the sport 
lies in the method by which it is hunted and killed 
and as I look back now on the many excitements of 
this chase I can say with all honesty that I would not 
have exchanged it for the tiger itself though I shall 
ever regret not having killed the tiger at the end of 
it. 

The Orachon hut was now fifty miles away and there 
was no hope of reaching it until the next evening. 
When I told the Cossacks that I could never do fifty 
versts without some food, which we were now com- 
pletely out of, they said that there was a hut three or 
four hours away which might be occupied and that 
we would make for that and spend the night there. 
I staggered along the twelve miles to the hut feeling 
just about beat and never have I seen a more welcome 
sight than smoke coming out of the chimney as we 
approached which showed that the owner was at home. 
There was one Chinaman living there by himself and 
he fed us lavishly on beans cooked in oil and tea. I 
could make very little headway with the beans using 
chopsticks and to avoid being done out of my share 
of the common bowl I took two large handfuls and 
ate them in my own fashion. I felt much better after 
that meal and with a similar one for breakfast the 
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next morning I reached the Orachon hut without 
difficulty. 

Two days later I went down with malaria fever 
brought on no doubt by the three rather strenuous 
days after the tiger and by the time I had got over 
this my time was up. I had recently been transferred 
to a battalion of my regiment which was in England 
and had to join it by a certain date. I had therefore 
to say good-bye to the Siberian forests and make tracks 
for Vladivostok whence I] proceeded home by the 
Trans-Siberian railway. 

I was sad indeed at leaving the Cossacks. They 
were truly splendid men, hard as nails, and would I 
believe have thought nothing of taking on a tiger with 
a good club when their blood was up. They were 
wonderful material for the making of soldiers and it 
is sad to think that they too have passed under the 
sway of the Bolsheviks though they were the last people 
in all Russia and Siberia to give in, The Ataman had 
been stationed on the Russian Persian frontier during 
his time of service in the army and his knowledge of 
the geography of all that part of the world surprised 
me greatly. He knew that Afghanistan was more or 
less a buffer state between India and Russia and had 
also considerable knowledge of the North-West fron- 
tier provinces of India and their relation to both India 
and Afghanistan. He had little love for the British 
as a nation and was always talking of the time when 
our two countries would be at war with one another. 
Since so unimportant a member of the Russian army 
held such views, learnt no doubt while he was stationed 
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at Russia’s nearest point to India, it was evident that 
the idea of Russia’s desire for expansion into India 
was no imagination on our part. 

The Ataman and I had frequent shooting matches 
at trees and other objects, his target representing an 
Englishman while my own of course was that of a 
Russian. When I beat him he would get quite annoyed 
about it. He took life seriously did that Ataman but 
I think he was as sorry as I was when our parting 
came. 


Chapter xiv — 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
1913 


F recent years so many men who have been 

shooting in Newfoundland have returned with 
such small caribou heads that the idea is prevalent that 
big heads, such as were once shot, no longer exist. 
We hear the same thing about the game of other coun- 
tries but no proof is ever forthcoming that such is 
really the case. In these hurrying discontented days 
we are too apt to think that everything is getting worse 
and to talk of the good old days of even forty years 
ago as if it was impossible for us to do now the things 
that men did then. 

What are the actual facts as regards big game shoot- 
ing? That as big heads are shot to-day as ever they 
were and records are still being broken. The record 
African buffalo was killed in Kenya in 1922, the record 
sable antelope in Angola in 1923 and the record 
markhor in Gilgit in 1907. Ibex as big as ever can 
still be got in the Tian Shan mountains of Central Asia 
and the biggest sheep head which has yet been found 
in these same mountains was got in 1910. In New 
Zealand the biggest red deer heads are continually 
being equalled in size and sometimes beaten, while the 
wapiti record for this same country gets bigger each 
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succeeding year and will probably beat even the 
American record before many years have passed. 

There is only one book published, so far as I am 
aware, which gives the measurements of the heads of 
big game animals, Records of Big Game by Rowland 
Ward. Interesting and instructive as this book 
undoubtedly is it does not show all the record heads 
nor even all the big heads which have been shot 
throughout the world, since by no means everyone 
who shoots big game sends his trophies to Rowland 
Ward to be mounted. Again in the good old days 
which we are wont to envy the men who shot big game 
were numbered in their tens whereas to-day they are 
in thousands. Formerly big game hunting was a 
profession now it is a pastime and many men who 
shoot to-day do not trouble to even measure the heads 
which they kill, still less to record their size. 

All species of big game are perhaps more difficult 
to shoot in these days than formerly and this applies 
specially to the big heads. Owing to the large num- 
ber of hunters at the present time wild animals have 
become more shy and cunning and many of them 
have even changed their habits so as to give themselves 
greater security. The African buffalo which once 
roamed the open grassy plains is now becoming a 
forest-loving animal and the lion which not so long 
ago could be ridden down in open country now keeps 
very largely to the bush. 

So it is with the caribou of Newfoundland. For 
centuries the herds of the North have annually migrated 
to the South and those of the South have migrated to 
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the North with equal regularity. During all these 
ages the caribou suffered little at the hands of man 
in this uninhabited forest country. But when the 
railway came, cutting across the island from East to 
West, it cut across the route taken by the migrating 
caribou. Then, before the game laws came into force, 
the destruction of the caribou by man was great. Men 
posted themselves along the railway line during the 
migration and slew the deer by hundreds as they 
passed. Still the migration went on each year, as it 
does to this day, always crossing the railway line 
between the same two places, Howley and Gaff 
Topsails. 

For years this cruel slaughter went on unchecked and 
gradually the big stags became more scarce and when 
the game laws were. finally introduced it was thought 
by some people that there were no big heads left. But 
why should this be true? There are many thousands 
of caribou in Newfoundland to-day, though their 
numbers may have been greater years ago and there 
is no reason for supposing that their heads have 
deteriorated simply because the deer were mercilessly 
persecuted along the railway line for a number of 
years. Why is the old ovis ammon ram or the old buck 
ibex or the old male of any other species more difficult 
to find now than he once was, when we can still find 
the females of these same species in as great numbers as 
ever. Because the old males are more hunted year by 
year and they know it. With them it has become a 
hereditary instinct that it is their heads which are in 
danger more than those of the females and they take 
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their precautions accordingly. In the case of animals 
living in countries which are rarely visited by man and 
which perhaps have never been hunted, it is the females 
which are the more timid and not the males. 

In Newfoundland the only habitations are around 
the sea coast and along the railway line and there are 
no roads into the interior at all. There are vast areas 
of forest country over which the caribou are free to 
roam unmolested except for two short periods in the 
year during the open season. In the North of the 
island there are large tracts of forest which few if any 
men have ever even visited. Caribou may still be shot 
under the game laws while migrating across the rail- 
way, the number being limited to three for each rifle, 
but it is improbable that many old stags still cross 
between the danger points, at any rate in daylight, 
having learnt the risks which they run. Again these 
old stags are not necessarily to be seen in daylight by 
the hunter who has penetrated up the rivers in search 
of them. Small stags and hinds may be seen in the 
open by thousands but the old stag will be waiting in 
the forest until it is safe for him to issue forth at dusk. 

I have seen an old ibex with a very big head in the 
Tian Shan nrountains which made off into the forest 
below each time that he was alarmed. This ibex had 
probably been rarely hunted before, since the natives 
do not trouble them much and no white man had been 
there for at least ten years before my own visit. I do 
not doubt for a moment that this old buck would 
quickly have become a forest animal had he been more 
molested by man. 
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On chamois ground in Austria where there is forest 
on the lower portions the big bucks must be looked 
for in the forest in preference to the open ground. 

In New Zealand the majority of the biggest heads 
which have been killed have been got on the edge of 
the bush when they have ventured out thus far in 
daylight to drive their hinds back under cover. 

So it is with the old caribou stag. It is in the forest 
that he must be looked for in those parts which are 
frequented by man and not out in the open where he 
will not venture with the hinds till dark. 

There are two open seasons in Newfoundland for 
caribou, August rst to September 30th and October 
21st to January 3oth, three stags only being allowed 
to be killed under the one licence. 

Newfoundland is a delightful country to shoot in. 
The climate in the autumn is much like that in 
Scotland at the same time of year but by the middle 
of November it is pretty cold and the rivers are full 
of slob ice. Camping presents no difficulties in this 
land of woods and rivers and each night one can have 
a roaring fire of silver birch logs. It is however a very 
wet country and much of the country is boggy. For 
footgear there is nothing to beat the larrigan, a moc- 
casin made of oiled leather instead of the soft tanned 
moose hide. 

My wife and I arrived at Glenwood on the Gander 
lake in the middle of October with the intention of 
going up the Gander river. Here we stayed for two 
days in a trapper’s cottage waiting for Charlie Ralph 
the guide to arrive with his boats. This trapper was 
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very bitter about the game laws which only allowed 
him three caribou in a season and which also con- 
trolled the catching and killing of black foxes. He 
could not see my argument that since the game laws 
had come in the price of fox skins had gone up some 
200 per cent. and complained that he could now 
barely live. Newfoundland is certainly a very poor 
and backward country whose Governments seem to 
have done little at any time to help the people but it 
is difficult to see how trappers at any rate can be badly 
off when they can get such large prices for their skins. 
(In 1913 a good black fox skin was worth 2,000 
dollars and very high prices ruled for muskrat, lynx, 
and other skins. 

As there are no roads in the interior of the country 
the rivers are used for getting about to the hunting 
and trapping grounds and it is surprising how much 
of the country particularly in the South of the island 
can be covered in this way, if canoes and kit are occa- 
sionally packed on men’s backs between the rivers. 
The majority of Newfoundlanders are in consequence 
experts at anything to do with a boat. To see these 
men pulling a canoe or rowing boat up or down a fast 
flowing river, avoiding the rocks and shallows and 
floating debris, is a revelation. Half the day they 
will be in the water up to their waists or necks, it does 
not matter to them which, pushing and pulling the 
boat when the current is too strong, and even when 
there is slob ice coming down the river they never 
seem to feel the cold. Getting into camp at the end 
of the day they never change their clothes on principle 
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for fear of catching cold, they say, but allow their wet 
things to dry on them. They always change their 
socks to prevent their feet becoming soft but go to 
bed in their wet clothes. 

There is much in common between the Newfound- 
lander and the New Zealander, the one the oldest 
‘member of the British Empire and the other the 
youngest. In their intense love for England, their 
bush craft, their handiness in camp and in many other 
ways these two peoples are the most delightful in the 
world to live with in the wilds. 

My wife and I spent a month up the Gander river, 
hunting the Little Gull country as well as that up 
Migwell’s Brook, but I never saw but one big stag 
and he had only got one horn having just dropped the 
other. He was a very old stag which may have 
accounted for his having dropped a horn as early as 
the end of November. 

This stag was lying down broadside on as I shot him 
at a distance of forty yards and I never even noticed 
that he had only got one horn, thinking that the one 
horn which I could see was covering the other which 
is so often the case when caribou heads are looked at 
broadside on. 

Charlie said that the severe weather which we had 
at the end of November was most unusual and was 
responsible for the big stags keeping to the forest where 
it was difficult to find them but I do not believe this. 
The natives of every country in the world invariably 
give unusual weather conditions as the reason for not 
finding big heads. 
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The guides in Newfoundland are much like the 
professional guides and hunters the world over, lack- 
ing in initiative. They are keen for,the man who is 
employing them to get good heads and they take him 
to places where they can be sure of plenty of heads 
of a sort, hoping that with luck a big one may be 
found but they will not strike out into unknown 
country on the chance of finding something better. 
This very often is the fault of the men who employ 
these guides. The majority of men who shoot big 
game are less disappointed with some average heads 
than they would be if they never got a head at 
all and they will rarely run the risk of going to 
some new country where their whole shoot may be 
a failure. 

The ordinary big game hunting grounds of the 
world are getting so well-known in these days and the 
chances of good heads or otherwise are now 80 easily 
ascertained before starting off that it behoves the man 
who wants big heads to find fresh ground even at the 
risk of getting nothing at all, more especially if the 
idea has become prevalent in that particular country 
that good heads can no longer be got. 

I would therefore recommend the man who is 
prepared to face failure as well as a very rough time 
to try the unknown country in the North of Newfound- 
land for big caribou. It may cost him more than it 
does in the more frequented parts where canoes and 
boats can be freely used for transporting his kit and 
stores, since in the Northern country there are fewer 
rivers and all his baggage must be carried on packers, 
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I have often found myself pondering on the future 
while on the homeward journey at the end of a shoot 
wondering where I shall go next and even whether 
for a variety of reasons I shall ever be able to go again. 
This time I had a strong feeling that something was 
going to interfere with or even prevent altogether all 
shooting trips in the future. 

I thought at the time that it was due to the fact 
that I had just been married. It turned out to be 
the Great War. 


Chapter xv 


THE TIAN SHAN MOUNTAINS OF 
CHINESE TURKESTAN 


1923 

INCE the Great War and the Russian revolution 

the various routes through Russia to the province 

of Sinkiang in Chinese Turkestan have been impos- 

sible to travel by. The Soviet Government can control 

those portions of these routes which are traversed by 

railways but they are unable to deal with the bands of 

brigands and cut throats of all descriptions which swarm 

over the country between the railheads and the Chinese 
frontier. 

From China it is possible to reach Sinkiang via 
Urga and Urumchi in just under three months by post 
cart, but this is a method of travel which does not appeal 
to many people. There is also another route via the 
Trans-Siberian railway from’ Harbin and down South 
through Mongolia, but since the recent breaking off 
of relations between the British Government and the 
Bolsheviks it is probably no longer possible for an Eng- 
lishman to travel by this route with at any rate any 
degree of certainty that his kit will not all be pilfered 
en route. 

Of the two remaining routes both start from India, 


one from Kashmir via Gilgit and the Mintekke or 
206 
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Killick passes and the other from Kashmir via Ladakh 
and the Karakoram pass. 

For some reason which I have never been able to 
understand the Gilgit route has until quite recently 
been barred to everyone except officials travelling on 
duty. A few exceptions have been made from time 
to time but for years past it has been difficult for the 
ordinary traveller to get permission to use this route 
more particularly if he happened to be a British sub- 
ject. The reason given by the authorities for this 
rule was that supplies and transport on the road were 
scarce and that therefore the continual passage of 
white travellers would entail great hardship to the 
natives living on this route. It is difficult to follow 
the reasoning in this argument since in every other 
country in the world the presence of the Englishman 
at any rate is a distinct benefit to the native. The 
few men who would want to use this Gilgit route 
would make but little demand on the supplies of 
either food or transport, and would pay well for all 
they had. Since however this route has now been 
more or less opened, so I understand, no useful 
purpose will be served in my discussing the question 
further. 

My own application to use the Gilgit route having 
been refused by the Political Agent in Gilgit I was 
forced to travel by the only other available route, the 
one by Ladakh. 

In a previous chapter I have already given some 
description of the well known road from Kashmir to 
. Leh and so much has already been written about the 
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Karakoram route from Leh to Yarkand that in many 
ways I am averse to writing more about this particular 
route. Perhaps the truest concise description of it is 
given in Unknown Mongolia by Douglas Carruthers 
when he describes it as the “‘ hackneyed route of the 
Karakeram.” 

None of the descriptions of it however that I have 
read touch enough on the subject from the point of 
view of the baggage animals and it is on their account 
alone that I would say more about this comparatively 
well trodden route. 

From Leh to Yarkand is 434 miles, a nominal 
twenty-five marches. For eleven of these marches, 
.between Panamik and Shahidoullah, the country is 
uninhabited and the grazing for animals exceedingly 
scarce. For five of these eleven marches there is no 
grazing at all and in the eleven marches through 
uninhabited country there are four passes to be crossed 
each over 17,000 feet high the Karakoram itself being 
18,400 feet. 

During the summer months many hundreds of 
ponies carrying trade goods travel this route in each 
direction and the mortality amongst them is enormous. 
No statistics as to these casualties are kept either at 
Leh or Yarkand, but from my own experience and 
from the many inquiries which I made I would say 
without any fear of contradiction that 20 per cent. of 
the animals which start on this journey from either 
end succumb en route. 

One well known writer on travel and exploration 
in Central Asia seems almost to gloat over the loss 
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of his baggage animals as if it showed what a superman 
he was himself to be able to survive the conditions 
which his unfortunate animals could not. But this is 
not the Britisher’s way of looking at things and to him 
at any rate the hundreds of skeletons of ponies, mules, 
donkeys and camels which lie on either side of the road 
between Panamik and Shahidoullah must for ever be 
a disgusting sight, particularly when it is realised that 
the whole of this portion of the route lies in British 
territory. 

There are four main reasons which contribute to 
this mortality :— 


1. Overloading. 

2. Lack of grazing. 

3. Altitude. 

4. Lack of condition of animals when starting. 


No one of these conditions by itself will necessarily 
cause any casualties but a combination of them is 
fatal. 

The Turki traders from Yarkand and the Indian 
traders from Leh value their ponies at a certain 
price. So long as the money accruing to them in 
getting their goods across from the one country to 
the other is sufficient to compensate them for the 
loss of a few ponies and still leave them a hand- 
some profit, they do not worry at all about the 
animals. 

The British authorities in Kashmir have been vaguely 
aware of this state of affairs for many years past and 
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one Commissioner of Ladakh even went so far as to 
try and settle some Baltis at points along the route 
with a view to helping the question of grazing. But 
man will not thrive at 17,000 feet and the project 
was a failure. 

There is one way above all others however in which 
the authorities can do more. [ refer to the question 
of overloading. 

In a previous chapter I have already stated that 
although the British army load for a pack pony or 
mule is 160 pounds [ do not consider that 200 pounds 
is too heavy a load in ordinary conditions, but when 
the altitude rises to 17,000 and 18,000 feet as it 
does on the Karakoram route, then I maintain 
that 200 pounds is not only excessive it is cruel. 
Yet there are a great number of loads carried 
across the Karakoram weighing as much as 250 
pounds. 

The Kashmir authorities take the view that they 
cannot interfere with the caravans coming from Yar- 
kand as they are coming from a foreign country and 
are not owned by British subjects and they are not 
prepared to do anything in the matter unless the 
Chinese will do the same from their side. But surely 
a foreigner coming into British territory is bound to 
abide by British law and it is a perfectly simple matter 
to lay down a load which may not be exceeded while 
in British territory. Again I emphasize the fact 
that practically the entire mortality to the animals 
occurs in British territory between Panamik and 
Shahidoullah. 
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At one time stores of grain were kept by the author- 
ities at Panamik, four marches from Leh, which was 
a great help to caravans proceeding in either direction, 
but at the time that I travelled by this route no grain 
was obtainable at Panamik and this necessitated taking 
the grain supply for the whole fifteen marches from 
Leh to Shahidoullah instead of for the eleven marches 
from Panamik to Shahidoullah. On this route where 
the grazing is so scarce it is entirely a question of how 
long the ponies’ strength can last out and every day 
that their loads can be lightened is a big help to 
them. 

Since J was there I have heard that the grain store 
at Panamik has been started again. Long may it 
continue. 

At Shahidoullah a grain store is maintained but it 
was not yet open by the time I arrived there on July 3rd 
and my ponies would indeed have been in a bad plight 
had I not met the caravan, which was on its way to 
open this store, a few days later. 

As a still further means of helping these unfortunate 
animals it would be perfectly simple to have some 
sort of inspection in Leh and ponies which were not 
in a fit state should not be allowed to start. There 
is no need for any inspection of baggage animals 
entering British territory at Shahidoullah since animals 
coming from Chinese Turkestan are invariably in 
good condition owing to the auncance of good 
grazing there. 

I asked the British Vice-Consul in Kashgar, who 
was returning to India by the Karakoram route 
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shortly after my own arrival in Kashgar, to make an 
additional study of the problem on his journey and 
to do what he could to support my views, but he 
unfortunately took the view so I heard later, that if 
loads were decreased there would not be sufficient 
profit for the trader and he did not appear to be 
sufficiently interested in the matter to offer any other 
suggestions. 

I have travelled many thousands of miles with pack 
transport of every description in many different parts 
of the world and therefore claim to have some know- 
ledge of the subject and I cannot accept the view 
that animals should be allowed to suffer as they do 
on the Karakoram route, purely for the sake of profit 
to the trader. It would not be allowed for a minute 
in England and it is equally a crime in British territory 
in Asia. 

It is amusing to look back on the first written 
account of the Karakoram route describing the high 
altitudes and cold wind-swept plateaux. It must have 
seemed an awful journey to the first white travellers 
who passed this way, but in these days of Polar 
and Mount Everest expeditions we look at things 
from a different aspect. Since the Russian revolu- 
tion even ladies from the Swedish Missions in 
Yarkand and Kashgar travel by this route, their 
usual one through Russia being denied them and 
they think nothing of the twenty-five marches from 
Yarkand to Leh. In 1923 two Swedish babies 
even did the journey both of whom were under 
a year old, one travelling in a pannier on a pony 
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and the other with the more careful parent on it’s 
father’s back. 

The two regular routes from Leh to Yarkand are as 
follows: Winter—Leh to Chayok along the Chayok 
river and thence over the Karakoram pass. This route 
is open only so long as the Chayok river is frozen over 
or very low (up to the end of April). Only 
an occasional winter caravan however gets across 
owing to the blizzards which prevail at that time 
of year and most of those which try it have to 
turn back and wait till the summer after dumping 
their loads at the farthest point which they have 
reached. 

Summer—Leh to Khardung pass or Digher pass (the 
latter opening about June 25th, the former a little 
later) along the Chayok river and thence over the 
Karakoram pass. 

The hire price for ponies from Leh to Yarkand 
varies between ninety rupees in the early part of 
the season to forty rupees in the summer. For this 
price the caravan bashi supplies food for his animals 
and men and brings in addition spare ponies to replace 
casualties. 

The Chinese frontier is crossed at Shahidoullah but 
the first Chinese official is not met till five days later 
at Sanju. My Chinese military permit, which is 
the only document of any avail to the foreigner in 
these parts, had not reached me from Pekin and I 
had nothing to show but a British Foreign Office pass- 
port with a visa from the Chinese Legation in London. 
This was of course quite unintelligible to the Chinese 
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Amban at Sanju and it was only due to the good 
offices of some Indian traders whom I met, who 
stoutly affirmed that I was a bohut bara Sahib 
(a Sahib of great importance) that I was allowed to 
proceed. 

From Sanju to Yarkand is five marches and from 
Yarkand to Kashgar another five. I had expected to 
find Yarkand a much more interesting place than [| 
actually did. Walking casually through the streets one 
saw nothing of any interest in the shops, the majority 
selling meat, clothing and leather goods as is usual 
in most Central Asian towns. But I found out later 
that both here and in Kashgar it was necessary to hunt 
about round the back of the shop to find the interesting 
things in the form of silk embroidery, carpets, and 
furs, 

All over this province of Sinkiang very good 
ponies can be bought at prices ranging from twenty- 
five to one hundred taels and there is probably a 
bigger choice to be had in Yarkand than anywhere 
else. 

A Chinese tael may cost the foreigner anything 
from 2s. 2d. to 3s. 2d. according to the country in 
which he banks. By banking in India and exchanging 
rupees at 15. 4d. a Chinese tael will cost about 35. 2d 
in English money whereas by banking in China and 
tendering a cheque on say the Hong Kong—Shanghai 
Bank it will cost only 2s. 2d. The reason for this 
is that only Indian traders will take a cheque on an 
Indian bank and the rate of exchange depends entirely 
on whether they are wanting to send money to India 
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at the time, while any Chinaman and many of the 
Turki population will gladly take a cheque on a 
Chinese bank as a means of sending their money to 
China. 

Each district in Sinkiang has a different value for 
the tael which at times is confusing. 


1 Kashgar tael = 16 tangas 
1 Aksu tael = 5 tangas 


The tanga is the same value in every district. A 
pony bought in either Kashgar or Aksu will cost 
the same number of taels but when worked out 
into English money it will be found that the Aksu 
pony is only one-third the price of the Kashgar 
pony. It is as well then to find out in advance how 
this exchange is as it will very greatly affect one’s 
expenses, 

The best ponies in the country are Kalmak, Karashar 
and Badakshan and of these the Badakshan is by far 
the best. They are however difficult to get as the 
Afghan Government does not allow them to be sold 
outside Afghan territory. The Kalmak and Karashar 
ponies are very hardy but they are inclined to be bad 
stumblers, chiefly perhaps owing to the very rough 
way in which they are shod. 

I had to wait ten days in Kashgar before I could 
get permission from the Chinese Governor of Sin- 
kiang province whose headquarters are at Urumchi, 
to proceed to the Tian Shan mountains. During this 
time I was most hospitably entertained by the British 
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Consul-General (C.P. Skrine I.C.S.) and Mrs. Skrine. 
I asked Mrs. Skrine how she managed to pass the time 
in Kashgar which struck me as a dull place on my 
first arrival there, to which she replied “Just wait a 
few days and you will find it very far from being a 
dull place.” She was certainly right, I never had a 
dull moment even though I was longing to be off to 
the Tian Shan. Dinners and luncheons with the 
Doutai (Civil Governor) the Shaitai (Military Gover- 
nor’s son) the Swedish Mission and the Russian colony 
white refugees were continuous and each one meant 
a return function of some sort at the Consulate General. 
Conversation at these parties was always rather sticky 
since no one nationality could talk to any other with 
the exception of Skrine and his wife who could talk 
to some of the Swedes and Russians in Turki.- There 
were many amusing incidents at these parties and at a 
Chinese dinner in particular there was always the 
question of how best to dispose of the many wonderful 
and often disgusting (to the European palate) dishes 
which were placed before one without giving offence 
to one’s host. The Doutai invariably cracked the 
same old joke about “ Champagnesky ”’, as he called 
it,, at the Consulate dinners while the Shaitai more 
often than not had to retire outside to be sick 
during the meal from drinking too much Consulate 
wine, though this certainly was not due to the wine 
itself but rather to the opium-sodden condition of 
the Shaitai. 

The Chinese dinners were interesting enough at 
first byt they soon became a trial. The food was 
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always the same, no matter whether the meal was at 
7am. or 7p.m. At any Chinese function of impor- 
tance it is customary to have food which has come 
from China or the China seas. Thus one invariably 
meets the following: 


Seaweed of two varieties 
Sea slugs; a great delicacy 
Shark’s fins 

Fishes’ entrails 

Bamboo roots 

Black eggs 

Green eggs 


Fortunately there is always a liberal supply of 
wine to help this food upon its way in the form 
of Rose wine (a mixture of vodka and kerosene oil 
with a taste of rose) and brandy. I could never have 
got through one of these meals without the help of 
the latter. 

Some Chinese customs are interesting. 


1. Instead of shaking hands with the person you 
meet both parties shake hands with themselves. 

2. It is polite to ask a man or woman how old they 
are and on being told their age to express great surprise 
at their youth. 

3. It is polite to ask what salary another man 1s 
getting. 

4. It is polite to belch loudly at the conclusion of 
a meal thereby denoting that you have dined well. 
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5. If you wish to blow your nose in the middle 
of a meal you do so either on the floor or into 
a handkerchief held by a2 retainer standing behind 
your chair. 


I only met one Chinese official in Sinkiang who 
had any progressive ideas at all. This man, Chu 
Doutai, whom I met later on in Yarkand, had various 
schemes in hand for the betterment of the people and 
the country generally, but he met with opposition on 
all sides, since the Governor of the whole province 
was the very reverse of a progressive. Chu Doutai 
took an intelligent interest in foreign countries and 
one of the dreams of his life was to return to China 
by the Karakoram route and India. The other officials 
of this province both civil and military knew nothing 
of any foreign country and wished to know nothing. 
Occasionally they would ask questions about the out- 
side world in the manner of polite “small talk” but 
such questions were all on the same lines: ‘“‘ How fast 
does a train go.” ‘‘ Can a ship go at night as well as 
by day,” and so on. I did not have time to go to 
Urumchi to see the Governor who from all accounts 
must be rather a remarkable man. He never leaves 
his headquarters for fear of being murdered yet he knows 
everything that is going on and rules over his province 
with a rod of iron. He allows no news to circulate 
with a view to keeping the native population of the 
country ignorant and therefore incapable of making 
trouble. 

The Turki population are happy enough under 
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Chinese rule and would not willingly exchange it for 
British and still less for Russian. The Chinese bleed 
them pretty freely of money but they do not con- 
script them into the army or use them as forced labour 
in any way. 

It may be of interest to give the reader some idea 
of what it is necessary (in my opinion) to bring from 
India for a shooting expedition in Chinese Turkestan. 
I had been advised on various matters before I started 
by a man who had been an official in Sinkiang for some 
years. The main things which he told me were as 
follows: 


1. Do not take Kashmiri servants. The natives of 
Turkestan dislike them. | 

2. Bank in India. Anyone will change rupees. 

3- Take all stores from India, very little can be 
got in the country. 

4. Take uniform. 

5. Take presents for Ambans and other Chinese 
officials. 


Fortunately for myself, though I always welcome 
advice, in the hope that some day I may hear 
something of value, I very rarely follow it on a 
shooting expedition, and did not do so on this 
occasion except as regard banking, and it turned 
out to be a pity that I did not disregard this as 
well. 

1. For the year that I spent in Sinkiang I had 
with me two Kashmiris as cook and general servant, 
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Subhana Lun and his son Rahmana and I do not ever 
wish for two better men. Kashmiris are far superior 
to the Turki in every way in my opinion. 

2. The fact of banking in India cost me at least 
£100 more than if I had banked in China. 

3- Flour, tea, sugar, salt, dried fruit and fresh 
fruit, vegetables and all other necessities of life can 
be bought in all the large towns of Sinkiang at 
generally much less cost than they can be got in 
India. 

4. Uniform is quite unnecessary and the Chinese 
in this part of their empire at any rate would not 
recognise it as such even if they saw it. 

5. Presents are equally unnecessary for the ordinary 
traveller though a continual interchange of presents 
goes on between the Consul General and _ the 
Chinese officials in order to conform with Chinese 
custom. 


From Kashgar to Aksu at the foot of the Tian Shan 
mountains is three hundred and five miles or eleven 
days’ drive in a mapa or Chinese cart. Here ponies 
may be hired at fifteen Aksu taels a month, the 
kerai kash (owner of hired ponies) supplying food 
for the ponies and his own men, or they may be 
bought for twenty-five taels and upwards. It is for 
the traveller to decide which method will pay him 
best according to the length of time for which he will 
want the ponies. In my own case I bought riding 
ponies for myself and my servants and hired baggage 
ponies. 
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The best shooting in the Tian Shan mountains lies 
along the Tekkes valley and it was this country for 
which I was making. From Aksu to the Muzart pass 
due North is six marches and on this pass one crosses 
into one of the most magnificent countries in the 
world. It is indeed a welcome change to leave the 
dusty road from Kashgar, which runs along the edge 
of the Takla Makan desert, for the green forests 
and flowers of the Tian Shan. 

The Muzart pass itself is blocked for five miles by 
two glaciers which come down from opposite sides 
and join together in the valley. The meeting of these 
two glaciers causes some curious ice formations and the 
going is by no means good for ponies or other baggage 
animals. In one place an ice wall forty feet high 
and standing at an angle of forty-five degrees has to 
be ascended. The Chinese authorities keep a small 
party of men on this pass to guide travellers across 
and part of their job is to keep this ice wall in a passable 
condition for animals. This is done by cutting broad 
steps in it and ponies get up and down it with com- 
parative ease. When fresh snow has fallen the pass 
may be closed for a time until the track has been 
found again between the numerous crevasses but other- 
wise this pass is open all the year round. Some miles 
to the South of the pass the Muzart river has to be 
crossed. It is here nearly a mile wide running in many 
different channels and like all glacier rivers can only 
be crossed in the early morning before the sun has 
had time to melt the ice on the glacier and so raise the 
volume of water. The current is strong and a guide 
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is necessary to show the fords across the various 
channels. 

One march North of the pass brings .one to the 
broad Tekkes valley which runs East and West for 
nearly sixty miles and here one is in the midst of some 
of the finest big game shooting in the world. North 
South-East and West are ovis karelini, ovis littledalei, 
Central Asian wapiti, the largest ibex in the world 
and the largest roe deer. The inhabitants of the 
Tekkes valley are mostly Kazaks who own large herds 
of ponies and flocks of sheep which they graze in the 
many nalas running into the main valley from the 
North and South. 

At the time of my visit it was rare to see a Kazak 
without a Russian magazine rifle and a bandolier full 
of cartridges. They are not great hunters but they 
guard the nalas leading into the Tekkes valley care- 
fully on account of the grazing and will put any obstacle 
they can in the way of the stranger who wishes to 
enter them. I had told the first Kazaks whom I 
met that I wanted to go to the Agiass nala, the first 
big nala to the South after crossing the Muzart pass, 
but they said that it was quite impossible to get up 
it at that time of year on account of the height of the 
water in the river and also that there were bands of 
robbers on the road and that I would be well advised 
not to try and go. However I intended going to 
the Agiass nala and I did not have any idea that they 
were trying to put me off. 

On the march next day a shot was fired at us from 
somewhere and we had difficulty in getting anyone 
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to come and show us the way. Reaching the entrance 
of the nala one evening after a twenty-six mile march 
I met a Sart who again tried most ingeniously to put 
me off going any farther. Seeing however that I 
was determined to go and hearing that I wanted to 
buy some ponies he eventually agreed to come up 
the nala with me and show me his herd of ponies on 
the way. He later told me all about the conspiracy 
to keep me out of the nala and asked me not to give 
him away. 

The following day while my caravan was marching 
up the valley I went off over the mountains with the 
Sart to see his ponies. On arrival at the place where 
they were he had them rounded up for my inspec- 
tion, but it was no easy job to find what I wanted 
out of a mob of two or three hundred animals. Having 
pointed out a bay pony which I fancied, a Kazak would 
proceed to gallop and lasso it, often a long job in itself 
as the men were not very expert with a rope. While 
this was going on I had noticed perhaps a black pony 
which I liked and then another and still others. By 
the time the first pony had been caught I had lost 
sight of the black pony and the others in the crowd 
and had to start all over again. So it went on until 
in desperation I eventually bought two ponies, as the 
best I could see for the moment, knowing full well 
that there were many others better in the herd. For 
these two I paid one hundred and two hundred Aksu 
taels respectively, an equivalent in English money of 
£5 and fro. I reached my own camp that night 
many hours after dark. 
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While crossing a small glacier stream the next day 
my caravan nearly met with disaster. I was riding 
some distance ahead with one of the men and had 
crossed the stream without difficulty. But when the 
caravan came up the water had risen considerably 
and it became more and more difficult for each suc- 
cessive pony to get across. Just below the crossing 
was a six foot fall and from there the stream dropped 
at a steep angle into the Agiass river a quarter of a 
mile below. Several ponies nearly lost their legs 
and eventually one did so and away it went down 
stream with its load on its back. Poor beast I never 
thought that we should see it again, but fortunately 
its load came off at once and the pony went on down 
the raging torrent more or less unhampered. Some- 
times a hoof was visible and at other times a bit of the 
pony’s head and there seemed no hope but that it 
would either be drowned or dashed to pieces on the 
big boulders which were everywhere in the stream. 
It managed however to get its forefeet on to a large 
rock in a smooth bit of water and hung on just long 
enough for one of the men to get a rope round its 
head and haul it out. The men had followed the 
pony down stream for a hundred yards before they 
rescued it and Salaamat the owner of the kit which 
had been on the pony’s back was nearly drowned 
in doing so. The pony was badly knocked about 
and nearly drowned and did not get over it for a 
fortnight. 

The six sheep which I had brought along for food 
met with a still worse fate at this same stream. They 
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were roped together and pulled across by one man 
on a strong pony but the current was too strong and 
he could not hold them and away they went down 
stream, five out of the six being drowned before we 
could get them out. This stream was only thirty 
feet across and when I first crossed it I could almost 
have done so on foot without getting wet above the 
boots. 

I spent some days in the Agiass nala but failed to 
find any big ibex. I had only time however to hunt 
a small part of it as I wished to be in the Kok Su nala 
by the beginning of September for wapiti. There 
were large herds of female ibex and small bucks every- 
where and I determined to come back here again 
later on if I had not already got the ibex which I 
wanted in some other nala. 

Four days later I reached the Kok Su nala and 
engaged a Kazak hunter, Nurpais by name, from the 
village of Kushtai. Nurpais said that this was a great 
nala for wapiti and also for big ibex and that he had 
hunted in it for years. 

The road up the nala was not good and we fre- 
quently had to unload the ponies and manhandle the 
loads in places where the track was too narrow for 
them loaded. Several times we crossed the Kok Su 
river by rickety single and double cantilever bridges 
high up above the water and I was thankful when 
all the men and animals had safely accomplished the 
march. 

I have seldom seen a more beautiful place than 
this valley when it opened out farther on. The pine 
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forest extends from the bottom of the valley, which 
is four thousand feet, to a height of eight thousand 
feet, from eight thousand to ten thousand is the rocky 
open ground which ibex so dearly love and above 
this the permanent snow up to fourteen thousand feet. 
From fpy.stically the same camp one can get wapiti 
ibex and roe deer. It is indeed a hunter’s paradise 
and when I stood on the snow line a few days later 
gazing downwards on the forests and upwards on the 
snows I felt more than repaid for the three months 
march which it had taken me to reach this spot from 
India. 

For a couple of days I hunted for wapiti. There 
were tracks of them everywhere but the forest was 
thick and until they started rutting it was hopeless to 
find them. There were plenty of ibex up above the 
forest so Nurpais said, and I decided to go after them 
until the wapiti started belling. 

The first day after ibex I found a herd of eight 
bucks by themselves in what appeared to be a perfect 
place for a stalk, but some females higher up the hill 
which I could not circumvent gave me away and the 
bucks moved off down towards the forest below, to a 
place where I could not get near them. There was 
one buck among the eight with a very big head and 
I spent the rest of the day waiting for them to move 
to a position in which I could stalk them. They were 
in full view with the glass eight hundred yards away. 
Below them was the pine forest stretching for mules 
in every direction and all around were snow moun- 
tains as far as the eye could see, with Khan Tengri 
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24,000 feet showing clear above them all, though 
eighty miles away. Occasionally as Nurpais and I 
sat motionless on the ridge, ram chikor (snow part- 
ridge) came swooping down over our heads within a 
few feet, to disappear into the valley below with a 
noise like a shell travelling through the air. At other 
times they came off the point of a ridge a thousand 
feet above us and sailed across the valley at one single 
flight of two miles or more during which time they 
would be three thousand feet above the ground in the 
valley below. 

The next day I tried for this same buck again. The 
bucks were in exactly the same place as I had first 
seen them and so also were the females. The wind 
was perfect and the stalk was easy if it had not been 
for the females up above. However nothing is impos- 
sible when stalking and I determined to have a try, but 
once more the females were too clever for me and again 
the bucks moved off towards the forest below. I 
managed to cut them off as they passed slowly in 
single file between two rocks a hundred yards off. I 
counted them carefully as they filed past me offering 
such easy targets but no more came after number 
seven and | realised that I had got there just too late 
to catch the big one which had evidently passed 
the first of all. They were three hundred yards off 
when they next appeared still moving slowly along 
with the big one leading and I had a shot and 
missed, 

I intended returning here again after a few days 
to have another try for this big buck but I never did 
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so. He had a wonderful head in length and the 
spread of his horns which so greatly enhances the 
beauty of an ibex head was the widest that I have 
ever seen. 

A few days later I found a herd of twenty-five 
bucks together on the side of the hill and one of them 
was a beauty, with quite as long a horn measure- 
ment as the one which I had missed but with not 
so wide a spread. They were not in a nice place for 
a stalk since there was a hundred yards of open flat 
ground between me and the hillside on which they 
were, Once I could pass that open ground, in full 
view of them at five hundred yards, the rest of the 
stalk was easy, up a rock slide for about a thousand 
feet. 

If a movement is made slowly enough it becomes 
imperceptible and it is often possible to make a 
successful stalk over open ground in this manner 
though it is a tiring business. Having moved one’s 
body forward a foot or so the rifle must then be 
dragged along as well and all the time continuous 
watch must be kept on the animals which are being 
stalked, At the first signs of suspicion on their part 
the stalker must lie still as death until their fears 
are lulled, no matter how uncomfortable a position 
he may happen to be in. On this occasion it took 
me over an hour to cross that hundred yards of 
open ground but I reached the spot for which I 
was making without having disturbed the herd. 
My trousers were however completely ruined in the 
process. : 
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When at last I reached the hillside I was out of 
sight and there only remained a climb of a thousand 
feet up the rock slide to get to where the ibex 
were, I reached a perfect position for a shot and 
though I could not see all the ibex I could see the 
big one clearly. There was no mistaking the sweep 
of his great horns and I killed him lying where 
he was, 

The rest of the herd then came slowly past me 
going up the hill at a distance of twenty or thirty 
yards. There was scarcely a head under fifty inches 
amongst the lot and after shooting ibex in Kashmir 
where a head of fifty inches is often dreamt of but 
very rarely seen these remaining twenty-four bucks 
fairly took my breath away. I looked them carefully 
over as they came slowly past but there was not another 
one as big as the one which I had killed which measured 
562 inches long and 244 wide, with a girth measure- 
ment of 114 inches. 

I had left Nurpais and Rahmana away down in the 
valley with the ponies but they were not long in reach- 
ing me, leaving the ponies on the open ground which 
I had crossed, Rahmana who had seen many ibex 
killed in Kashmir was greatly excited at seeing this 
head and kept on repeating to himself, ‘ Never was 
such an ibex killed in Kashmir.” We had quite a 
job getting the head off. The ground was steep and 
a rock slide is not the most pleasant place to choose 
for three men to work standing close together. 

Wherever the ground is suitable for them ibex are 
to be found in great quantities all over the Tian Shan 
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mountains. The biggest heads are probably in the 
mountains to the South of the Tekkes valley and some 
day a 60 inch head will be killed there without doubt. 
They are very little hunted by man and I saw no 
sign of wolves anywhere near ibex ground thus there 
is no reason to suppose that they will diminish in 
numbers for very many years to come. East of the 
Karagai Tash (lit. pine tree rock) which is the divide 
between the forest country and the open country of 
the Yuldus the ibex are smaller in size and their horns 
are thinner and shorter than those in the Tekkes valley 
though they are just as numerous in some parts. The 
country to the East of the Karagai Tash is more wind- 
swept and colder than to the West and the grazing 
is not so good which accounts no doubt for the falling 
off in the size of body and horns the farther East one 
goes. 

Some days later, having got all the ibex which 
I wanted though I never got another as good as 
the first one, I moved camp over a small pass to 
a place where Nurpais said we should find the 
wapiti, There was no sign yet of the wapiti having 
started to rut though the roe deer had already 
begun. 

For the next few days I hunted and spied along 
the top of the forest line seeing a few small stags and 
hinds but nothing big. Nurpais tried calling once 
or twice a day but we got no reply. It was evident 
that we were still too early and must wait for a 
change in the weather. The call of a wapiti stag is 
sometimes described as belling but a better word 
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for it is really squealing and it can be imitated by 
blowing on a blade of grass held taut between the 
thumbs. 

On the night of September 14/15 the weather 
broke, with much rain and wind and sleet. Nurpais 
was greatly excited and all through the night he kept 
on waking up Rahmana saying, “ Go and tell the 
Sahib that it is time to start.” Long before daylight 
we were off, reaching the top of the ridge from which 
we could see the forest below just as dawn was breaking. 

For three days we had watched that ground seeing 
but little sign of animal life and hearing never a sound, 
but on this morning the whole forest was alive. Just 
below us a stag called, to be quickly challenged by 
another half-a-mile away and by still another three 
miles off across the Kok Su valley. A herd of hinds 
came out of the forest near by as if inviting the stags 
to come and do battle for their favours and then a 
stag appeared moving quickly across an open glade 
intent on settling matters with some rival before he 
started making love. That stag was a mile away 
below us but the glass showed him to be a good twelve 
pointer and giving my rifle to Nurpais I followed him 
in a desperate race down hill to cut the stag off before 
he reached another patch of forest. I was never very 
good down hill on account of a bad knee and Nurpais 
soon left me far behind but when he stopped eventually 
I could see by his frantic gestures that the stag was 
only just below him. 

Reaching him a minute later I saw not only one stag 
but two moving away across a hollow just below us. 
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They had neither seen nor heard us and I still had a 
short time in which to get my breath before they got 
too far for a shot. 

I killed the first one where he was but the other 
which was also a twelve pointer went up over the ridge 
and out of sight hard hit. ‘“ Quick he will make for 
the valley now for water,” said Nurpais but the finest 
head on earth would not have moved me until I had 
got back some more of my breath after that run down 
hill, We found the second stag not long after stone 
dead two hundred yards farther on. 

Never before had I realised how steep this forest 
country was. For three thousand feet it sloped down 
to the Kok 5u valley at such a gradient that had it not 
been for the trees one could almost have called it 
dangerous ground. 

We called up Rahmana and the ponies as close as 
we could get them and set to work to get the heads 
off the two stags. Rain had meanwhile come on 
and it took us many hours to reach camp but not 
even the fact of being wet to the skin and bitterly 
cold could spoil that morning in the least. Nurpais 
carried one head on his pony and Rahmana the other 
on his back while I led the other two ponies. It 
was a wonderful feat on the part of Nurpais and still 
more so on the part of his pony in that steep forest 
country but no Kazak will ever walk a yard if he 
can help it. Each head weighed a good eighty 
pounds before the scalps were taken off and it was as 
much as I could do to lift the one up to Nurpais 
on his pony. 
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There is very little sport in the shooting of wapiti 
at any time and still less in the rutting season but in 
these vast forests of the Tian Shan they rarely come 
out into the open except at night so it is almost impos- 
sible to ever get a sight of them. During the rutting 
season however they move about in search of the 
hinds and can then be frequently seen crossing the 
open glades from one part of the forest to another. 
I would gladly have spent more time in these wapiti 
forests watching these magnificent animals in their 
glorious country though I had no desire to kill another 
but I had a long distance to go to find the sheep which 
I wanted before the winter set in and I had no time 
to spare. 

An incident occurred on this ground which shows 
how easily an animal may be killed during the rut- 
ting season. Nurpais and I were walking across an 
open bit of ground when we saw a roebuck coming 
towards us at a good pace. He had got his nose to 
the ground much like a dog and was evidently hot 
on the scent of a doe. He passed so close to us 
that I could almost have touched him with a stick 
so intent was he on his business and even though we 
shouted at him he took not the slightest notice 
of us. 

The Siberian roe deer is bigger than the Euro- 
pean variety and some wonderful heads can be got 
throughout the forest country of the Tian Shan. 
It matters very little what time of year one hunts 
for roe deer, They do not live in such thick 
forest as the wapiti and are to be found in the 
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open glades in the forest at any time of the 
day. 

Personally I have never worried about getting 
record heads, a good stalk and a good head is all I 
ask for, but for the man who wants records in these 
days there is perhaps no other country in the world 
which will give him as good a chance as the Tian 
Shan mountains, if he takes his time and can use a 
glass. 

I talked much with Nurpais about the wapiti and 
ibex of these mountains. He said that the ibex were 
rarely hunted by the Kazaks as they lived on ground 
which necessitated the hunter walking and this does 
not appeal to the Kazak. The wapiti too were com- 
paratively little hunted. The Kazaks only shoot them 
when the stags’ horns are in velvet, in which state 
the horns command a good price from the Chinese 
who use them for medicine. But in the huge Tian 
Shan forests, as I have already said, the wapiti are 
difficult to find except during the rutting season and 
then of course their horns are clean and of no 
commercial value. The Kazaks do not bother much 
about the roe deer. Their horns are too small to 
be of much value. Thus the ibex wapiti and roe 
deer seem safe from destruction for many years to 
come. 

It strikes me as curious therefore that another Eng- 
lishman who had been to the Tian Shan since I was 
there myself in 1923 should be of the opinion that 
game is getting scarce in this country. This man 
has stated that wapiti in particular are now very hard 
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to find owing to the large numbers that are killed every 
year by natives. I can only imagine that he must 
have been hunting at the wrong time of year or else 
that he did not happen to go to the same places that 
I went to. 

I was sad at parting with Nurpais when I left the 
forest country for the Yuldus to the East. He had 
never been beyond the Karagai Tash and it was there- 
fore no use taking him any farther. As a hunter he 
was by far the best native that I have ever come 
across. He was always cautious and never got 
excited, I never actually used him to stalk an animal 
but I have no doubt that he was first class at this 
too as I have seldom met a man of any race who 
had as much patience.as he had. He gave me his 
knife as a memento of our meeting and -wished me 
luck with the big sheep and a safe return to my own 
country. 

A few days’ march to the East brought us to the end 
of the forest country and here not only did the country 
itself change completely but the people as well. East 
of the Karagai Tash is the country of the Kalmaks. 
They are even bigger horse breeders than the Kazaks 
and much horse stealing and many bitter feuds go on 
between the two races. The Kalmak is a lower class 
of man altogether than the Kazak and instead of the 
Russian magazine rifle of the latter he still uses the 
same muzzle-loader and tripod which his forbears 
have used for the past many generations. He is 
however a great hunter and so perhaps he keeps to 
his old blunderbus finding that powder and lead are 
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more easily procurable separately than in the form of 
a loaded cartridge case. 

From camp at the foot of the Karagai Tash I spied 
some ibex which looked good but they were at least 
three miles away and it was difficult to tell for certain. 
I told Mukatai, the guide whom I had engaged to lead 
us to the Yuldus, that I could see some ibex and pointed 
them out to him. “Impossible,” he said, “no one 
could see an ibex at such a distance,” and when I put 
the glass in position for him to have a look his astonish- 
ment was great. 

This same evening I spied two men on ponies high 
up on the skyline in the snow. At first I thought 
they must be wild sheep since surely no man could 
get to such a place but then I saw that they were two 
Kalmaks hunting foxes with an eagle. It was an 
interesting sight and they made a beautiful picture 
all alone up there in that great expanse of snow with 
the sun just going down behind the ridge on which 
they were. 

I told Mukatai who was a Kazak that I would let 
him go back to his country as soon as I had found a 
Kalmak hunter to show me where the sheep were. 
On the march the next day we came on two men 
cooking their food by a stream. They promptly 
jumped on to their ponies and went off as hard as 
they could. Mukatai, seeing his chance of providing 
me with a Kalmak and being free himself to return to 
his own home, pursued them at top speed followed by 
two of the pony men, but the Kalmak. ponies were 
too good for Mukatai and finding that he had no 
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chance of catching them he got off his pony and 
started shooting at their retreating forms, Fortu- 
nately he missed them and they went off harder than 
ever and were soon out of sight. I was much 
annoyed at this as it did not better my chances of 
picking up a friendly Kalmak and there was enough 
bad blood already between the Kalmaks and the 
Kazaks without my party adding to it. I fore- 
saw trouble when I got farther into the Kalmak 
country. 

For several days after this we continued marching 
East without seeing a man of any sort, and I was 
beginning to doubt if we were ever going to find 
the Kalmaks when suddenly we came on _ their 
encampment on the Eastern side of the Yuldus 
plain. 

Mukatai was the only man with me who could talk 
the Kalmak language and he was obviously frightened 
of them. I felt as I rode into their camp with the 
savage Kalmak dogs all round that the history of that 
shooting was already known and there was certainly 
no question but that we were very far from being 
welcome. 

The Kalmak chief, so I learnt, was away, but in 
answer to my repeated demands to see the head 
man a cavalcade eventually arrived at my tent. “ Who 
was I, where had I come from and what did I want?” 
the spokesman of the party asked. Thinking that 
these Kalmaks must be under the rule of the Governor 
of Ili I said that I had come from there, which was 
true enough since I had come through the Ili district, 
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and that I wanted to shoot some “ guidja” (wild 
sheep) before returning to Kashgar via Kucha. “ You 
are robbers,” they answered, ‘“‘ and have come to steal 
our horses, we do not take orders from Ili, only from 
Urumchi, and we will not give you any help.” I 
told them that I would write to the Governor of 
Urumchi and complain of my treatment at their 
hands and that he would be very angry with them. 
On hearing this they started to confer among them- 
selves and then after asking me many more questions 
said that they would send a hunter with me if I would 
go away the next morning. But later on they came 
again and said that they would give me no help of 
any sort. 

Mukatai implored me to let him go, saying that he 
could not help me any more with the Kalmaks and 
that he was afraid of going farther into their country 
being himself a Kazak. He was a useless individual 
and had I fancy been entirely responsible for my 
trouble with the Kalmaks by shooting at the first 
ones that we met, so I let him go. The next day 
we moved on East and as no help was forthcoming 
from the Kalmaks I had to make up my mind to find 
the sheep for myself. 

During the next month I hunted every nala for a 
hundred miles East of the Yuldus plain. In most of 
them there were a few sheep but mainly ewes and 
small rams. At this time of year (early and middle 
October) the big rams are still by themselves and 
there was nothing unusual in my not being able to 
find them easily, but the lack of old horns and 
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particularly of big horns lying about showed that it was 
no good looking for the big rams here. I had great 
expectations in the Narat nala where Major Biddulph 
picked up a 70 inch head in 1910 but there was 
nothing but a few small heads lying about even here. 
Where rams are plentiful in any bit of country 
one finds their horns lying about wherever they 
have been killed by wolves or native hunters and it 
is only waste of time to hunt ground where these 
horns cannot be found. Most of the sheep ground in 
the Yuldus can be ridden over and thus I was able 
to cover very large areas every day. On reaching a 
big nala like the Narat or Adynkur I camped for a 
day or two until I had thoroughly explored it in every 
direction but when the nalas were only small Rahmana 
and I would leave the caravan to go on while we went 
up the nala to spy and hunt for signs of the rams, 
rejoining the others in camp in the evening. All 
this ground looked excellent for sheep but it was 
evident that the Kalmaks grazed their horses here 
in the summer and this may have driven the sheep 
away. 

After a time I reached a small Kalmak camp where 
rams were reported. Here I spent a few days, cover- 
ing miles of country each day with a Kalmak hunter 
but with ever the same result. Ewes and small rams 
there were in quantities but never a sign of the big 
ones which I was looking for. Subhana, my old 
Kashmiri cook, got more and more depressed each 
day as I returned to camp without a head and I was 
beginning to wonder if I was wise to have covered 
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the ground so quickly. I imagined all sorts of things 
to myself. Perhaps I had lost the art of spying. Per- 
haps there were no big rams left in these days. I 
had seen ewes and small rams in sufficient quantities 
to make it fair to assume that there were big rams 
about somewhere and yet I had failed to find any 
sign of them. Something however seemed to tell 
me that I should find them farther East though I 
had already passed the country where they had been 
killed by other Englishmen not more than ten years 
ago. 

We met occasional Kalmaks as we moved on always 
to the East, who sometimes volunteered to show me 
where the big rams were, but still I failed to find 
them. Each morning as I started out from camp I 
had hopes of finding them at last but day after day 
I returned disappointed. And then one evening [ 
returned to camp after a bitter cold day on the hill to 
find that Subhana had waylaid two Kalmaks who said 
they could show me where the big rams were. These 
men told me that there were very few sheep in all 
the country which I had been hunting but that there 
were plenty of them two marches away to the South 
and that the rutting season would be starting in a 
few days’ time. 

The next morning we marched South accompanied 
by the two Kalmaks. On the second days’ march I 
had let the caravan go on ahead while I stopped to 
spy some ground and when I caught them up later 
I found some of the men gathered round some object 
on the ground. Joy, it was a pair of big horns such 
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as I had been looking for for over a month. Again I 
questioned the Kalmaks and got the reply that a little 
farther on we should find plenty of horns as big as 
these and bigger and up at the head of the nala which 
they pointed out in the distance we should find the 
big rams themselves. This was encouraging. The 
sight of that pair of horns filled me with great hope 
and even old Subhana became quite cheerful. All 
the rest of the march we kept on finding old horns, 
most of them big ones. We were indeed on the track 
of the big rams at last. 

I had only spied for a few minutes the next morn- 
ing before I found a herd of sheep and amongst them 
five big rams. There was no mistaking those enor- 
mous horns and the white throat ruffs. So after all 
it was not my spying which had been at fault during 
the last month. 

The sheep were in an impossible place for a stalk 
and there was nothing for it but to send one of the 
Kalmaks round to try and move them. On seeing 
him they went slowly off down the nala in the direction 
which I had anticipated. I ran hard to try and cut 
them off but failed to do so. However here they were 
in the flesh at last and as the rutting season had evi- 
dently just commenced I did not worry much about 
not getting one of these. 

The next morning I was early on the same ground 
but a blizzard came on and we had to return to camp 
without finding the rams again. I was glad enough 
to spend the rest of the day in my sleeping bag 
with the temperature down to —12°. The two 
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Kalmaks said that they could not stay any longer but 
they told me of another nala close by which was a 
sure find for rams if they had not already joined the 
ewes, 

I was away early the next morning en route for the 
nala which the Kalmaks had told me about. It was 
bitterly cold but fine. Again with my first spy I 
found more rams, four by themselves and this time 
in a perfect place for a stalk. Leaving Rahmana 
behind with the ponies I had a long but easy stalk 
and got up to within forty yards of the rams which 
were lying down fast asleep. What a sight! I looked 
them carefully over with the glass and could see no 
difference in the size of their heads but picking out 
one, whose head I could see without any doubt was 
a real big one, I killed him where he lay. As the 
others went off offering such easy running shots I 
fired again but missed. Had I waited they would 
probably have stood again at a hundred and fifty yards 
but I could not resist the running shot at such close 
range. Rahmana and [ got back to camp that night 
dead tired after a bitter cold day but very happy. 
To me not the least enjoyable part of that day was 
the grin on Subhana’s face when he saw the ram’s 
head at last. 

Skinning a head by candle light far into the night 
with the temperature many degrees below zero is not 
much fun, but it must be done if one wishes to be 
off hunting again first thing the following morning. 
I did not get to bed that night till the small hours of 
the morning. 
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I spent ten days in that camp before I got the heads 
which I wanted. On several occasions it snowed hard 
all day and I had to stay in camp and all the time 
the cold was severe with the exception of the last 
day. 

The day on which I killed my third and last ram 
was perfect. Not a cloud in the sky, not a breath of 
wind and a bright sun. For over a month I had 
hunted for these rams suffering continual disappoint- 
ments but in the end I had succeeded and it almost 
seemed as if this last perfect day was an invitation to 
me to stay a little longer and get perhaps a record 
head, but having killed three I could not bring myself 
to shoot another. | 

There is to my mind no finer big game animal than 
the wild sheep of Central Asia. Whether they are 
getting scarce or not I do not know. Certainly I 
found no big rams in the country where they have 
been found by other Englishmen before. The Kalmaks 
kill a lot without doubt but this country is so enor- 
mous that the sheep have ample room to change their 
ground, as the Kalmaks drive them on, for many 
years to come. It seems to me certain that during 
the rutting season I should have found the big rams 
in the Yuldus country itself since there were quite 
sufficient ewes to attract them. These rams would 
no doubt come across from the Northern side of that 
bit of the Tian Shan range which bounds the Yuldus 
plain returning there when the rut was over. Since 
there are few if any Kalmaks left on the Yuldus plain 
by the time the rutting season starts there would be 
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no hunters to kill the rams and this would account 
for my not having found the old horns lying about. 

The next day I marched South to Karashar arriving 
there five days later. I left the Tian Shan mountains 
with many regrets though I hope the day is not far 
distant when I shall visit them once again. 


Chapter xvi 


THE TARIM RIVER 


1923 

URING the two days which I spent in Karashar 

getting my ponies shod and stores replenished 
after leaving the Tian Shan mountains, I had been 
making inquiries about the country to the South 
along the Tarim or Yarkand river. This country is 
known as Lob and from many points of view it is a 
country of great interest. I had so little time to spend 
there myself that I will not attempt to describe it 
except from the point of view of the tiger which 
inhabits it but for more detailed descriptions of it 
I would refer the reader to the various works of Sir 
Aurel Stein on the exploration and excavation of 
buried cities which he has carried out there and to 
My Life as an Explorer by Sven Hedin. 

I had omitted to tell the Chinese authorities that 
I wished to visit this country, since I was by no means 
certain that I should have time to do so and when I 
told the Amban of Karashar that I was going there 
he at once put difficulties in the way, though I did 
not suspect at the time that he was trying to put me 
off. 

The Western provinces of China are easy to travel 
in, for the Englishman at any rate. Though the 
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Chinese officials everywhere are extremely antagonistic 
to the foreigner yet they dare not make trouble for 
the Englishman. They would willingly give the 
excuse that the part of the country to which he wishes 
to go is urisafe and that they cannot accept any respon- 
sibility for him while he is there but they have learnt 
that when this is really the case England has the 
unpleasant habit of stepping in and putting the trouble 
right and this somewhat naturally they dislike extremely. 
Hence their only alternative is to allow the foreigner 
and particularly the Englishman to travel where he 
likes and to ensure that nothing happens to him. 

The Lob country not being included in the itinerary 
which I had given to the Governor at Urumchi, the 
Amban at Karashar had received no orders about my 
going there and wanted me to return to Kashgar by 
the main road through Kucha and Aksu. He there- 
fore told me that the route from Karashar to the Lob 
country was impossible at that time of year, owing 
to the rivers being swollen and even produced a Beg 
who made out that he had just come from Lob him- 
self, but had had to come round by Kucha finding 
the direct road impossible. It is easy enough to be 
wise after the event but I had no suspicions at the 
time that the Amban was trying to put me off and I 
accepted his statement accordingly, that if I went on 
as far as Bugar by the main road the Amban there 
would make arrangements for me to go South to the 
Tarim River. 

On my arrival in Bugar I went to see the Amban 
and told him where I wanted to go. He replied that 
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the road to the Tarim river from Bugar was very bad, 
that men got buried in the sand when the wind was 
blowing and that in any case his orders were that I 
must proceed by the main road back to Kashgar and 
that he did not dare let me. go by any other route. 
He ended by again assuring me that the road by 
which I wished to travel was very bad and that if any- 
thing happened to me he would lose his head. 

However I saw through the plot by now and was 
not going to be put off any more. Had I told the 
Governor before leaving Kashgar that I wished to 
go to the Tarim there would have been no trouble 
at all but I saw no reason why I should not be entitled 
to change my route if I wished to do so. After arguing 
with the Amban for some time I eventually closed the 
interview by telling him that I should be leaving for 
the Lob country in two days’ time and that I wished 
him to send a guide with me. I warned him that I 
should go even without his guide and reminded him 
of the consequences to himself if I got lost on the 
road through not having a guide. Poor beggar, I 
felt sorry for him. Every part of the vast territories 
of China holds terrors for these Chinamen except the 
main roads and he was literally between the devil and 
the deep sea, the former being represented by the 
Governor at Urumchi and the latter by myself and 
the all powerful British Government who might demand 
to know the reason why I was not allowed to travel 
where I wished. 

Two days later when I started off the guide had 
duly arrived, but in the meantime I had found a 
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Pathan in Bugar, Abdullah Khan by name, who 
volunteered to come with me to the Lob country 
saying that he knew it well and that the few people 
who lived there were all friends of his. He told me 
that tiger were very scarce there now and that there 
was little game of any sort left in the country. Years 
ago the Tarim river ran in many different channels 
through Lob and the country was well watered in 
consequence, but latterly the course of the river had 
changed and it now ran in one channel only with the 
exception of some ten miles of it where it divided into 
two. This had dried up the country very largely and 
had killed a lot of the tograk forest along the course 
of the old river channels with the result that the game 
in the form of Yarkand deer had disappeared to a 
great extent. 

I had very little time to spend in the country myself 
as I wished to be in the Pamirs by the end of January 
but I saw enough to show me that what Abdullah 
Khan said was true. Everywhere we went there were 
signs of the drying up of the country in the form of 
old water courses and deserted houses. 

The country along the Tarim river can best be 
described as a mixture of desert and low scrubby bush 
with tograk forest (wild poplar) along the banks of 
the river itself. 

After riding for hours in an apparently uninhabited 
waste of sandhills and thin bush, looking for tiger 
tracks and for Yarkand deer, we would suddenly come 
on a substantial wooden house. On entering, as we 
invariably did, since all these people were friends of 
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Abdullah’s, we would find a large clean room with 
gaudy-coloured Khotan carpets all over the floors 
and walls. In a very short time a meal was prepared 
for us and I was invited to stay as long as I wished 
Many a time did I enjoy the hospitality of these Lob 
people and I never could leave their comfortable 
houses without contrasting them with the desolate 
country outside. 

I spent several days hawking with these people, 
the game consisting mostly of hares. The hawks fly 
equally well for a stranger as they do for the owner 
but those which we used were not very well trained 
in the matter of coming back to the man who was 
flying them after they had missed their quarry. Though 
we killed quite a lot of hares and partridges we spent 
many a weary hour trying to induce the hawk to 
come down from the top of a tree on which it had 
settled after being flown. 

No amount of questioning would produce much 
information about the tiger. The subject did not seem 
to interest anyone that I met though I had an idea 
that they were not very keen about my hunting them. 
I soon saw that with the little time which I had at 
my disposal my chance of finding them was small. 
As we marched along the Tarim river, often at some 
distance from it, I rode for miles to the flanks with 
Abdullah Khan and the Lob men. Once I could find 
the Yarkand deer my chance of finding the tiger 
would be better but it was evident that there were 
very few of them about. On one occasion I actually 
found a tiger track and not such a very old one either. 
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It had passed that way the day before but was doubt- 
less many miles distant by then. A tiger must have 
meat but there was no sign of cattle or deer and this 
obviously was not its regular haunt. I followed the 
track for some distance to make sure that it had not 
been put there by human hands to deceive me and 
then I left it. A travelling tiger like this one evi- 
dently was will go for many miles and being already 
so far ahead it was useless following it. 

With more time at one’s disposal than I had it should 
be possible to locate these tiger though the country 
in which they live is vast. Even then it will not be easy 
to kill one. It is an impossible country to drive and 
beaters in any case are not available among the scanty 
population. The only solution would be to ride them 
down on horseback with a pack of dogs. This would 
be grand sport, The ground is good for riding but it 
would be a wise precaution to have first class guides 
since of all countries which I have ever been in this 
one is the most difficult to find one’s way about in, 

The sight of the Tarim river conjures up all sorts of 
visions to the man who is keen about new shooting 
country. A few white men have already travelled 
in Lob in years gone by in search of sport and buried 
cities. The buried cities they have found but nothing 
new in the way of sport with the exception of wild 
camels, but surely a country so little known so vast 
and so interesting from the fact that the Tarim river 
empties itself into the Lob Nor in the desert and 
never appears again, might well contain some animal 
as yet unknown to science. 
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It is as yet not known for certain to what species 
the Lob tiger belong. The tracks which I saw were 
undoubtedly those of a tiger and not of a leopard 
which at one time [ suspected this animal to be, but 
whether they are more nearly related to the Indian 
or the Manchurian tiger I cannot say. The country 
in which they live might harbour either species, re- 
sembling as it does in parts both an Indian jungle and 
the forest country of Manchuria. 


Chapter xvii 


THE PAMIRS 


HIRTY years ago there were many nalas famous 

for ovis poli in Chinese territory to the North 
of Gilgit. Kunjerab, Paik, Oprang were names which 
had thrilled more than one man marching North over 
the Mintekke or Killick passes from Kashmir. 

But to-day all this is changed and there are no 
longer the numbers of the great wild sheep of the 
Pamirs which there once were in these nalas nor is it 
still possible to get as big heads as formerly. The 
reason for this is difficult to determine. The Kirghiz 
native of the Pamirs is not a great hunter like the 
Kalmak of the Tian Shan mountains and with his 
antiquated muzzle-loading gun he does not account 
for very many of the ovis poli. Also there are prob- 
ably fewer Kirghiz living in the Southern Pamirs to 
what there are in the North and yet in the North 
there are still great numbers of ovis poli to be found. 
It is certainly not the white man who has shot them 
out in the South since but few white men go to the 
Pamirs to shoot. In other parts of Central Asia it is 
usually the wolves which are responsible for the 
destruction of the large varieties of wild sheep, but 
in the Pamirs wolves are probably on the decrease 
owing to the value which the Chinese put on their 
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skins. This decrease in numbers of the ovis poli 
appears however not to be confined to them alone 
in this particular district. The name Mintekke (lit. 
1,000 Ibex) surely suggests that there were many 
ibex in that place at one time and yet to-day 
there is scarcely an ibex to be seen anywhere near 
Mintekke. 

The nomenclature of the different types of wild 
sheep which inhabit Central Asia makes an interest- 
ing study. In Rowland Ward’s Records of Big Game 
these argali sheep are divided into ten varieties. Excel- 
lent photographs are shown of most of them and a 
concise description of each is given. The more however 
that one studies these descriptions the more confused 
one becomes as to the justification for the ten separate 
classifications. Under Pamir or Marco Polo Argali 
(Ovis Ammon Poli) the record head (Rowland Ward’s 
measurement as distinct from Owner’s measurement) 
is shown as 70% inches and the locality from which 
it came as Yuldus. This particular head was picked 
up by a brother officer of mine in the Narat nala of 
the Yuldus Valley in the Tian Shan mountains in 
1910. It is a typical ovis poli head of the Pamirs the 
horns forming more than one complete circle. But 
what was it doing in the Yuldus nearly a thousand 
miles away from the Pamirs? 

The Saiar, Alatau, Kashgarian and Littledale’s Argali 
(I quote from the classifications in Rowland Ward’s 
book) all come from districts lying between the Yuldus 
and the Pamirs but no head of any of these varieties 
has ever exceeded 60 inches in length. 
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The only reason for classifying this 70 inch Yuldus 
head as an ovis poli is, I believe, its great length but 
this is not to my mind a justification. No white man 
would have carried a head all the way from the Pamirs 
to the Yuldus and dropped it in the Narat nala, particu- 
larly a head of this size which is valuable from a 
collector’s point of view. Again no native trader, 
even if a trade route existed between the two districts 
would trouble to carry along with him a sheep’s head 
weighing 40 or 50 lbs. These heads have no value 
whatsoever to the native. I repeat, if it was a Pamir 
or Marco Polo’s Argali how came it in the Yuldus and 
if it was a real Yuldus sheep how is it that it has got 
a typical Pamir head the only one of its shape and 
anything near its size that has ever been heard of in 
the Tian Shan. 

Before leaving England for the Tian Shan and 
Pamirs I made a particular study of these sheep, hoping 
on my return to throw further light on the subject, 
but I came back more confused than ever. I hunted 
the Narat nala carefully with a view to finding another 
head of the same shape as the 70 inch one but failed 
to do so though there were any quantity of old heads 
lying about everywhere. Again in the Northern 
part of the Pamirs I found a ram which far more 
nearly resembled the ovis ammon of Tibet than 
the typical ovis poli of the Pamirs and this ram 
was in a herd of typical Pamir sheep. This 
particular ram was some distance over on the 
Russian side of the Pamirs and I unfortunately 
failed to get him. 
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I have therefore come to the conclusion that 
there is not sufficient reason to classify these sheep 
as they are at present named and that the slight 
differences in the various types, and the differences 
are only very slight, are no more than can be 
accounted for by a difference in altitude, feed and 
climatic conditions. Amongst all wild animals one 
occasionally finds a superhead and I am content 
to look on the 70 inch head from the Yuldus as 
such. 


For many years I had been looking forward to the 
time when I could go to the Pamirs to shoot but I 
had long since given up any hope of getting good 
heads in the South unless I could get over to the 
Russian side. This however could be ruled out at 
once as permission has been so very rarely given to 
any foreigner to shoot on any of the Russian-Chinese 
frontiers both here and farther North in Semipalatinsk. 
I had therefore determined that when the time came 
I would start in the Northern Pamirs which had been 
so much less shot in than the other parts and was alto- 
gether less known. 

On reaching Kashgar early in January after my 
return from the Tian Shan I engaged a Kanjuti, 
Abdullah Khan, who was reputed to know the Pamirs 
well. He was by no means optimistic about my 
chance of getting big heads on the Chinese side 
though he said he could take me to many places on 
the Russian side where they could be got. He had 
not however been to the Mouk Kourgan and Mouji 
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country to the West of Kashgar which I intended 
trying first. 

From Kashgar there are several routes Westward 
to the Pamirs the one mostly used being that up the 
Gez river. In summer this route is often closed owing 
to too much water but there is an alternative route 
over the mountains which joins the Gez river again 
below Langtai. From Langtai one route goes N.E. 
to Mouk and Mouji while another goes South to 
Tashkourgan and Gilgit. 

The Gez river is frozen over in winter for the most 
part but in some places water, three feet deep, still 
flows in the centre of the river while an ice ledge five 
or six feet broad is formed on either bank. These 
ice ledges form a very considerable obstacle to ponies 
crossing the river but it is wonderful to watch the 
Central Asian ponies who are accustomed to every 
sort of ice and snow condition, crossing such places. 
It is easy enough for them to drop off from the first 
ledge into three feet of water but to get out of this 
on to an ice ledge the other side is more difficult, and 
it is always with a sigh of relief that one sees the last 
of one’s caravan safely across. For two or three days 
the route in winter crosses and recrosses the Gez river 
over these unpleasant-looking places and the traveller 
who reaches Langtai with the whole of his baggage 
dry is indeed fortunate. 

Two marches to the West of Langtai I arrived at 
Mouji where I came in contact with the military 
situation on the Russian Chinese frontier. Since, in 
my opinion, the Pamirs will figure more largely in 
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the public eye in the near future than they do at the 
moment from a political point of view, it may be of 
interest to leave the subject of the wild sheep for the 
time and give some description of the situation as it 
appeared to me. 

Russia has ever been known as a nation whose 
aim was expansion and this characteristic has not 
changed in the least under the Soviet Government. 
On the contrary the desire of the Soviet to force 
the rest of the world to adopt its foul doctrines has 
even precipitated this lust for expansion on her 
Eastern frontier. In India it has always been our 
policy to keep Russia at a distance but I am con- 
vinced that we shall not be able to do so much 
longer if we go on neglecting to take precautions 
against what is so obviously the intention of Russia 
in the Pamirs. 

The Chinese province of Sinkiang marches with 
the frontier of India for a distance of 250 miles, between 
Hunza and the Karakoram Pass. With this province 
in Russian hands India would at once be confronted 
with a Russian frontier of considerable length. Since 
however there are only three passes across the Kara- 
koram range (the -Karakoram 18,400 feet, the 
Mintekke and Killick 11,500 feet) on this portion 
of the frontier and these three passes lie on two 
routes of very great difficulty from a military point 
of view, a Russian frontier here by itself might 
not be a very serious matter. A study of the map 
however will show that in the event of Russia taking 
over the Chinese side of the Pamirs she will surely not 
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neglect the strip of Afghanistan known as Wakhan 
which will give her another 250 miles of Indian frontier, 
with the easy Barroghil Pass, 11,000 feet which is 
open all the year round to transport in some form 
or other. Having annexed Wakhan it is equally 
obvious that she would take the rest of Afghanistan 
when at once the situation presents a very different 
aspect. 

It must be remembered that there are other methods 
of annexing a country in these days than by force 
of arms and the authorities in India, however much 
they may be opposed to my ideas of the danger of a 
Russian expansion, must at least admit that it is within 
the bounds of possibility that Afghanistan might at 
any moment be persuaded to ally herself with Russia. 
Take the case of Mongolia farther North. As long 
ago as 1910 when I was shooting in Mongolia I fore- 
saw a Russian expansion there and this is certainly 
an accomplished fact to-day. Though the Chinese 
may still say that Mongolia belongs to them the fact 
remains that the Russians are in firm possession of the 
country and the Chinese are powerless to turn them 
out. 

Let us once more glance at the map and note the 
position of the province of Sinkiang, rich in minerals 
of all sorts with one of the finest climates in the world, 
inhabited by the unwarlike Turki people and con- 
trolled by a mere handful of Chinamen without the 
power of saying “Yea” or “Nay” to anyone: let 
us look at it in relation to Mongolia already in Russian 
hands and the long line of the Indian frontier, which 
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I have predicted offering such boundless possibilities 
for the spreading of propaganda among the races of 
India itself. 

We have been wise in the past in keeping Russia 
at a distance from our Indian frontier. We shall be 
still wiser in the future to leave no stone unturned to 
carry on that policy. 

A short time ago I read an article in the newspapers 
about the quality of the Chinese troops in Sinkiang. 
The writer was profuse in his praise of the Chinese 
military organisation in this province and finished up 
his article by saying that “the assumption that a 
handful of Russians with a machine gun could take 
Sinkiang whenever they pleased will evidently have 
to be revised.” I do not at all agree with this state- 
ment. A Brigade of British Infantry, with aeroplanes 
for the purpose of communication, would take over 
and hold the Province of Sinkiang with -ease, operating 
from India. They would meet with no opposition 
from the Chinese since the Chinese have no soldiers 
as we define the term in this part of the country. How 
much simpler would it be for the Russians with their 
shorter, more numerous and far easier lines of 
communication to do the same thing. Let me 
give the reader a few examples of the Chinese 
military situation as I saw it from one end of the 
Pamirs to the other. 

Wherever the white traveller goes in Sinkiang he 
is accompanied by an escort of one or more Chinese 
soldiers (chiriks). These chiriks are Chinamen and 
not the native Turki recruited by the Chinese. They 
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are mostly armed with a breech-loading carbine and 
bandolier of ammunition. My escort would frequently 
come to me and ask me to show them how to open 
their rifles but though I am pretty well conversant 
with most types of breech-loading rifles I was seldom 
able to open one of these. They appeared to have 
been purposely jammed by the “ Armourer ” to prevent 
them being used.’ On the few occasions when I was 
able to open one I took good care not to show the 
chirik how it was done for fear that he should start 
amusing himself at my expense with live ammunition. 
Their rifles were clean enough on the outside but it 
was. rarely possible to see down the barrels for rust 
and dirt. So far as I could ascertain from the Shaitai, 
the son of the military Governor of Kashgar, no train- 
ing of any sort was carried out. The mounted troops 
were certainly well mounted on wiry Kalmak and 
Karashar ponies but the infantry were a deplorable 
sight. No march formation of any sort was attempted 
and a column of a hundred men would be strung out 
over a distance of a mile in a very short time. It 
was impossible to estimate the number of troops 
in the larger towns such as Kashgar and Yarkand. 
The Governor in each district would receive the 
pay for a certain number of troops on paper but 
he would only keep up the bare minimum required 
to preserve order among the Turki population 
and put the pay of the remainder into his own 
pocket. 

The actual garrison of the Pamirs at the time that 
I was there was 150 Tungan (Chinese Mohamedan) 
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troops at Tashkourgan, which is the headquarters, and 
various posts of twenty or so enlisted Kirghiz on each 
of the routes leading across the frontier on to the 
Russian side. These latter posts were either under a 
Turki Jemadar or more rarely were commanded by a 
Chinese under-officer. The nearest reinforcements 
to this front line were at Kashgar and Yarkand 
which are five and nine days respectively from the 
frontier. 

I made a practice of inspecting these posts whenever 
I could as they were nearly always drawn up to receive 
me wherever I went but I never found one redeeming 
military feature about any one of them. 

The post at Mouji was typical of them all. Here 
were twenty chiriks under a Kashgari Jemadar armed 
with eleven different types of weapon. Of these the 
two most serviceable were a French flintlock dated 
1866 and an English flintlock of about the same date 
made in London. The remainder were local-made 
muzzle-loaders of different bores, all with the inevit~ 
able tripod which one sees everywhere in Western 
China. The Jemadar himself had two Russian 1917 
magazine rifles and 40 rounds of ammunition. This 
latter was an intelligent man with far more go about 
him than was noticeable among the commanders 
of any other posts. I put a few questions to him 
as follows: 


Q. Are there any Bolshevik troops opposite your 
post at Rang Koul? 
A, Yes 120 (N.B. This was quite correct). 
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Q. What sort of rifles have they got? 
A, The same as mine, pointing to his Russian rifle. 


Q. What will you do if they come here? 
A. Tell them to stop. 


Q. But if they refuse? 

A. Tell them again and send word to the Doutai 
at Kashgar. (N.B. The Doutai is the civil Governor 
of Kashgar and Kashgar is five days’ march from this 
post. The route is often closed by water which means 
another two days’ march). 


Q. Why do not the Chinese give you good rifles 
and more ammunition? 
A, They are afraid to do so. 


QO. Do Chinese officials ever come here to visit 
your 
4, The last one came six years ago. 


At Mouk Kourgan there is a post of twenty 
men under a Chinese under-officer (Darin). The 
Darin had been there six years living in a_half- 
dark hovel and was completely comatose and opium 
sodden. 

Later on I met some hundred chiriks returning 
from Tashkourgan to Yarkand while I was on my 
way to Tashkourgan. At the end of their march, where 
I met them, they covered no less than five miles of 
road. There was no attempt at keeping any military 
formation and they could hardly be described as strag- 
gling since straggling is at least a military term. I[ 
imagined that a relief had taken place and on my arrival 
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in Tashkourgan was astonished to find no troops at 
all. When I asked the Amban about this he replied 
that the relief had not yet arrived but was expected 
during the next two or three months. 

Here at Tashkourgan there is a Russian fort in 
Chinese territory. Before the revolution it was always 
occupied by Russian troops but since then had been 
empty. Someone however was evidentally keeping 
it in repair against the time when the Russians would 
return. At the time of which I speak the Soviet had 
no representative at Kashgar but recently one has 
been appointed and it is probable that the fort at 
Tashkourgan is once more occupied. 

To sum up then, the Chinese garrison of the Pamirs 
numbers some two or three hundred troops, half of 
whom are armed with muzzle-loaders and the other 
half do not know how to use the breech-loading rifles 
which they have got. Their nearest reinforcements 
are from five to nine days’ march away with not even 
a telephone or telegraph as a means of communication. 
The next reinforcements, omitting the small local 
garrisons of such places as Aksu, Kucha and Karashar 
would have to come from the headquarters of the 
province at Urumchi nearly a thousand miles away 
by road. I did not actually go to Urumchi so 
cannot say anything about the quality of the troops 
there but they would need to be of some excep- 
tional quality to take on and retrieve the situation 
which would have developed in the Pamirs by the 
time they reached there in the event of a Russian 
invasion. 
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There is no question but that the Chinese are power- 
less to prevent a Russian expansion in the Pamirs. 
They would not even attempt to stop it except in the 
way that the Jemadar at Mouji described. Even sup- 
posing that some stable Central Chinese Government 
of the future did attempt to turn the Russians out, 
they could never hope to supply an army over lines 
of communication 3,000 miles long without even a 
railway, against the Russians with their very much 
shorter communications from railheads in Ferghana and 
Semirechia. 

I have said enough, I think, to show that there is a 
danger to us in India from a Russian expansion in the 
Pamirs. I will not venture an opinion as to how big 
the danger is but I would remind the reader that India 
has been invaded in the past by armies from the North 
and in these days of propaganda and aeroplanes even 
the highest mountain range in the world becomes a 
less formidable obstacle to the invader than it used 
to be. It is easy enough to look at the Himalayas and 
the Karakoram ranges from the South and laugh at 
the danger of an invasion from the North but before 
any such opinion can have the smallest value the 
problem must be studied from the Northern side of 
the frontier as well. Yet so far as I am aware no 
interest whatever was taken in the Pamirs by the 
authorities in India at the time that I was there. Not 
a single British officer had been to the country since 
1914 and there probably was not one serving soldier 
in India at the time who had ever been there. The 
Gilgit route was jealously closed against one and all 
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except officials travelling on duty as it had been for 
the last many years. In a letter which I sent to the 
Government of India on my return giving my views 
on the situation I suggested that the Gilgit route should 
be thrown open and that officers should be encouraged 
to go to the Pamirs. It was certain, I continued, that 
if my forecast came true no British officer would again 
be allowed in the Pamirs and that now was our time 
to make friends with the Kirghiz inhabitants who had 
already a great respect for the British Raj and a very 
distinct loathing for the Bolsheviks. Thus when the 
day came we should at least have some knowledge of 
the country on the North of our Indian frontier about 
which at present we knew practically nothing at first 
hand, | 

The two sides of the Karakoram range are so com- 
pletely different that a short description of this frontier 
will be of interest. Having no knowledge of Afghanistan 
other than the small bit of it called Wakhan I will make 
no mention of it from the point of view of facilitating 
a Russian advance on India. The authorities in India 
have no doubt all the information which they require 
on these parts. I will deal only with that part of the 
future Indian-Russian frontier from Chitral inclusive 
to Tibet. 

On the Indian side of this what do we see? The 
highest mountain range in the world which can only 
be crossed at three points, (a) By the Karakoram route 
from Ladakh, (b) From Gilgit (c) From Chitral. The 
roads in each case are mere mountain tracks though 
usually in very good order, and the mountains on 
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either side so steep and vast that all attempts at ‘“‘ Picket- 
ing the Heights” are out of the question. On all 
three routes grazing for animals is scarce and concen- 
tration places for troops are few. Even where such 
places do exist they are small in area and many miles 
behind the frontier, Certainly none of these routes 
are easy ones for an invader from the North, still less 
are they easy ones to defend from the South. 

Let us cross over to the other side of the frontier. 
Here every military asset which was absent on the 
opposite side is present. A fertile country accessible 
from all sides with wide open valleys leading up to the 
very frontier itself. Vast concentration places for troops 
and many routes leading from present Russian terri- 
tory which are open all the year round. A country 
rich in sheep, yak, ponies and camels to facilitate the 
supply of the troops and unlimited grazing everywhere 
for the greater part of the year, What other con- 
clusions are possible but that a resolute invader from 
the North can continually hurl large numbers of 
troops on to the frontier to force their way to the South, 
whereas the defender from the South can only dribble 
up his reinforcements to arrest the invasion. It may 
well be that the British and Indian soldier would 
gladly take on odds of twenty to one in this sort of 
fighting and never yield an inch of ground but can 
the possibility of even greater odds be altogether 
excluded? Before the General Staff in India can 
answer this for certain let them thoroughly recon- 
noitre this Chinese country to the North before it is 
too late. 
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The Russian-Chinese Pamirs stretch for over two 
hundred miles from North to South and there are 
many easy passes which are open all the year round, 
leading across from one side of the frontier to the 
other. Thus there seemed to me to be no valid 
reason why big heads could not be got on the 
Chinese side if it was still possible to find the ovis 
poli ewes in any quantity and also provided that 
the features of the country on either side were the 
same. 

It was the end of January by the time I had 
reached ovis poli ground on the Chinese-Russian 
frontier between Kara Koul and Rang _ Koul. 
There is not much snow in the Pamirs until 
February and March but the cold is.very severe. 
The altitude of the frontier all along this part 
is generally some 14,000 feet, with passes of 
12,000 feet or so leading across in many places. 
The range however can be crossed anywhere by 
ovis poll. 

Here, instead of the Kalmak and Kazak of the Tian 
Shan mountains one meets the Kirghiz, the most 
delightful and hospitable people. At first they took 
me for a Bolshevik since in these parts they have rarely 
seen a white man other than a Russian. Living on 
either side of the Russian-Chinese frontier as they do, 
they are Russian subjects on one side and Chinese 
on the other. There is little love lost between the 
Kirghiz and the Bolsheviks and continual warfare is 
carried on between the two races. On _ occasions 
the Kirghiz have scored heavily and captured many 
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Russian rifles and machine guns but the guerrilla 
warfare which they carry on can have but one 
ending I fear, when the Russians take the situation 
seriously. 

Here again instead of the herds of ponies which 
are found all over the Tian Shan one finds the yak, 
surely one of the strangest of present day animals, 
but as surely the finest transport animal in the world 
for high mountains, I never tired of looking at these 
yak. No ground was too steep for them, no ground 
too rough and resembling a tank as they do it seems 
equally impossible for them to fall. Their thick stumpy 
legs and large cloven feet give them enormous power 
and it is rare to see one even slip. Occasionally, in 
soft snow, they will sink in nearly out of sight, but 
like the tank, they quickly plough their way out. 
But to see them on a hard frozen slope as steep even 
as 45 degrees, is to see them at their best. It would 
seem inconceivable that any animal could come down 
many yards at such an angle without falling and yet 
the yak will do it every time whether carrying a load 
or not. Bracing all four legs as firm as iron they slide 
down without apparently any effort to balance them- 
selves, Their great weight no doubt, so close to the 
ground, does away with the necessity for balance and 
again in this respect they remind one greatly of a 
tank. 

Wherever I went in the Pamirs the Kirghiz pitched 
akois for myself and my servants. These akois are 
similar to the Kalmak yurt, a circular framework of 
poles covered over with felt. If properly pitched 
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they are completely windproof and very warm and 
comfortable. There is a large hole in the centre 
of the roof which lets out the smoke of the 
fire which is placed on the ground in the middle 
of the akoi. 

There is no firewood of any description anywhere 
near this frontier, but the roots of the tusgan, a coarse 
grass, burn well, and are universally used by the 
Kirghiz. This tusgan also serves the purpose of pro- 
viding food for ponies and yak in the winter. Though 
the ovis poli eat it they depend largely on a more 
succulent grass which they can always find under 
the snow, and for this reason they will invariably be 
found close to the snow line all through the winter. 
In the summer they will come lower down for the 
young grass when the snow has cleared from the 
valleys. 

At Kizil Jik where I first reached the actual frontier 
I camped near some Kirghiz akois on a large plain. 
It was a loyely spot in the winter when under snow 
and I can well imagine the greater beauty of it in the 
summer. The plain itself is four or five miles across, 
with the continuous line of the Russian frontier all 
along its Western edge and the broad valley leading 
back to Mouji on the East. Here there were large 
quantities of ovis poli and it seemed that among such 
numbers there must surely be some big heads. Every- 
where lying on the ground were old heads and I 
measured dozens of them daily, hoping to find a big 
one which would give me some indication as to what 
I might hope to get. But of many hundreds of heads 
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which I saw here I only found two over 60 inches and 
the biggest of these was 63. This was a very old head 
and allowing for the shrinkage which must have taken 
place might once have measured 65. Day after day 
I spied herds of old rams by themselves which were 
obviously the old rams of these parts, but I never saw 
a head of any size. I killed an occasional one to make 
sure that I was not mistaken as to their size but invari- 
ably the tape showed the same sort of measurement 
from 52 to 54 inches. At any rate these rams were 
not killed for nothing since I wanted the meat. I went 
over the frontier into Russia and found the country 
just the same for miles the other side but only on one 
occasion did I see a ram which might have been a big 
one and that I failed to get. This ram was some miles 
over on the Russian side with three others of his sex. 
In colour he was nearly white and his horns were quite 
different to any others which I had seen in the Pamirs 
or Tian Shan. Not only were they more nipped in 
than even the ovis ammon argali of the Altat moun- 
tains but the tips were more nearly level with his eyes 
than any other variety of either the ovis ammon or ovis 
poli which I have seen in any collection of heads or in 
photographs of these heads. I had talked a great deal 
with Abdullah Khan about these heads and he had 
always affirmed that the really big ones were charac- 
terised by having their horns nipped in and the tips 
nearly level with their eyes. Of all the heads which I 
had spied before and often stalked, when I thought 
there was any doubt about their size, Abdullah had 
never agreed that we had seen a big one, but the 
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moment he looked at this head through the glass he 
said at once that here was a big one at last. Yet to 
look at it through the glass at a distance it did not 
appear to me to be as big as many others which I had 
seen. Nevertheless I tried hard to get it as Abdullah 
seemed so certain, but it was in a difficult place for a 
stalk and I failed to get a shot. I tried for this ram on 
subsequent occasions but never found him again. There 
was a Bolshevik post not far off which rather deterred 
me from going too far. I would have given much 
to have got this ram but it hardly seemed fair 
to get mixed up in a shooting match with the 
Kirghiz who composed this post who would after all 
have only been doing their duty in trying to get 
hold of me. 

The two biggest heads which I killed here measured 
only 54 inches, yet they were both 6} year old rams, 
at which age they are mature. Since this was about 
the average of the heads which were lying about on 
the ground in hundreds it seemed certain that I should 
not find a big ram here, at any rate at this time of year. 
The Kirghiz said that rams with bigger heads than 
these came across from the Russian side in the rutting 
season at the end of October, but I still doubt whether 
this part of the Pamirs holds a head of 60 inches on 
any but rare occasions. Yet here were the ewes in 
such quantities as I had never imagined to exist and 
it seemed as if they must surely attract the big rams 
at the right time of year. 

I hunted the whole of this frontier during the winter 
from Mouk Kourgan in the North as far as the Paik 
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nala in the South but the biggest head which I got was 
only 58} inches. This ram, when I first spied him 
certainly looked a big one and I do not think therefore 
that I was mistaken as to the size of the many others 
which I spied and did not stalk. Of the many hun- 
dreds which I spied and of still more that I measured 
lying about on the ground, this head “was certainly the 
fourth biggest which I came across. It was disappoint- 
ing. I had counted much on finding the big ones in 
the North where the country was less known, and my 
hopes had risen high at finding such large quantities 
of ewes and small rams at Kizil Jik. 

The question as to how far one can justifiably cross 
the frontier of another country without that country’s 
permission must depend on the guarantees which the 
individual has given to his own Government as well as 
on the guarantees which his own Government have 
given to the other country. If there are no such bind- 
ing guarantees on the individual, then in my opinion 
he is at liberty to go where he will. He must however 
face the risk of being caught. I can hardly imagine 
a more unpleasant prospect than being caught by the 
Bolsheviks on the Russian side of the Pamirs, par- 
ticularly now that diplomatic relations have been 
severed between Great Britain and the Soviet. 
There is only one alternative. To shoot quick and 
to shoot straight. But this is a proposition that few 
of us will care about especially when our aim is 
directed against a Kirghiz post under the sway of 
Bolsheviks. It was these considerations alone which 
prevented me going far into Russian territory in 
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search of the big ovis poli which I feel so certain 
can be got there. 

Though the cold in winter, as I have already said, 
is severe it is by no means a bad time of year in which 
to shoot. The snow lies at a low altitude and much of 
this vast country is therefore denied to the ovis poli 
with the consequence that they are easier to find. 
Though one can march about the country well enough 
with ponies yet I would strongly recommend the slower 
Kirghiz yak. Ponies are apt to suffer from the cold 
and the difficulty of watering a lot of ponies is some- 
times great. Everywhere the streams and rivers are 
frozen hard and much labour is entailed in melting 
down the ice for them. 

The curious liver complaint which most white men 
who have spent a month in the Pamirs know so well, 
is not more prevalent in the winter than in the summer, 
though it is equally unpleasant at all times. It is a 
curious form of sickness which affects the Kirghiz as 
well. Day after day my two Kashmiris as well as 
Abdullah Khan and myself used to wake up with head- 
aches. My own passed off quickly but later it affected 
me in the liver until eventually the pain got so acute 
that I had to leave the high ground and go down to 
a lower altitude, when the relief was instantaneous. 
This makes it appear as if the altitude was the cause of 
the sickness yet there must be some other reason as 
well, since a height of 12,000 to 14,000 feet is not high 
enough to affect the ordinary person at all. 

I had applied to the Political Agent in Gilgit for 
permission to return to India by the Gilgit route but 
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had been refused. The reason given me was the short- 
age of transport and supplies. I replied to this that I 
would travel with my two Kashmiris only and carry 
ourselves all the food which we wanted for that portion 
of the road through Hunza where the question of 
supplies was most acute, and that I would make no 
demand for either transport or supplies in any form. 
His reply to this was that there still remained the 
question of precedent and that he could not sanction 
my application. 

What answer is there to a man who in these days can 
still retain the word precedent in his vocabulary? At 
any rate I was not prepared to argue further with him 
since an argument to be conducted fairly must have 
common sense on both sides and not on one alone. 

To return to India by the Karakoram entailed my 
waiting longer than I wished, as this route would not 
be open for some months. To return by the long and 
dreary route to Pekin had no attractions for me at all 
and there only remained the one through Chitral. 
Information about this route was scanty but an old 
report on it which I found at the Consulate General in 
Kashgar was not convincing as to the impracticability 
of it at this time of year. According to this report the 
Barogil pass from Wakhan into Chitral was only open 
for a short time in the summer and it was now only the 
beginning of March. But after having travelled a 
certain amount in the Himalayas and other mountain 
countries I had learnt to distrust these reports and there 
seemed no reason why this route should be closed at 
any time of year. 
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There are two things only which can close a route 
in mountains, swollen rivers and deep soft snow, and 
of these two by far the most serious one from the 
traveller’s point of view is the river. Since the Pamirs 
and Himalayas are still in the grip of winter in March 
and April it was obvious that I need expect no trouble 
from the rivers as they would all be frozen over. This 
route then must presumably be closed by snow, in the 
opinion of the writer of the report. 

The question of routes being closed by snow is 
one that has no doubt interested many men in 
Kashmir when they have in vain tried to prevail on 
the authorities to let them start on their journey to 
Baltistan, Ladakh or Astor earlier than the regulations 
in force allow. 

Let me say at once that No PASS IN’ INHABITED 
COUNTRY IN THE HIMALAYAS IS EVER IMPASSABLE 
EXCEPT IN BAD WEATHER OR DURING THE DAYTIME 
WHEN THE SUN IS HOT ENOUGH TO MAKE THE SNOW 
SOFT AND TO START AVALANCHES, 

In uninhabited country such as the Karakoram 
route, where the country is under snow for many 
marches on end in the winter, it is impossible to halt 
during bad weather, since barely sufficient food can be 
carried for the baggage animals as it is to get them 
safely from one grain depot to the other, Yet if a 
blizzard comes on which may last a day or two there 
is nothing else to be done but to halt until the weather 
‘has cleared. A halt of even one day on such a route 
as the Karakoram in winter may easily entail disaster 
to the baggage animals in the matter of food and thus 
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equally endanger the lives of the men who are depend- 
ing on them. Crossing passes in winter then under 
such conditions is dangerous and should only be 
attempted on the most urgent occasions when the 
lives of others are concerned, but when there is 
habitation on either side of the pass, which is so 
very often the case, the whole matter assumes a 
different aspect. 

In this case the caravan can afford to wait as long as 
it likes at the foot of the pass, for the weather to clear, 
knowing that there is food in plenty on both sides of 
it. The only danger is from avalanches and this danger 
can practically be eliminated by crossing the pass at night 
or in the very early morning before the sun has got 
sufficient heat to melt the snow. 

Why then all this talk about passes being impossible 
to cross at certain times of year and routes being closed 
in consequence. Is it not time that such ideas were 
relegated to the past in company with the precedent of 
the Political Agent at Gilgit? I think so. 

I left Kashgar at the beginning of March for Yarkand 
to get permission from the Afghan trade agent who 
lived there to travel through that portion of Afghanistan 
known as Wakhan. Mahomed Sheriff the Afghan in 
question made no difficulty about granting me permis- 
sion and even suggested my returning to India by 
Cabul so as to see more of his country, but I had 
no time nor sufficient funds for this longer journey 
and arranged to travel through Wakhan only as 
far as Sarhad and to then cross the Barogil pass 
into Chitral. 
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Mahomed Sheriff was an interesting person and his 
true object in being in Yarkand at all would probably 
be more interesting still if it were known. He called 
himself Afghan consul but the Chinese would not 
recognise him as such and called him trade agent. His 
secretary who was also an Afghan talked Hindustani 
fluently and I fancy English as well though he would 
not admit it when I asked him. 

The road from Yarkand to Tashkourgan is quite 
good in the winter though there are no less than 
four passes to be crossed in the nine marches, Kizil 
Dawan (red pass) 10,000 feet, Kara Dawan (black 
pass) 9,000 feet, Teri Art Dawan 12,300 feet and 
Chichilik Dawan 14,000 feet. All four passes are 
easy but the two middle ones are very steep on the 
Eastern sides. | 

At Tashkourgan I met the British Aksakal from 
Maralbashi who was going on Haj to Mecca in com- 
pany with a lot of other Mohamedans from various 
parts of Chinese Turkestan. Before the Russian revo- 
lution Hajis from Turkestan travelled by the Trans- 
Caspian route through Russia but the dangers of this 
route being now too great for them under the Soviet 
régime they are forced to use the more difficult route 
through Chitral. 

Each time that one meets these men on Haj one is 
the more amazed at their faith. No journey is too long, 
no mountain passes too high and no dangers on the 
road are too great to deter them from visiting the 
Prophet’s tomb. They come from every quarter of 
the globe and suffer much all along their route not only 
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from the elements but from human hands as well. 
Only the Indian Government takes any interest in 
them no matter to what race of people they belong. 
Many were the blessings which I heard given to 
the “Sirkar** (Government of India) by the various 
groups of Hajis which I met scattered along the road 
between Turkestan and India, and I fancy some 
useful, though unintentional propaganda is being 
done among these inhabitants of Central Asia which 
will be of service to the Empire, by the manner in 
which the Government of India is helping these Hajis 
on their way. 

Many of these Hajis from Turkestan spend months 
on their journey and if held up by any of the many 
passes which they have to cross they may even be 
a year on the road. Nothing however deters them 
and once they are started no power on earth will 
make them turn back. All along their route they 
get preyed on by the natives of the country through 
which they are passing. The snow mountains and 
swollen rivers of Central Asia each take their toll 
of lives, disease in India and the Near East takes 
a still further toll whilst raids by Bedouins on the 
final stage of their journey often exact the greatest 
sacrifice of all, 

I found parties of these Hajis waiting at the foot of 
each pass which I crossed. They all had ponies which 
greatly added to their difficulties since it was rare that 
the snow was hard enough to bear more than the weight 
of a man, though yak could of course plough their way 
through. I invariably talked to them to see if there 
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‘was anything which I could do to help but their answer 
was always the same “ Allah will provide.” Knowing 
that they will have to pay exorbitant prices both for 
food and transport all along their route, since every 
native no matter even if he be a Mohamedan him- 
self, is out to do the Haji down in any way he can, 
the Hajis always have their own ponies and supplies 
for the journey with them. When they come to 
a pass on which the snow is too soft to carry their 
ponies they camp and wait until the conditions 
improve. 

I had some trouble at Tashkourgan in getting trans- 
port to take me from Chinese territory into Wakhan. 
Shariff Beg the leading Sarikoli here persisted in saying 
that it was impossible to cross the passes at this time 
of year and that no one had ever tried to do so 
in the winter. But I had heard these same excuses 
before and took the case to the Chinese Amban to 
settle. The Amban played up well saying that he had 
received orders that I was travelling into Wakhan and 
that he was bound to do all he could to help in any- 
thing which I might need. Later he told me that he 
had sent for Shariff Beg and had arranged for ten yak 
to be got ready for me at once and had threatened 
Shariff Beg with dire penalties if he tried to put any 
more obstacles in my way. 

I mention this incident at some length since it is 
typical of the obstacles which are met with when 
one wishes to travel at a time or by a route which 
the natives of the country are unaccustomed to. In 
this case no one had crossed these passes before 
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in the winter, ergo the passes were impossible to 
cross. 

The evening before I left Tashkourgan the dak run- 
ner arrived from Hunza. He at once confirmed what 
Shariff Beg had said about the depth of snow which 
I should find on the passes so I asked him a few 
questions. 


Q. How much snow was there on the Mintekke pass 
when you came across? 

4. Up to here (pointing to his chest). 

QO. How do you get through snow breast high? You 
are not a yak. 

4, Oh well perhaps it is not quite so deep as that, 
but it is very deep and “ bohut taklif” (much 
trouble), certainly it is up to my waist. 


The Maralbashi Aksakal now came to me to say 
that he wished to accompany me with his party of 60, 
so as to avoid the quicker route which went through 
a small piece of Russian territory for one march. He 
had some women with him and was afraid of what 
might befall them at the Bolshevik post which he would 
have to pass. I told him that he would have great 
difficulty in crossing the pass into Wakhan with his 
ponies but he replied that my yak would make a road 
for the ponies and for the rest that Allah would provide. 

There are two passes leading from Chinese territory 
into Wakhan, the Kouk Tourouk 15,000 feet and the 
Wakjir 16,000 feet. In summer the Wakjir is used in 
preference to the other as the route by this is a little 
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On the evening of our arrival at the foot of the Kouk 
Tourouk I sent for the Aksakal and told him, that I 
should be starting very early on the following morning 
and that I would give him and his party all the help 
that I could with my yak if they would keep close 
to me. Next morning however when I passed the 
Haji’s camp at dawn there was no sign of anyone 
stirring. 

I had but little difficulty in reaching the top of the 
pass though the going was very bad for the yak. The 
snow on the way up was between two and three feet 
deep and there were large boulders everywhere which 
made it hard for the yak to keep their legs. On top 
of the pass there was four feet of snow and we had to 
manhandle the loads across for a hundred yards while 
the yak floundered across unloaded as only yak could 
have done, While waiting on top of the pass for a 
while, I could see the Hajis far away down the valley 
strung out in a long line and it was obviously impossible 
that many of them would reach the top of the pass that 
day. One actually did arrive there before I left still 
sitting on his unfortunate pony. He had cast away his 
kurjeen (saddle bag) in order to lighten the pony’s load 
and with it his money and small possessions. He was 
a very sick man with a bad go of mountain sickness 
and when I made him get off his pony he rolled about 
in the snow bemoaning his fate. It was useless my 
waiting any longer for the rest of the Hajis. They 
had at any rate the track to follow which was well 
ploughed out by my yak and there was nothing more 
I could do to help them. 
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We had already wasted much time on the top of the 
pass and none of us knew how far we might have to 
go before finding the Wakhan Kirghiz on the other 
side. Already small avalanches were beginning to 
fall. So putting the sick Haji on my own yak we 
started down into Wakhan with the Haji’s pony fol- 
lowing along behind. The snow was deeper on the 
Western slope and it was hard work for men and yak. 
For hour after hour we floundered along down the 
pass which in places was fairly steep. After a time I 
spied some Kirghiz akois away in the distance but 
there was no hope of reaching them that night. Our 
only thought was to find some firewood and a place to 
camp but still the snow remained as deep as ever. At 
9 p.m. I called a halt. It was then long past dark but 
our route was perfectly clear on that perfectly still night 
with nothing but the stars for a light. We had marched 
from 6 a.m. till g p.m. and both men and yak were 
incapable of going any farther. 

We made sufficient fire with the men’s sticks and 
some yak pack saddles for a cup of tea all round and 
then bedded down for the night. The next day we 
reached the Wakhan Kirghiz. 

Coming out of my akoi the next morning I found 
the yak men going off with all their yak. When I 
demanded their reason they replied that they were 
afraid of the Bolsheviks who were only a few miles off 
over the Russian frontier, but their real reason for 
deserting was no doubt to get back to the Kouk Tourouk 
to see what they could make out of the Hajis and 
incidentally to pick up any of the baggage which they 
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might have cast away. I did not attempt to stop the 
men but I took good care to keep their yak as there 
was no other transport available here. 

The Kirghiz in Wakhan were far from friendly since 
they believed me to be a Bolshevik and living close to 
the Russian frontier as they do they had already had 


their fill of Bolshevism. 
This strip of Afghanistan which for nearly three 


hundred miles divides Russia from India must be lovely 
in the summer. At the head of the valley, where I 
entered it, the height is 13,000 feet and the valley 
itself six or seven miles across. On either side the 
mountains rise to 17,000—18,000 feet. At the begin- 
ning of April, when I was there, the country was still 
deep in snow and there was no game of any sort to be 
seen, but the Kirghiz told me that later on when the 
snow had cleared the ovis poli came across in large 
numbers from the Russian side, returning to Russia 
again as soon as the first snow fell in the autumn. The 
horns lying about all over the valley were proof enough 
of the truth of this. The average size of these horns 
was a good six inches longer than any that I had 
measured in the Chinese Pamirs most of them being 
60 inches or over. The Kirghiz told me that they had 
killed rams with horns two hands bigger than my 
biggest head. The stretch of a hand which is the way 
in which most natives measure anything for length is 
roughly eight inches. As my biggest head measured 
584 the heads to which they referred must measure 
74 inches or thereabouts. I saw no signs of any heads 
approaching this and therefore doubt the Kirghiz 
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statement being true. There is however no doubt at 
all that bigger Ovis Poli heads can be got here than 
in the Chinese Pamirs, 

Unfortunately there is a law in Afghanistan which 
prohibits a traveller, who has been given permission to 
enter Afghan territory, from halting more than two 
days in the same place. How far this rule may be 
observed I do not know but I would willingly have put 
it to the test on this occasion if there had been any 
ovis poli about. Again it seems doubtful whether the 
Afghan representative in Yarkand is rightly authorised 
to give a Britisher leave to travel in Wakhan. No such 
permission would ever be given from Cabul. 

Transport difficulties were great on the march 
through Wakhan and it was not till I got to Sarhad, 
where there was a post of Afghans, that I received any 
help at all. During the winter when so much of the 
country is under snow there is very little feed for the 
yak and most of them are sent away to lower altitudes 
until the summer. None of the Kirghiz would will- 
ingly produce any yak for me at first and for several 
days I had to keep continually rounding up any that 
I saw en route and commandeering them for a day 
or more until I could find others. At first even the 
owners of the yak would not come with me when I 
had taken their yak but as soon as they found that 
I wished to pay for everything they came readily 
enough. 

At the foot of the Barogil pass 12,650 feet, which 
I crossed into Chitral, I found another band of Hajis. 
They had already been waiting here a week and seemed 
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quite unconcerned with the fact that they might have 
to wait here for many weeks more before they could 
get across with their ponies. I had paid off my yak 
at Sarhad and engaged coolies to take me on to the 
top of the pass where, so I was informed by the Afghans 
at Sarhad, Chitrali coolies would meet me. 

I could not help feeling sorry for the Hajis as I bade 
them good-bye. It was doubtful if they would reach 
their promised land in time for the Haj that year but 
they were quite resigned about it and would just wait 
and go forward when they could. Such is the 
Mohamedan’s faith and such his longing to visit the 
tomb of his prophet. I heard later that the Hajis whom 
I last saw on the Kouk Tourouk pass all got across 
eventually though they lost several ponies and a lot of 
their kit. 

The Barogil pass was easy enough going for coolies. 
The snow was between three and four feet deep but 
was quite hard and bore well in the early morning. 
On the top of the pass I was met by a Chitrali Liecu- 
tenant and the Hakim of Drosh who had been waiting 
my arrival for the last four days, one march the other 
side of the pass. 

It was interesting meeting these Chitralis, many of 
whom were wearing their Afghan 1919 medal, who 
had been holding this very pass in the late war against 
perhaps some of the same men who had carried my 
loads up from Sarhad to the top that morning, and I 
could not help looking for some sign of respect on the 
part of the Sarhadis for these members of the British 
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I felt but little inclination to leave the top of the 
pass and go down into India in spite of the Chitrali 
Lieutenant’s request that I should push on before the 
snow got soft. My thoughts were too full of the 
wapiti forests of the Tian Shan, the vast open sheep 
country of the Yuldus and the ovis poli of the Pamirs 
to enable me to willingly face once more the confines 
of civilization. Here on the top of this pass I must 
leave behind me the Kirghiz and their yak with only 
the hope but not the certainty that I should ever see 
them again. Once more I thought of Nurpais and the 
Tian Shan mountains and the big ibex which I never 
got but again the Chitrali officer broke in upon my 
meditations saying it was not safe to tarry longer and 
so with regrets more infinite than I have ever felt at 
leaving any country before, I walked down hill on to 
British soil once more. | 

From the Barogil pass to the village of Chitral is 
150 miles and on my arrival there I was met by the 
Meterjau, the Meter himself having gone on Haj. The 
Meterjau was most kind in giving me everything I 
wanted and even suggested that I should pay for nothing 
in the form of food or transport while I was in his 
country, to which I naturally did not agree. 

Chitral is in many ways an interesting little country 
and I found much to admire in these most loyal British 
subjects. I had many a talk with the Lieutenant on 
our march from the Barogil about the Afghan war 
of 1919. For their services, which were most distin- 
guished, the Government of India had given the 
Chitralis 2,000 Lee Enfield rifles. They looked on 
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these rifles with the greatest affection and were never 
tired of talking about how they won this great reward. 
If my forecast of the Russian expansion in the Pamirs 
comes true, then Chitral will at once assume a more 
important position on the frontier of India than she 
does now. Whether the defence of her frontiers be 
against the Afghans or against the Red army of Russia 
she will not be found wanting, either in loyalty to the 
British Raj or in quality as soldiers. 

It is of interest to compare Chitral with Dir which 
is the next State passed through on the way to British 
India. Marching through the former the Britisher 
meets with respect everywhere from an intensely loyal 
people, but on entering Dir escorts for the Sahib are 
the rule and each night he must sleep in a fort with 
windows barred and shuttered. In Dir every man goes 
armed and the smart military salute of the Chitrali is 
here replaced by the fierce scowls of the men of Dir. 
Yet the Nawab of Dir gets a subsidy from the Indian 
Government of {50,000 a year to keep his unruly 
subjects in order while the loyal Meter of Chitral gets 
but £10,000. 

Many books have already been written on the Tian 
Shan mountains and the Pamirs. Some of them 
grossly exaggerate the difficulties of travel in this part 
of Central Asia and too many pages are devoted to 
‘“ Hairbreadth Escapes” and the danger of the passes. 
In a land of big mountains and glacier rivers such as 
this, fate is always ready to take advantage of the unwary 
traveller but to the man who has some knowledge of 
mountain travel there is no easier country in the world 
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to travel in from every point of view. I have made 
but little attempt to touch on many of the glories of 
this wonderful land since this is a book on big game 
shooting and not on travel. If the reader wants a full 
and true account of travel in this land and a description 
of the inhabitants and their customs then let him read 
the oldest and truest book of all on the subject, The 
Travels of Marco Polo. 


Chapter xvitt 
NEW ZEALAND 


1927 
F all the many countries in the world where big 
game abounds New Zealand is unique from the 
point of view that not a single variety of the animals 
which are found there in the present day is indigenous 
to the country itself. 

For many thousands of years New Zealand was 
unknown to man and no mammal existed there with 
the exception of a few varieties of lizards and bats. It 
is not even known where the first inhabitants came 
from or when they arrived but they were probably 
shipwrecked natives from some of the South Sea 
islands. When the Maoris arrived from Hawaiki some 
five hundred years ago they found these Mori-Ori 
there and promptly eat them up. The goats which 
the Maoris brought with them were the first animals 
other than those which I have mentioned to set foot 
in the country and are the ancestors of the wild goat 
of the present day. 

The next animals to arrive were probably pigs 
brought by Captain Cook, the first Englishman to set 
foot there. To-day there are countless wild pigs in 
various parts of the country descended from these and 
still known as “ Captain Cooks.” 

290 
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About 1850 the first English settlers arrived on the 
scene and not many years later steps were taken to 
introduce red deer from the Old Country to provide 
the settlers with sport. 

Since that date there have been many other impor- 
tations of red deer both from Scotch forests and from 
English parks, as well as a variety of other animals 
from various parts of the world as shown in the fol- 
lowing list: 


Tahr from the Himalayas 
Burhel » 9 Himalayas 
Wapiti >» » UsA, 
Virginian deer ,, ,, U.S.A. 
Mule deer » » U9.A. 
Moose rr Canada 
Chamois - Austria 
Sambhur = India 
Chital m India 


Fallow deer - England 


The introduction and acclimatization of all these animals 
is a very interesting subject and is well described in 
Game Animals of New Zealand by Donne. 

Though further arrangements have been in progress 
from time to time for the introduction of still more 
animals such as Asiatic ibex and some of the large 
varieties of big sheep from Asia, a strict embargo has 
recently been put by the Government of New Zealand 
on the importation of any more animals of any sort. 
The red deer have increased to such an extent that 
already in many parts of both islands they have become 
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a pest from the farmers’ point of view and in some 
parts have been proclaimed as vermin. In such places, 
where the feed has all been eaten out, the heads have 
deteriorated to such an extent that they are now’ no 
longer worth shooting for the sake of the trophy. On 
the other hand the descendants of the original herds 
are still spreading into country which is uninhabited 
and even unknown and here protection except during 
the open season is in force. Thus a curious state of 
affairs exists. 

Actually the red deer and other game animals belong 
to the Acclimatization Societies in the various parts of 
the country who were responsible for their introduction. 
These societies divide their own bit of country into 
blocks and issue licences for stalking. When however 
the farmers who own or lease the ground near these 
blocks complain of the depredations committed by the 
deer the Government steps in and either proscribes the 
deer in this district as vermin, when they can be shot 
without any licence, or else forces the Acclimatization 
Society in question to cull the deer on a large scale 
every year so as to keep the deer in bounds. 

The Acclimatization Societies are in charge not only 
of the red deer and other game animals in their dis- 
tricts but also of the fishing and the game birds some 
of the latter being indigenous to the country while 
others have been introduced from other countries. In 
the societies again it strikes the outsider that a curious 
state of affairs also exists. 

In the opinion of some members of these societies 
who care only for the birds and flora of the country, 
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all red deer and other game animals should be treated 
as vermin no matter whether they are in uninhabited 
country or not, Other members of the same society 
will say that there is plenty of room in the country 
for the red deer and other animals and that the amount 
of damage which they do to the native bush is infin- 
itesimal when compared to that caused by bush fires 
carelessly started by human hands, Other members 
care only for the fishing and take no interest in any- 
thing else. I have even heard the theory advanced by 
one great opponent of the red deer that they were 
responsible for the floods which take place from time 
to time in some of the larger rivers, his idea being 
that the deer, by eating out the native bush and killing 
the trees, caused landslips at the heads of the rivers 
which slips caused the floods lower down. 

It seems to me that these individual theories are 
advanced more from a personal point of view than from 
consideration of what is going to benefit most the 
country and the people at large. 

There is no doubt that the deer have done enormous 
damage by eating the crops and grazing which is 
intended for the farmer’s sheep and cattle. In such 
places not even the keenest déer stalker will have the 
slightest objection to the deer being exterminated. 
But to exterminate them in those parts of the country 
which are uninhabited and probably not habitable, at 
any rate so far as the farmer is concerned, is pure 
folly. 

I freely admit that the deer are eating out a lot of 
the native flora in some parts but which is the greatest 
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asset of the two to a country, the red deer and other 
game animals or the native flora. Surely the former 
since they will attract far more people from other 
countries than ever the native flora will do. 

There are many parts of the country which will 
never be of any use for sheep since they are under 
snow in the winter. There is shelter in the shape of 
bush below these high parts but sheep cannot live in 
bush, thus all this country is denied to the sheep farmer. 
_ All this sort of country is ideal for red deer. In other 
parts the ground is too steep and rocky for deer but is 
ideal for Himalayan and other mountain animals. 

New Zealand then has plenty of room for all the 
big game species which she has now got and for others 
as well which she has not yet introduced. True they 
will want keeping within bounds in this virgin country 
where everything grows so quickly and so big but 
when the other big game countries of the world get 
overrun, as they already show signs of doing, New 
Zealand will find that her big game is perhaps one of 
her greatest assets. 

Until lately the deer have been allowed to go on 
increasing unchecked except in so far as individual 
farmers have taken it upon themselves to destroy them 
on their own property. Now however the Acclima- 
tization Societies, urged on by the Government, have 
begun culling (thinning out) the deer on a large scale 
each. year. 

This culling leads to another curious situation. As 
an instance I will take the stalking blocks in the Hunter 
valley of South Island. The Acclimatization Society 
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of Otago gives out a contract for the culling of so many 
thousand deer in the Hunter valley, these deer to be 
killed prior to the first of February. This is done. 
The stags’ horns are clean about the middle of February 
and the stalking season opens in March, the rutting 
period lasting from the middle of March to the middle 
of April. For two months from the first of March 
these blocks are strictly preserved for the men who 
have got licences from the society to stalk in them. 
As soon as the stalking season is over the culling starts 
again. This method may be all right from the point 
of view of exterminating or keeping down the deer 
but it is fatal to the improvement of the heads. 

The cullers are given instructions not to kill stags 
carrying good heads but since most of the culling is 
done when the stags have either dropped their horns 
or the horns are only half grown and in velvet the 
culler has no chance of telling what sort of a stag he 
is killing. The culler of course shoots hinds and stags 
indiscriminately. He is doing the job for money and 
it is not likely that he worries about what sort of a 
beast he is killing. The result of this is that. many a 
good stag is killed just before the stalking season opens 
which might have produced a fine trophy for the 
stalker and which might have held hinds long enough 
to have helped in the improvement of the herd. 

A stalking licence generally allows four stags to be 
killed for a payment of {5 and no more than these 
four may be taken out of the block but the stalker is 
encouraged to kill off bad heads when he sees them. 
Very few stalkers however do this as they do not care 
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to waste their time culling bad heads. Thus the 
stalker kills the best heads which he can find while the 
culler kills an equal amount of good and bad heads. 
From this it will be clearly seen that the good heads 
suffer to twice the extent of the bad heads. 

Such roughly describes the arrangements in progress 
throughout New Zealand for the controlling of the red 
deer. As yet the other game animals are mostly pro- 
tected since they have not had time to increase to the 
same quantities that the red deer have. If however 
some very drastic changes are not made quickly in the 
manner in which the problem is being dealt with the 
red deer will in a few years have deteriorated to such 
an extent as to be but little better than the present 
day Scotch head. 

The Government must first decide —— they 

want to keep the red deer and other animals which 
have been introduced or not. If they decide to keep 
them and make New Zealand into one of the finest big 
game shooting grounds in the world, then let them 
allot certain areas for these animals alone. The 
Acclimatization Societies, who have served their pur- 
pose most excellently and, be it added, at great expense 
to individual members of them, should hand over 
control to the Government so that the same policy may 
be observed throughout the country. Forest officers 
must be appointed with rangers under them whose 
duty for many years to come must be keeping the deer 
within bounds according to the amount of feed which 
is available for them. The culling must be done during 
the season when the stag’s horns are clean. Then and 
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only then is it possible to kill off the weak heads and 
the culling must be done by men who understand their 
work thoroughly. This may entail some parts of the 
country being closed for stalking which are now avail- 
able as shooting blocks, but this will make no difference 
since there is any amount of ground available for the 
stalker and the blocks as now allotted are needlessly 
big. 

Since the majority of New Zealand stalkers are only 
in their block for a fortnight or three weeks in the 
year there is no reason why the culling should not 
in many places be done at the time when the stalker 
is not there. He only wants the good heads which 
will of course be left by the culler. In any case 
there is ample room for culling and stalking at the 
same time though naturally not on the same bit of 
ground. 

Present day blocks are so large that it is seldom 
possible for the stalker to get over all his ground 
thoroughly. True many of these blocks are divided 
into two three and even four rifle blocks but when this 
is the case it is the invariable custom for the stalker to 
pay the whole of the licences and to give the names of 
his guides as the other rifles. He alone of the four 
rifles does any stalking thus denying much country to 
other men who have been unsuccessful in obtaining a 
block. 

Any new regulations which are brought into force 
will of necessity cost money and therefore the question 
of raising the cost of a licence is worthy of the 
Government’s consideration. - 
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There are three classes of men who stalk in New 
Zealand or who will do so in the near future:— 


1. New Zealanders. 
2. Britishers from outside New Zealand. , 
3. Foreigners, 


and there is no reason why there should not be a 
different scale for each of them. 

In Kenya the settler’s licence is {10 and the visitor's, 
no matter of what nationality, {100. This latter 
sum is the highest which is charged for a big game 
licence in any part of the world but it does not put 
people off going there. On the contrary I maintain 
that it attracts them as it is human nature to appreciate 
the thing which costs the most. 

In the case of New Zealanders really keen deer 
stalkers are few in number. Many men go into camp 
each year because they like camp life. They will take 
large outfits into the bush very largely for the love of 
pitching striking and repitching the most cumbersome 
and unnecessary tents and of making themselves com- 
fortable in the New Zealand bush which is as wild a 
country as one can find anywhere in the world. The 
main objective of these men is camp life. There are 
other men however who sacrifice everything to the 
getting of good heads and are prepared to live a very 
rough life indeed for the few weeks each year which 
they devote to stalking. Incidentally these latter men 
do not have nearly such a rough time as the camping 
enthusiasts since they work out their requirements far 
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more carefully than do the other men and are not over- 
burdened with useless things of all sorts. 

It is from the point of view of these keen stalkers 
that the policy of maintaining and improving the big 
game should be studied and I do not think that many 
of them would object to having their licences increased 
to say {10 instead of {5 if they saw the benefits which 
would be obtained from an increased revenue to the 
game department. 

The British visitor would be in no way affected by 
a {20 licence and since most foreigners who shoot big 
game are very wealthy men they would willingly pay 
£50, and should be made to do so. 

Before the increased licences can be brought in how- 
ever there must be a very clear desire shown on the 
part of the authorities to give value for money and for 
many years to come they must make up their minds 
to disburse large sums with a view to 


1. Improving the heads in certain districts specially 
allotted to big game. 

2. Destroying big game entirely in those districts 
which are suitable for the farmer. 


The red deer is naturally a forest animal as are all 
other members of the deer tribe and in New Zealand 
these deer have their ideal country. The country which 
they inhabit is mostly bush-clad up to a height of three 
or four thousand feet. Above this is open ground for 
another two or three thousand feet covered with tussock 
grass and above this again often the permanent snow. 
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The country is everywhere well watered and there are 
‘innumerable small and large creeks up at the heads of 
which are open sheltered basins where the deer will be 
found very largely during the rutting season. 

The hinds prefer the easy ground as offered by these 
basins and it is here that the stags join them during 
the rutting season. For the remainder of the year the 
big stags go off by themselves, wandering ever into 
new country where the feed is better and returning to 
the ground occupied by the hinds, which advance more 
slowly to the new country, as the rutting season comes 
round, The big stags must therefore be looked for on 
the outskirts of the herds and this will continue to be 
the case until the deer have spread all over the virgin 
country and the various herds which were originally 
started have joined up. It is impossible to say how long 
it will be before this takes place. Already there are 
signs of it having taken place in some parts, but it will 
greatly depend on the steps which are taken to decrease 
the numbers. From the time however that it does take 
place and the deer can no longer find new country and 
new feed the heads will very quickly deteriorate. 

All the stalking, apart from the culling, is done during 
the rutting season. At other times of year the deer are 
in the bush and therefore difficult to find. What induces 
the hinds to come out into the open during the rutting 
season I am not prepared to say but the fact remains 
that they do so and the stags in consequence follow them. 
It is unfortunate from a sporting point of view that this 
should be so since often a stag which is killed at this 
time is so tame that there is no sport in shooting it. 
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It can hardly be said that New Zealand red deer are 
difficult animals to stalk. In the dense bush they are 
certainly hard to find but in the open very little caution 
is necessary to approach them and to get a shot. I 
remarked on their tameness to the guide who was with 
me on one occasion and his reply was “ Wait till you 
see a big one you will not find him tame” but even 
the biggest stag in New Zealand is a very tame beast 
compared to other wild animals. The fact that the 
deer which caused my remark had been very little, if 
ever, hunted was not sufficient to account for it. I 
would sooner ascribe it to the fact that the ancestors of 
these deer were actually tame animals. One can well 
imagine how tame these ancestors would have become 
on the long journey out to New Zealand in the old 
sailing ship days which often took three months and 
‘what pets the deer would have become by the time 
they arrived. 

I knew of two good heads in a basin at the top of 
Strachan creek on the Burke river, a royal and a 
fifteen pointer. While going up the creek to find 
them I passed dozens of hinds and small stags on open 
ground who took but little notice of me. When I 
found the royal he had left his hinds temporarily to 
drive off a smaller stag. I have little doubt that I 
could have walked boldly up to within range of him 
in the open but I stalked him carefully nevertheless as 
I was not prepared to take any chances. After killing 
him I walked up to the spot where he was lying a 
distance of one hundred and fifty yards in the open. 
As I reached him with my eyes scanning the valley 
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for the fifteen pointer I saw this latter stag three hun- 
dred yards off looking at me. Making sure with the 
glass that it was the fifteen pointer and no other I killed 
him too. I am well aware that such a thing does 
happen in Scotland occasionally, where the red deer 
are perhaps wilder than any- other animal in the world, 
but I mention it as a typical case which can be depended 
on to happen very frequently in New Zealand. 

Nevertheless though the deer may be tame and 
easily shot when found, the country in which they live 
is as hard to get about in as any in the world and the 
present day Scotch stalker with his motor car to take 
him to his ground will have a rude awakening if he 
goes to New Zealand expecting to find anything like 
the same conditions. 

Some New Zealanders consider that the big heads 
must always be looked for on the high tops above the* 
bush or in the basins at the head of the creeks. Per- 
sonally I do not agree with this for two reasons:— 


1. Red deer are forest animals. 

2. The old stags are always the most cunning and 
know that they are safer in the bush than they 
are in the open during daylight. 


I have heard stags roaring day after day in the same 
place in the bush. They were undoubtedly holding 
hinds and to judge by their roaring they never came 
out of the bush until nightfall. 

Again I have watched herds of hinds on the edge 
of the bush for hours, waiting for the stags that I knew ° 
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were with them to come out into the open. Often 
they would never come out until it was too dark to 
see the sights of one’s rifle and generally when they 
did so it was only to drive off some rival or to drive 
their own hinds back into the bush. 

Very many of the biggest heads have been shot like 
this, after hours of waiting on the flats along some 
river where the deer come out of the bush to feed. 
There is not much sport in killing a stag in this way 
but after all they are not much more difficult to get 
on the open tops above the bush. 

It is usually possible to get pack horses to the edge 
of the block which one is going to stalk but after this 
everything must be carried by men. Without the deer 
tracks to follow it would take weeks to get through 
some of the bush which is met with, when carrying 
‘loads, and in virgin bush where no tracks have been 
previously blazed by man two or three miles a day is 
a good march. The bush-clad hills are very steep and 
everywhere the roots of trees are showing out of the 
ground. The best form of climbing boots is essential 
studded with proper climbing nails. The many rivers 
and creeks rise rapidly when there is any rain and 
crossing them is often dangerous, 

During the time that | myself was stalking the rain 
was practically continuous for five weeks. The open 
ground above the bush was under snow the whole of 
the season and stalking was confined to the basins at 
the head of the creeks. Camping under these con- 
ditions is not all joy. We were continually getting 
cut off by the creeks and it was often difficult to get 
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food supplies up. The West coast of the South Island 
where I was stalking is always a wet country but this 
year I fancy it was abnormal. The annual rainfall is 
a hundred inches. | 

Various men claim to have shot the record red deer 
for New Zealand but strictly speaking there is no such 
thing as a record deer head. A first class head must 
have symmetry as its first essential and after that length 
spread and long lower tines and good tops. There 
are some heads which have a record length there are 
others with a record spread but if they are lacking in 
symmetry and general beauty they cannot be classed 
as first class heads. 

There are many so-called guides in New Zealand. 
The big majority of them are merely packers who 
know very little about the habits of the red deer and 
still less about stalking. As packers they are first class: 
and will carry enormous loads over the worst and 
steepest ground. They are also the most excellent 
cooks and the most delightful companions to have in 
camp. But their wage is high, much too high I con- 
sider, 208. to 25s. a day. 

It was my good fortune to spend a weck stalking as 
the guest of two New Zealanders whom I shall ever 
remember as two of the keenest and hardest men that 
I have ever met, F. M. Kitto and his son Archie. The 
father was sixty-three and could still carry a heavy 
swag all day on the hill, He had eyes like a hawk 
when it came to picking up deer and was as active as 
a man of twenty-five. I asked him what he was like 
on the hill as a young man, to which he replied “ The 
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same as Archie is now.” Archie was more like a pack 
mule as I told him than a human being on the hill, 
Up ‘hill and down it was all the same to him and he 
never. carried less than fifty pounds in addition to his 
rifle, no matter what the distance. He was a true chip 
of the old block and the keenest man out stalking that 
I have ever met. The weck which I spent with these 
two was certainly one of the most enjoyable times that 
I have spent in my life. 

The wapiti in New Zealand bid fair to shortly beat 
the American wapiti in size of horns. As yet only a 
few licences are issued each year to hunt them as it 
is not known for certain to what extent they have 
increased. The biggest head shot up to date is 59 
inches and this was killed in 1927. The open season 

for them as with the red deer is during the rut which 
etakes place at the same time as it does with the red 
deer. They are rarely to be seen in the open since 
there is very little open country in the district in which 
they are. 

As the time for shooting wapiti is the same as for 
red deer it is difficult to combine the two in the same 
season. Never having shot wapiti in New Zealand 
I will not venture to say that they are less sporting 
an animal to shoot than the red deer but I have shot 
them in Central Asia and I would be inclined to give 
the palm to the red deer. 

Wapiti very rarely come out of the forest as do red 
deer. They cannot be spied therefore and must be 
* still hunted.” This form of hunting has its merits 
but to me at any rate it does not compare with spying 
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large bits of country and sien a good _ in the 
open when he has been found. 

In case I have given the reader the i impression that 
the red deer of New Zealand do not provide good sport 
on account of their tameness let me at once disabuse 
him of this. New,Zealand is quite one of the roughest 
countries in the world to shoot in, in many ways I 
would even say the roughest. Though the deer are 
certainly easy to stalk and shoot the big heads are 
difficult to find and the stalker will get all the hard 
walking and hard climbing and even dangerous ground 
which he wants before he sees his first good head. 
Everlastingly in the bush which he must go through 
to reach the basins and the high tops he will be getting 
caught up in “lawyers” (a very tough form of 
bramble) and as a stranger to the country he will fall 
twenty times a day on the slippery roots. He will be 
lucky if he is not wet through three days out of five 
and he will turn in dog-tired every night. He must 
continually cross rivers and creeks where often a slip 
will mean certain death and when he has finally killed 
a good head, weighing fifty or sixty pounds with the 
head skin on, he has got to carry it down to his camp 
in the valley unless he has someone else to do it for 
him. Finally he must face the risk each day of not 
being able to.reach his camp before dusk, in which 
case he will spend the night in the bush, since a New 
Zealand bush at night is about as bad a place to find 
one’s way in as one could meet. When this does hap- 
pen the fates are usually so unkind as to arrange that 
the rain comes down in torrents the whole night long 
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and it may even be that the stalker is completely cut 
off from his camp by morning by some creek which 
it is impossible to cross, 

These are the difficulties to contend with when 
stalking in New Zealand and it is these difficulties 
which make it the wonderful sport it is. 

Lastly there is the New Zealander himself. As a 
packer, as a bushman, as a mate in camp and as a 
“MAN ” he is second to none in the world. 


THE END 


